for  Meritorious 

Public  Service 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  indeed  proud  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  its  second  Pulitzer  award  for  meritorious  public 
service. 

This  is  a  great  tribute  both  to  George  Thiem  whose  re¬ 
lentless  digging  exposed  the  now  famous  Hodge  case, 
and  to  a  superb  staff  which  played  such  an  important 
part  in  uncovering  every  angle  of  this  gigantic  fraud 
upon  the  people  of  Illinois. 

Our  pride  is  both  tempered  and  enhanced  by  the 
knowledge  that  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
were  bringing  the  same  alert  intelligence  to  bear  on 
conditions  in  their  home  areas. 

Our  editors  and  reporters  will  continue  to  seek  out 
wrongs,  great  and  small  with  the  same  diligence  that 
marked  the  Hodge  case.  It  is  a  newspaper’s  duty  to  see 
that  the  public  official  keeps  faith  with  the  citizen.  This  is 
an  obligation  generally  recognized  and  accepted  by 
American  newspapers.  So  it  is  with  them  that  we  share 
the  honor  of  this  award. 

y^John  S.  Knight 
Editor  and  Publisher 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

The  Independent  Newspaper  Protecting  the  Public  Interest 
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SCOTT 


Now,  a  total  of 


22  SCOTT  Units 


at  this  fast  growing  newspaper  plant 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant;  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Installed  in  late  ’56,  the  latest  additional 
Scott  Press  units  built  for  the  Dayton 
Journal-Herald,  News,  are  helping  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  average  of  more  than  150,000 
morning  &  evening  papers  per  day,  plus 
160,000  papers  each  Sunday.  Built  to 
meet  the  exact  needs  of  this  fast  growing 
newspaper,  provision  has  been  wisely 
made  for  ROP  color  advertising  and  spe¬ 
cial  sections. 

The  new  equipment  includes  7  units, 
2  Superimposed  units,  Scott  3  to  2  128 


page  Folder,  Double  upper  former,  angle 
bars,  front  and  rear  of  folder;  4  reversing 
drives  and  3,  built-in  4  page  wide  color 
fountains. 

Many  similar  installations  have  been 
planned  for  America’s  busiest  newspapers. 
We  invite  your  inquiries  regarding  Press 
Units,  Color  Units,  Folders,  Tensionplate 
lockup,  and  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters, 
all  designed  to  meet  today’s  needs  for 
speed,  dependability  and  economy. 


1® 

Killed  By  t 


THE  SUN 


THE 


SUN 


i;^,*nl.Vv,undSho.^adln^ 
Russia  Chai^  Atom^-,jf  „„J 


iscs  Could  Mean  ‘Suicide’ 

’  From  Suez,  Aqabti  Gulf. 


HEffWil  iiawsTW^;^ 


EViNING 


Combined  daily  circulation  407,691  .  .  .  Sunday  321,709 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York.  San 
Francisco  and  los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicogo  and  Detroit 
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Half  again 
than  all 
Oklahoma . 


the  Booth  Michigan  market,! 


Here’s  the  measure  of  the  Booth  ^Michigan 
market’s  eight  outstate  metropolitan  areas:  It 
is  over  50%  larger  in  net  income  and  retail 
sales  than  the  whole  State  of  Oklahoma.  It 
is  greater  in  net  income  than  any  one  of  29 
other  states;  bigger  in  retail  sales  than  any 
one  of  32  other  states. 

The  Booth  Michigan  market  is  unusual  in 
other  respects,  too.  Every  segment  of  it  is 
blanketed  by  a  strong,  respected,  influential 
Booth  newspaper.  Its  families  are  prosperous, 
solid,  responsive — and  economical  to  reach.  Its 
communities  are  balanced  and  stable. 


This  market  is  too  big  to  neglect,  too  im¬ 
portant  for  anything  but  full  scheduling.  Call 
in  the  Booth  man  now'  for  complete  information. 


BOOTH 

TKE  lAV  CITY  TIMES  THE  ANN  AIIBOII  NEWS  )  /  THE  FEINT  JOUtNAl  THE  GKAND  AAriDS  PRESS 

THE  SAGINAW  NEWS  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATHIOT  KAIAMAZOO  GAZEHE  THE  MUSKEGON  CHIONICIE 


RATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  260  Madison  Ave..  New  York  16,  MUrray 
Hill  5-2476;  Sheldon  B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Aye.,  Chicago  11,  Superior  7-4680; 
Britt  McQuillin,  785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401;  William  Shurtliff,  1612 
Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

May  20 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

May  20-21  — Chicago  Tribune  Forum  on  Distribution  and  Advertising, 
eighth  annual,  WGN  Studios,  Chicago. 

May  20-31 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  Colurrybia  University,  N.  Y. 

May  21  — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

May  24-25— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Alexander 
Hotel,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

May  24-26— Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Spring 
meeting,  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Sequoyah  State  Park,  Wagoner,  Okla. 

May  24-26 — Indiana  Associated  Press,  Spring  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

May  24-26 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Spring  I 
meeting,  Manor  Hotel,  Asheville.  i 

May  25— California  Associated  Press  Television-Radio  Association  | 
meeting,  Beverly-Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

May  25— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association  meeting.  Wagon 
Wheel  Lodge,  Beloit,  Wis. 

May  25 — United  Press  News  Editors  of  Washington  State,  Yakima, 
Washington. 

May  25-26— The  Associated  Press  of  South  Dakota,  Spring  meeting, 
Mitchell,  S.  D. 

May  25-26— LouIsIana-MIssIssIppi  Associated  Press  Broadcasters  As-  : 
ociation,  Monroe. 

May  26-27— Oh  io  Select  List  Spring  meeting.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

May  26-30 — Special  Libraries  Association,  Newspaper  Division,  annual 
convention,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

May  26-June  2 — Aviation  Writers  Association,  annua!  meeting.  Chase  | 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

May  28-31 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  and 
Editors  (FIEJ)  —  general  assembly,  Naples,  Italy,  followed  by  cruise  , 
to  Venice.  I 

May  31 — Canadian  Press,  Central  regional  meeting.  Hotel  London,  | 

London,  Ont.  i 

June  I — Canadian  Press,  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Empire  Hotel, 

North  Bay,  Ont. 

June  5-9 — National  Editorial  Association,  72pd  annua'  convention,  Shera- 
ton-Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

June  6-8 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Slimmer  outing, 
Cacapon  State  Park,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

June  6-8 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Summer  meet'ng,  Kenlake,  Ky.  9 

June  6-8 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  91st  annua,  convention,  Biloxi, 
Miss. 

June  6-9 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
annual  convention,  New  Villa  Hotel,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

June  7-8 — Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial  Association,  annual 
meeting.  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord. 

June  7-8 — Utah-ldaho  Associated  Press  members,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

June  9 — Colorado  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Denver. 

June  9-13 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  53rd  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Fontainebleau,  Miami,  Fla. 

June  10-12 — ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  29th  annual,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

June  I  I — Connecticut  Associated  Press  Spring  meeting,  Times  Tower, 
Hartford. 

June  1 1-14— International  Council  of  Industrial  Editors  Conference, 
Statler  Hotel,  Boston. 

June  12 — United  Press  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut,  mid¬ 
year  meeting  and  testimonial  dinner,  Naugatuck,  Conn, 

June  14-15 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Sum,'mer  meeting.  Bishops 
Lodge,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

June  14-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Summer 
Conference,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

June  15 — Canadian  Press,  East  regional  meeting.  Isle  Royale  Hotel, 
Sydney,  N.  S. 

June  16-17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association  meet-  ^ 
ing.  Officers  and  Directors,  Hotel  Claupool,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

June  16-18 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Summer 
meeting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 
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published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  &X) 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  bo^' 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  3fi. 

(Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey  Ciity,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail 
authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,with  TO* 
patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Copyrighted  1957  by  the  EMitor  & 
lisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  30.60  in  United  States  and  possessiow. 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries  $10.00. 
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WE  ARE  JUSTLY  PROUD 
TO  RECEIVE  OUR 
SIXTH  PULITZER  PRIZE 


Tlic  Boston  Travficr  again  has  won 
iho  I’ulil/tT  Prize  for  Pliotography, 
I  lie  only  newspaper  ever  to  win 
this  award  twice.  The  Boston  Herald 
has  won  the  Editorial  \^'riting  award 
four  times,  a  record  unmatched  by 
any  other  newspaper. 

The  iy.>7  I’hotography  Prize  went  to 
Traveler  Photographer  Harry  Trask 
for  this  dramatic  shot  of  the 
Andrea  Doria  plunging  to  her  doom 
off  Nantucket  July  26,  19.j6. 
In  1948,  Traveler  Photographer 
Frank  Cushing  won  with  his 
jiicture  of  a  weeping  boy  held 
hostage  by  a  voung  gunman. 


The  Herald's  Editorial  Writing  honors  were  won  by 
Frank  Buxton  in  1924;  F.  Lauriston  Bullard  in  1927; 
John  H.  Crider  in  1949;  and  Hon  Murray  in  19r>l. 


New  England’s  Pulitzer  Prize- Winning  Papers 

BOSTON  HEBilLD  and  TRMELEB 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

Dr.  (ileorge  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  — _ 


^rivin  J  (^oii 


-k  'k  i( 
umn 


Leon  J.  Parkinson  pioneered  Dr.  Crane’s 
“WORRY  CLINIC”  in  the  Muncie  PRESS  over 
20  years  ago. 

In  late  April,  he  reported  the  following  survey 
of  readership  for  Dr.  Crane’s  dynamic  column: 

Read  Dr.  Crane  Read  him  part  Weekly 

every  day  of  the  time  total 

Women  58%  33%  91% 

Men  38%  48%  86% 

7d  and  10(^  newspapers  iMUST  offer  top  reader- 
ship  features  to  hold  circulation  at  that  price  and 
combat  T-V.  Dr.  Crane  is  ideal  in  thus  appealing 
to  BOTH  men  and  w’omen  subscribers  (86%  & 
91%). 

2.->2  NEWSPAPERS  USE  UR.  CRANE 

21  new  papers  added  Dr.  Crane’s  column  in  the 
past  year,  thus  bringing  the  total  to  252.  Why? 

Dr.  Crane  far  outpolls  all  syndicated  columns  on 
health,  politics  and  “advice”  (Marriage  &  Family). 

lie’s  a  “double  doctor”  (Ph.D.  &  M.D.)  and  read¬ 
ers  want  expert  counsel  on  crucial  problems;  not 
flippant  retorts  and  wisecracks. 

They  know  Dr.  Crane  is  happily  married,  with 
5  children  and  is  an  active  churchman. 


HIE  “INDIRECT”  TYPE  OF  POLL 

Editor  Parkinson’s  figures  show  the  “direct” 
poll  of  Dr.  Crane’s  popularity.  But  the  “indirect” 
poll  is  reflected  in  the  monthly  mail  input  to  Dr. 


Crane: 

FREE  PRESS  (Detroit)  . .  .3,648  letters 

REPUBLIC  (Phoenix)  .  994 

GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  (St.  Louis)  ..  1,911 

CITIZEN  (Columbus)  .  755  ” 

BEACON  JOURNAL  (Akron)  ....  1,056  ” 


(Dr.  Crane  donates  his  time  for  this  non-profit 
mail  service  and  the  newspapers  receive  25%  of 
the  income  to  defray  their  handling  costs.) 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  (11) 


Sentimental  Skeptics 

!  Reporters,  far  from  being  the  hard-boiled  c\nies  carica 
;  tured  in  inovie-TV  stereotypes,  might  more  justly-aeeurateh 
be  described  as  sentimental  skeptics,  combining  healthy  a|> 

I  praisal  v\  ilb  warm  human  feelings.  A  reporter’s  lot  in  life,  ad 
inittedK.  includes  more  than  the  normal  run  of  the  grim  ani  i 
,  grisly,  of  tragedy  and  sorrow,  and  only  phony  newshawk  rhai  I 
I  acters,  few  in  number,  are  untouched  by  the  pathetic  pain  atii 
:  panic  of  the  human  cavalcade. 

These  thoughts  came  to  mind  a  recent  Sunday  while  stroll 
ing  at  Central  Park’s  rowboat  lake  1  came  upon  policemei 
working  over  the  body  of  a  drowned  12-year-old  hoy  whil' 
!\leu'  York  Mirror  reporter  George  Grady  took  notes  and  Mirro: 
photographer  Dick  .McEvilly  made  photographs.  ( I  nknown  t 
us  at  the  time.  13-\ ear-old  twin  brothers  were  at  the  bottoni 
;  of  the  lake.  I  1  recalled  a  similar  scene  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Delaware  River  at  Phillipshurg.  N.  J..  >ears  ago.  when  1  sa» 
a  youth  dragged  fiom  the  river — and  later  I  wrote  an  editorial. 
"Death  in  the  Afternoon.” 

After  being  sickened  by  the  case  of  a  mother  who  heat  he 
2-year-old  son  so  regularly  and  mercilessly  the  court  refused  t 
admit  })hotographs.  Paul  Harvey,  IJina  (Ohio)  ISetvs  wrote  a 
(X)lumn  sav  ing  he  was  hating  his  job  at  the  moment  hut  addin: 
he  will  not  quit.  He  wrote: 

*‘IIuncllinp  news  is  a  gri-^ly  liusim'ss  ...  iiiustiv  In'rause  o( 
the  kind  of  people  who  mak«‘  it.  ^e  lia>e  to  sift  tliroiigh  thfit 
filthy  Iaundr>  and  hung  it  out  on  the  line  as  is. 

“The  misfits,  the  iniserahle,  the  cruel  and  the  violent  one 
whose  exceptional  behavior  constitutes  what  the  world  calls  iies*.| 
Ernie  Pyle  once  said.  ‘If  1  have  to  look  into  the  face  of  one  niorr 
dead  man  I  think  I'll  go  nuts.' 

“lt‘s  firiven  a  lot  of  our  good  reporters  to  drink,  sonic  Hi 
walking  out  a  window,  ^oii  h-t  it  get  through  to  you  and  ill 
dominate  you. 

“If  you’re  utterly  insensitive  you're  no  good  for  the  job. 
You  can’t  comprehend  the  emotions  that  make  news  if  you  ha'f 
none  of  your  own.  Yet  each  new  hurt  that  reaches  through  I" 
your  insides  leaves  you  either  scarred  or  bleeding.'' 

1  Along  the  same  line  of  reasoning.  Frank  Tumpane.  Toronto  <0nt.' 

I  Telegram  columnist,  attempted  to  dislodge  the  popular  legend  of  tb* 
tough,  cynical  reporter  “who  loves  to  see  people  hanged  and  who  woull 
push  an  old  lady  in  front  of  a  streetcar  if  he  thought  he  could  get  a 
story  by  doing  so."  Here’s  the  Tumpane  credo-manifesto:  | 

“Like  the  hulk  of  the  population,  a  newspaperman  is.  more  ot'trt ' 
than  not,  a  married  man  whose  children  are  having  work  done  on  thei: 
teeth. 

“Part  of  his  professional  equipment  is  the  ahility  to  avobi 
being  ileceived  by  frauds  and  hypocrites  who  attempt  to  iiiisleai) 
him. 

“This  gives  rise  to  :i  healthy  skepticism — hut  thiTc’s  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  skepticism  and  cynicism. 

“In  my  experience,  I’ve  never  known  a  truly  first-cla-- 
newspaperman  who  was  a  cynic,  for  cynicism  can  stifle  a  man* 

I  sense  of  compassion  and  his  ahility  to  see  and  feel  things. 

“The  young,  tough-guy  pose,  so  dear  to  the  denizens  of 
IIollywiMKi,  is  a  pose  ami  nothing  else  and  the  posi'iir  learns  I*' k 
adjust  to  reality  or  moves  on. 

i  “Newspapermen  often  deal  with  tragedy  or  human  weaknc*-. 

'  hut  don’t  get  the  notion  their  avocation  is  heartlessness.  A  new 
!  paperman  often  dot-s  things  he  hates  to  have  to  do  hut  so  dor- 
a  doctor  or  a  policeman. 

“The  puhlie’s  right  to  know  often  takes  a  newspaperman 
into  situations  that  are  uncomfortable  for  him  and  from  whid> 
he  would  escape  if  he  could.  But  his  iliity  to  the  public  and  bb 
paper  makes  escape  impossible. 

“And  these  manifold  duties  are  performed  by  men  ao** 
women  who  are  no  more  brazen  than  anybody  else,  no  more  sar¬ 
castic  than  anybody  else  and  whose  alcoholic  intake  is  not  notits- 
ahly  higher  than  that  of  anybody  else.” 
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LATEST  FACTS...  NEWEST  FIGURES 
ABOUT  THE  BIG  LONG  ISLAND^MARKET. . . 


Based  on  the  most  recent  Sales  Management  "Survey  of  Buying  Power"  just 
published  last  week  and  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  newest  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island  figures,  also  just  arrived#. •  the  Long  Island  Press  loans  bigger 
than  ever  in  this  surging,  giant  of  a  marketi 

LONG  ISLAND  POPUIATION  -  Long  Island's  new  population  total  of  3,U20,000 
is  bigger  than  Detroit,  Hiiladelphia  or,  for  that  matter,  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  COMBINED. 

LONG  ISLAND  PAYROLL  (Net  Effective  Buying  Income)  -  Newest  estimate  is 
over  T^billion  dollars,  again  outclassing  such  cities  as  Detroit  and 
Philadelphia I 

LONG  ISLAND  RETAIL  SALES  -  With  a  1956  estimate  of  $3*881,687,000  Long 
Island's  cash  registers  ring  up  a  total  within  of  Manhattan,  which  has 
the  biggest  retail  volume  in  the  world! 

LONG  ISLAND  FOOD  SAIES  -  $l,l56,8lJi,000  is  a  colossal  amount  of  food 
sales •••  even  dhicago  falls  short  of  Long  Island's  appetite  by  more  than 
$57,000,000. 

KING  ISUND  PRESS  FOOD  ^AGE  -  According  to  Media  Records,  in  1956  the 
Long  Island  Press,  with  2,o65,20$  lines,  published  more  retail  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  New  York  City  or  Long  Island  newspaper. 

LONG  TSLA^  raESS  total  linage  -  Daring  last  year,  the  Long  Island  Press 
published  2U, 823, 866  lines  of  advertising...  this  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  6^*<iiillion  lines  or  since  1952. 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  CIRCUUTION  -  The  1st  Quarter  1957  ABC  Publisher's 
Statement  records  a  new  high  of  ^7U*20U  Daily  and  31*2,835  Sunday...  this  is 
an  increase  of  more  than  113,000  Daily  and  1U6,000  Sunday  since  1952*.. 
translated  into  terms  of  people,  it's  just  as  if  a  city  the  size  of 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas  had  been  moved  right  into  Long  Island.  During  this  same 
period'  the  City  Zone  and  Long  Island  circulation  of  all  New  Yoric  City  news¬ 
papers  combined  remains  virtually  at  a  standstill.  Yes!  the  New  York 
Market  Area  bears  re-evaluating. 


*Qu((ns.  Nassau  &  Suffolk  Countits 


lET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE! 


national  advertising  office  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  .  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y 
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Newspaper  P.  R.  Program 

National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  is  biting  off  a 
ini^htv  bi2  clumk  to  chew  in  its  determination  to  launcli  a  nation- 
wide  public  relations  campaign  on  bebalf  of  the  newspaper  business, 
but  this  is  a  job  that  must  be  done  and,  if  any  one  organization  lias 
tbe  talent  and  energy  to  do  it,  tin’s  one  lias. 

One  essential  ingredient  must  be  added,  liowev'er,  and  that  is 
the  wholehearted  endorsement  and  support  of  all  other  organizations 
in  the  newspaper  field,  particularly  those  representing  the  publishers 
and  editors.  That  support  must  be  demonstrated  individually  by  all 
executives  in  every  newspaper  plant  wlictlier  they  are  in  the  news 
or  the  business  office. 

A  well-planned  and  executed  public  relations  program,  such  as 
leaders  of  NNPA  contemplate,  would  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
newspaper  business  in  many  ways: 

It  would  enhance  the  goodwill  and  prestige  of  newspapers  among 
the  general  public— present  and  potential  readers; 

It  would  improve  the  climate  in  which  newspaper  advertising 
must  be  sold  in  competition  with  other  media; 

It  would  help  the  in-plant  employe  relations  of  newspapers  which 
is  essential  in  good  community  relations; 

And  it  would  help  to  solve  the  newspapers’  recruitment  prob¬ 
lem  by  influencing  young  people  to  study  journalism  and  pursue  it 
as  a  life  work. 

The  promotion  men  have  many  ideas  on  how  this  job  can  he 
done,  hut  they  don’t  claim  to  have  a  monopoly  on  ideas.  Thev 
earnestly  want  ideas  and  suggestions  from  others. 

Above  all,  they  need  the  help  and  cooperation  of  every  execu- 
ti\e  in  the  business.  Even  the  best  possihh*  campaign  will  fall  flat 
on  its  face  if  the  publishers  and  editors  do  not  throw  the  stipport  of 
their  newspapers  behind  it. 

Dulles  Opinions  One-Sided 

A  T  a  time  when  the  State  Department  admits  that  correspondence 

is  running  three  to  one  against  the  policy  of  barring  American 
reporters  from  Red  China,  Secretary  Dulles  tries  hard  to  score  a 
point  with  the  public  against  the  press.  He  has  his  legal-beagles 
compile  excerpts  from  court  opinions  in  substantiation  of  his  jilead- 
ing  that  the  First  Amendment  protects  onlv  publication  and  not  news¬ 
gathering. 

Thoroughness  of  research  in  preparation  of  an  argument  was 
always  a  hallmark  of  the  office  of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell  and  John 
Foster  Dulles  had  no  small  part  in  insisting  upon  that  quality  when 
he  directed  the  internationally  respected  Wall  Street  law  firm.  His 
('ffort  now,  as  a  public  official,  to  cast  the  press  in  a  role  that  runs 
counter  to  court  rulings  is  a  slipshod  mockery  of  tbe  readiness  with 
which  the  press  will  rise  to  fight  not  alone  for  prcserx'ation  of  its 
own  business  but  for  the  rights  of  a  freedom-dedicated  people. 

Our  criticism  of  the  Secretary  is  intentionally  harsh,  for  he  has 
gone  too  far  in  attempting  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  power  of  placing 
foreign  policy  above  freedom  of  the  press.  He  chooses  to  wage  war 
in  Holly wood-Broadway  advertising  fashion,  taking  quotations  out  of 
context.  There  are  just  as  many— and  stronger— judicial  views  on 
our  side. 

Mr.  Dulles  should  be  mindful  of  what  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
liis  one  time  predecessor  as  Secretary  of  State,  said  as  Chief  Justice: 
“The  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  press  was  primarily  directed  against 
the  power  of  tbe  licensor.” 


Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life,  ichereunto  thou  art  aim 
railed,  and  hast  firofessed  a  good  pro¬ 
fession  before  many  iritnesses, 

—  Timothy.  I  I;  12, 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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I  letters 

.4  S.4LARY  SC.4LE 

I  have  just  completed  reading  an  article 
by  Otto  \.  Silha,  viee  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  (April  27). 

It  was  an  extremely  readable  piece  of 
work,  but  I  was  struck  by  the  apparent 
lack  of  more  clearly  defined  points  on 
wliat  the  industry  is  trying  to  do  to  raise 
the  salary  scale  for  beginning  rep)rters. 
Mr.  Sillia  talks  of  the  $24,()00-a-ycar  rc- 
p)rter  and  eolumni.st  and  editors  earning 
$10,000  p'r  year.  He  also  mentions  the 
$1(X)  a  week  expcriinent  started  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  a  year  ago,  which  is 
working  well.  But  arc  there  other  at¬ 
tempts  being  made  to  correct  this  salary 
differential? 

In  the  short  time  I  was  connected 
actively  with  daily  newspap'r  work  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  For  a  man  who  has 
planned  on  working  in  public  relations 
cv<'r  since  he  fini.shed  his  first  hitch  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  work  was  intriguing, 
e.xciting  and  exhilarating.  The  pattern  is 
not  dull.  No  one  can  actually  .say  there 
is  “routine”  eonnectetl  with  ncwspaiicr  re¬ 
porting,  or  for  that  matter,  newspaper 
work. 

For  a  student  deeply  engrossed  with  the 
fire  and  zeal  to  prc.sent  the  news  to  the 
millions  of  newspaper  readers  the  w'orld 
over,  the  idea  of  being  able  to  formulate 
facts  into  readable  fashion  and  watch 
these  facts  unfold  in  the  cold,  blaik  letters 
of  a  daily  newspaper  is  a  thrilling  one.  But 
the  thrill  usually  does  not  last  long  these 
days. 

I  noticed  where  a  southern  newspaper 
publisher  .said  he  was  now  paying  $75  to 
beginning  reporters.  This  was  welcome 
news,  in  a  sense,  Iw'eause  when  I  applii'd 
tor  a  job  shortly  before  graduating  the  be¬ 
ginning  salary  was  $fj()  a  w’eek  and  this 
was  only  two  years  ago.  In  some  cities 
elevator  op'rators  make  as  much  or  more 
than  this  wage. 

The  l)eginning  wage  in  other  fields  of 
communications  for  a  journalism  graduate 
is  about  $100  a  week,  and  in  many  cases 
this  figure  is  higher.  When  I  was  working 
in  Louisiana  (I  was  told  this  by  fellow 
classmates  who  applied  to  these  papers 
for  work)  the  beginning  .salary  for  a  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  on  the  state’s  three  leading 
newspapers  was  $42  and  $45  a  week.  On 
the  paper  I  went  to  work  for  my  starting 
salary  was  $55.  Tlu;  beginner’s  weekly  pay 
was  raised  shortly  after  that  to  $60,  and 
this  was  considered  one  of  the  best  start¬ 
ing  wages  in  the  state. 

I  would  heartily  recommend  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  establish  a  salary  scale 
and  keep  to  that  scale.  Tell  a  beginning 
r«-porter  he  will  make  good  living  wage 
to  start  with,  and  when  he  can  expect  his 
next  rai.se  and  what  it  will  be.  Encourage 
mcml)ers  of  the  staff  to  cam  extra  money 
by  writing  for  the  Sunday  supplement— if 
there  is  one— or  free-lancing. 

James  F.  Harboun 

Assi.stant  PR  Director, 

Climax  Molybdenum  Co., 

Climax,  Colo. 

18,  1957 


C.VMSiBALlSM 

Newspapers  in  this  part  of  the  continent 
arc  headed  for  doom  unless  they  pull  up 
their  .sox.  I’ll  bet  the  same  thing  applies 
in  many  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Sharp  to  spot  trends  in  other  peoples’ 
business  they  can’t  sprt  them  in  their  own. 
Coimx-tition  for  talent  'is  keen  but  news¬ 
papers  are  not  in  the  race  becau.se  most  of 
them  don’t  seem  to  realize  the  race  is 
being  run. 

They  have  survived  to  date  through 
cannibalism.  If  they  need  talent  th<y 
raid  the  other  ncwspapt'rs  and  this  has 
blinded  them  to  the  fact  they  are  reemit- 
ing  from  an  ever-aging,  ever-narrowing 
group  of  people.  The  numher  of  yotmg 
and  talented  recruits  is  dwindling  and 
little  effort  is  being  made  to  attract  others. 

Industry  is  in  there  bidding  up  the 
bright  young  university  graduates  but  the 
newspapers  aren’t.  Any  talent  with  a  yen 
for  journalism  is  smm  snapped  up  by  PR- 
hungry  industry.  The  newspapers  will  get 
what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for— second- 
grade  material. 

The  result?  In  a  few  years  we’ll  have 
a  bunch  of  second-grade  newspapermen 
calling  on  top-grade  PR  officers  and  who 
do  you  think  is  going  to  control  the  press 
then? 

These  second-grade  newspapermen  will 
eventually  assume  desk  jobs  and  editorial 
chairs  and  they  will  pass  on  their  limited 
knowledge  to  new  and  second-grade  re¬ 
cruits.  We  will  spiral  down  from  the 
heights  we  have  achieved  until  we  crack 
up  and  the  public  will  look  around  for 
another  medium  to  fill  the  need. 

Our  countries  have  grown,  business  and 
activities  have  multiplied,  advertising 
linage  has  zoomed.  Have  we  added  to  our 
editorial  staffs  to  cover  this  increase?  Not 
adecjuatcly.  W’e  put  in  iluorcscent  lights, 
tiles  on  the  floor,  tiles  on  the  ceiling  but 
these  improvements  light,  support  and 
shelter  the  same  number  of  desks.  We  tear 
down  walls  to  put  in  bigger  presses  but  we 
don’t  tear  down  walls  to  put  in  bigger 
editorial  staffs. 

R.  11.  .M.vcDo.nald 

Executive  Editor, 

Western  Producer, 

Saskatoon,  Canada. 

OUT  OF  CHINA 

Right  along  I  have  disagreed  with  you 
and  some  fine  newspaper  people  alrout 
this  question  of  American  press  entry  into 
Red  China.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Chao  will 
help  to  convince  some  of  those  on  the 
other  side?- including  Eoitob  6c  Pubi.isiikr— 
that  our  State  Department’s  decision 
should  be  accepted  and  supported  by  the 
American  press. 

My  view  is  not  entirely  academic.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  in  Hong  Kong  this  Fall.  I 
would  certainly  enjoy  a  chance  to  go  over 
into  Red  China,  but  not  under  circum¬ 
stances  as  they  are  tcxiay. 

Joii.v  S.  Piper 

Financial  Editor, 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Sews. 
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Another  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Washington  reporting 
won  by 

James  Reston 

of  The  New  York  Times 


This  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  reporting 
has  been  won  by  James  Reston,  chief  of  The  New 
York  Times  Washington  bureau.  He  won  it  for  his 
five-part  series  analyzing  the  Presidency,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Times  last  June. 

This  is  the  30th  Pulitzer  award-26  prizes  and  four 
citations— won  Vjy  The  New  York  Times  and  its 
staff,  more  than  have  been  won  by  any  other  news¬ 
paper.  They  cover  a  wide  variety  of  fields— science, 
exploration,  foreign  news,  Wa.shington  news, 
labor,  sports. 


It  is  the  second  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Scotty  Reston. 
His  first,  in  1944,  was  won  for  his  reporting  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Security  Conference.  He  has 
won  several  Overseas  Press  Club  awards  as  well. 

These  awards  are  practical  expression  by  Scotty 
Reston’s  colleagues  of  what  .some  of  them  say  of 
him,  that  he  is  “the  greate.st  American  reporter 
today,”  “tops  in  his  field.” 


More  than  a  dozen  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  are  on 
the  staff  of  The  New  York  Times  today.  They  are 
part  of  an  unmatched  team  of  editors,  reporters 
and  correspondents  that  covers  the  world  every 
day.  They  make  The  New  York  Times  the  fas¬ 
cinating  newspaper  it  is.  Readers  get  more  out  of 
The  Times.  And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a 
newspaper,  advertisers  do  too. 
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Promoters  Shape  Program 
Of  PR  for  Newspapers 


Wide  Use  of  Coiisidiiie  Piece 
Asked;  Service  Awards  Planm^d 

By  Hoberl  U.  Itrown 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Tlic  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  is  em¬ 
barking  on  a  nation-wide  program  to  promote  the  public- 
relations  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Two  hundrt*d  and  fifty  members  attending  the  27tli 
national  convention,  largest  in  NNPA  history,  at  the  Jung 
Hotel  this  week,  were  told  that  their  lioard  of  directors 
has  appropriated  S1,(KX)  to  start  the  campaign.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  has  been  named  to  canvas  all  promotion  man¬ 
agers  and  to  formulate  a  plan  of  action  for  presentation  to 

the  board  in  90  days.  - 

President  Ted  H.  Barrett  of  News  Serv-ice.  The  theme  is 

“Newspapers  make  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  people’s  lives  .  .  . 
every  day.” 

Mr.  Harding  reported  at  the 
and  circulation  of  newsi)apeis  close  of  the  convention  Wednes- 
hut  that  the  industry  in  gen-  day  that  preliminary  ideas  in- 
eral  has  Ijeen  overlooking  its  eluded  establishing  awards  for 
public  relations  aspects  —  that  newspaper  public  sei-vice  activi- 
of  shaping  and  increasing  it.s 
>rood  will. 


the  Uallax  Montin-f/  Xews  told 
the  opening  session  that  pro¬ 
motion  men  have  been  doing  a 
good  job  of  increasing  linage 


ties;  solicitation  of  ideas  for 
features  from  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press 
similar  to  the  Considine  piece 
with  the  hope  that  these  or¬ 
ganizations  will  later  help  in 
disseminating  part  of  the  P.R. 
progi-am. 

Tried  Once  Before 

Bert  Stolpe,  I  ten  Moineit 
Register  &'  Tribune,  reminded 
the  convention  that  a  similar 
program  had  been  attempted 
once  before  in  19.51  with  the 
approval  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
and  that  a  scries  of  ads  had 
been  prepared  and  distributed. 
Fifty  newspapers  were  lined  up 
to  run  the  ads  hut  few  of  them 
ever  appeared. 

Mr.  Stolpe  said  the  promotion 
man  may  desire  to  run  these  ads 
but  it  is  up  to  the  publishers 
and  the  managing  editors  to 
get  them  into  the  papers.  He 
suggested  that  the  approval  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 


Improved  Climate 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin  of  the  Sew 
York  Times,  member  of  the 
three-man  committee  which  in¬ 
cludes  Howard  Wilcox  of  the 
Itidianaihilis  Star  and  Seivs  un¬ 
der  chairman  Clarence  W. 
Harding  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  told  the  convention 
there  has  been  an  increasing 
need  for  industry  action  on  a 
program  to  promote  newspapers 
as  a  medium  and  to  improve 
the  climate  in  which  newspapers 
are  sold.  He  said  the  NNPA 
would  welcome  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  from  other  segments  of 
the  newspaper  business  but 
that  the  association  had  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  to  tackle  the  job 
itself. 

The  first  step  in  the  program 
will  be  dis.scmination  in  mats 
of  full  page  and  lOOd-line  size 
of  an  ad  prepared  and  run  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  built 
around  three  recent  columns  by 
Hob  Considine  of  International 


SILK  STOCKING  DISTRICT  vote  appears  to  be  unanimous  for  now 
leaders  of  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Phyllis 
Battelle,  INS  columnist,  congratulates  the  winners  at  New  Orleans: 
Left  to  right — Edward  Templin,  Lexington  Herald  Leader,  president; 
Barry  Urdang,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  first  vicepresident;  and  Howard 
S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis  newspapers,  second  vicepresident. 
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Stlcer  Shovel 
To  Lute  Secretory 

New  Orleans,  La. 

'I’ln*  "SiUrr  .Shovel  Award,” 
highest  recognition  of  .NMPA, 
was  given  poslhunioiisly  to 
Frank  A.  Knight,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  association 
from  191-4  to  1936  who  was 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
and  managing  editor  of  that 
paper  when  he  died  last 
Summer. 

The  assoriatiun  recently 
iledicated  a  plaque  in  the 
business  oflice  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  to  Mr.  Knight  in  tribute 
to  bis  many  years  of  devoted 
•  service  to  NNPA. 


lishers  As.sociation  and  the  AP 
Managing  Editors  Association 
should  be  obtained  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  “becau.se  they  are  the 
ones  that  put  the  kibosh  on  it 
the  last  time.”  He  also  hoped 
the  NNPA  committee  would  not 
overlook  the  use  of  radio  and 
TV  in  this  campaign.  There  are 
three  P.R.  jobs,  not  just  one, 
he  said — with  the  public,  within 
the  industry,  and  in  recruiting 
new  staff  people. 

Mr.  Wilcox  assured  the  con¬ 
vention  that  all  of  these  points 
had  been  discussed  and  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  board  meeting 
and  at  preliminary  meetings  of 
the  committee  and  that  they  will 
not  be  overlooked.  He  said  the 
committee  is  exploratory  and 
will  come  up  with  a  plan  or 
|)rogram  that  the  association 
may  or  may  not  approve.  He 
appealed  again  for  suggestions. 

Templin  Filected 

Fid  Templin,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  was  elected 
president  of  NNP.A  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  newly-elected  first  vice- 
president  is  Barry  Urdang, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  the 
new  second  vicepresident  is 
Howard  Wilcox,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News. 

New  directors  elected  for 
three  years  are:  Bernard  I). 
Feld,  Jr.,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Sews  and  Post  Herald;  Bettie 
Gibson,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press; 
.Arthur  W.  Keeney,  Canton 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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BEST  IN  SHOW  promotion  plaque  is  accepted  by  Joel  L.  Irwin,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  from  Robert  U.  Brown, 
president  and  editor  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


(Ohio)  licjioxitory;  and  Andrew 
Hertol.  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Clifford  A.  Shaw,  Providence 
Journal,  was  re-elected  by  the 
board  as  secretary-treasurer. 
Joel  Irwin,  Cincin7iati  Enquirer, 
was  named  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mr.  Wilcox  on  the  board. 
Mr.  Hertel  was  scheduled  to  be 
elevated  from  second  to  first 
vicejuesident  but  declined  be¬ 
cause  pressure  of  his  job  would 
not  permit  him  to  devote  the 
proper  time  as  an  officer  of  the 
association. 

Pittsburgh  was  chosen  for  the 
1958  convention  on  May  4-7  at 
the  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel.  Miami 
Beach  was  tentatively  selected 
as  the  convention  site  for  1959. 
It  was  announced  that  NNPA 
membership  went  over  the  500 
mark,  including  active  and  as¬ 
sociate  members,  during  the 
convention. 

Of  Major  Importance 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  told  the  promotion  men 
at  dinner  Monday  that  “editor¬ 
ial  promotion  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  public  or  com¬ 
munity  relations  tool  we  have 
on  our  papers.”  He  said  most 
publishers  are  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  but  he 
doubted  that  many  of  them  look 
upon  editorial  promotion  as  of 
major  importance. 

“In  the  smaller  cities,  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  is  the  whole 
public  relations  department,”  he 
said.  “He  has  to  head  up  two  or 
three  community  projects  every 
year.  He  has  to  speak  at  civic 
conventions.  He  has  to  person¬ 
ally  direct  his  paper’s  editorial 
policy,  and  keep  his  community 
on  its  toes  in  every  phase  of 
community  life.  But  on  the 
larger  papers,  one  man  simply 
can’t  do  the  job. 

“Nevertheless,  the  challenge 
of  these  responsibilities  has  to 
be  met,  and  it’s  to  the  everlast¬ 
ing  credit  of  newspapers  that 
they  assume  a  responsible  role 
in  all  phases  of  community  life. 
If  the  time  comes  when  news¬ 
papers  fail  to  recognize  their 
community  responsibilities, 
someone  else  will,  and  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  importance  of  news¬ 
papers  will  wane.  I  don’t  want 
that;  I  don’t  believe  you  or 
your  publishers  want  it,  either,” 
he  said. 

“Public  relations  involve  peo¬ 
ple,  and  so  long  as  there  are 
people,  we’re  going  to  have 
public  relations  problems.  Good 
public  relations  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  same  yardstick  that 
other  business  organizations 
and  industries  use.  For  one 
thing,  we  get  out  a  new  product 


every  day  of  the  year.  Every 
day  of  the  year  we  have  to  take 
a  stand  on  a  number  of  com¬ 
munity  projects,  programs,  pro¬ 
posals,  laws,  and  even  public 
officials.  If  we  run  the  kind  of 
American  newspapers  we  should 
be  running,  we  take  a  stand 
with  all  the  courage  of  our  con¬ 
victions  and  with  the  overall 
welfare  of  the  community,  or 
the  state,  or  the  nation  as  our 
guide.  Nevertheless,  there  will 
be  several  thousand  people  who 
don’t  agree  with  us,  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  more  people  who  will 
swear  that  we’re  trying  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  people,  run  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  ram  this  or  that 
down  their  throat.  This  is  one 
of  the  hazards  of  our  business, 
and  if  we  haven’t  guts  enough 
to  stand  up  and  take  criticism, 
we  should  find  another  way  to 
make  a  living. 

“On  the  other  hand,  knowing 
that  our  business  lends  itself  to 
criticism,  both  good  and  bad,  we 
should  take  bold  and  consistent 
steps  to  re-affirm  our  position 
as  civic  minded.  God-fearing 
newspapers,  and  this  is  where 
a  strong,  well  planned  editorial 
promotion  program  or  public 
relations  program  becomes  a 
“must.”  Because  you  are  the 
experts  in  this  field,  I  don’t 
have  to  tell  you  that  almost 
every  man  or  woman  who  works 
for  a  newspaper  for  six  months 


considers  him.self  or  herself  a 
public  relations  expert.  Some¬ 
times  this  makes  your  job  hard¬ 
er,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
might  help  you  tremendously.” 

“Our  job  is  to  print  the  news 
and  to  interpret  news  to  the 
public.  Your  job  is  to  interpret 
your  newspaper  to  the  people 
in  your  organization  and  in 
your  community.  1  don’t  believe 
there  is  nearly  enough  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper’s  editorial 
policy.  I  think  we  should  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  to  get 
readers  interested  in  the  editor¬ 
ial  page;  get  more  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  writing  letters  to  the 
editor.  And  when  you  have  an 
interesting  letter  to  the  editor, 
for  heaven’s  sake,  promote  it  on 
page  one  with  a  small  box.  By 
skilful  and  timely  editorial  pro¬ 
motion,  you  can  do  as  much  to 
increase  the  effective  commu¬ 
nity  leadership  of  your  news¬ 
paper  as  the  men  who  write  the 
editorials.” 

Taken  for  Grunted 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  in  his  keynote  address 
to  the  convention  said  “there  is 
a  tendency  on  the  i)art  of  the 
public  to  take  us  for  granted 
because,  unlike  television,  new.s- 
papers  have  been  around  a  long 
time  and  didn’t  come  into  ac¬ 
ceptance  only  in  the  past  decade. 


“That’s  why  the  job  of  the 
promotion  manager  is  difficult 
and  extremely  important. 

“Today’s  newspaper  is  a  fine 
product.  It  renders  services  un- 
equalled  by  any  other  medium. 

It  carries  a  tremendous  impact. 
But,  are  we  telling  the  public 
enough  about  it  ?  Next  to  food, 
fuel,  clothing  and  water,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  product  is  more 
widely  used  in  literate  areas 
than  is  the  newspaper.  Nor  do 
1  believe  that  any  other  prod¬ 
uct  is  more  needed  or  more  nec¬ 
essary  in  democratic  countries.” 

Mr.  Healy  told  the  promotion 
managers  that  “within  limita¬ 
tions,  I  am  sure  you  men  and 
women  are  doing  a  great  job. 

I  am  not  sure  that  all  the  tools 
and  facilities  and  other  support 
which  you  need  always  have 
been  provided  you.  It’s  your 
duty  and  privilege  to  make  our 
readers  and  the  children  who 
will  be  our  readers  aware  of  the 
rich  and  important  fare  which 
newspapers  make  available  to 
them.” 

Newspaper’s  Advantages 

The  editor  said  he  has  “con¬ 
fidence  that  the  services  which 
newspapers  have  rendered  in 
the  past  and  the  audiences 
which  they  have  reached  in 
earlier  years  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  many  more  serv¬ 
ices  which  they  will  render  in 
the  future  and  with  the  vast 
audiences  which  they  will  reach  i 
in  years  to  come.”  He  noted  I 
that  prophets  of  gloom  had  pre¬ 
dicted  the  end  of  newspapers 
with  the  advent  of  radio,  then 
wiE.  the  coming  of  facsimile 
and  later  with  the  birth  of  tele¬ 
vision.  He  gave  credit  to  tele¬ 
vision’s  value  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  field  but  he  was  positive 
TV  never  will  rival  the  daily 
newspaper  in  the  dissemination 
of  information. 

His  reasons  were:  1.  The 
news  in  a  good  newspaper  is 
complete.  On  TV  it  is  limited. 

2.  The  daily  newspaper  can  sup¬ 
ply  background  and  explanatory 
information  which  is  news  be¬ 
hind  the  news  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  equalled  by  televi¬ 
sion.  3.  The  newspaper  supplies 
perspective  to  the  news  —  TV 
and  facsimile  cannot.  4.  The 
newspaper  is  there  when  you  I 
want  to  read  it.  What  you  want  | 
to  read  is  indexed  so  that  you  , 
can  find  it  with  a  minimum  of  ' 
bother.  You  can  make  your  j 
own  choice  of  what  you  want 
to  read  and  when  you  want  to  ! 
read  it.  With  television  this 
isn’t  possible.  You  take  what’s 
on  the  screen  at  a  time  chosen 
by  the  broadcaster,  not  by  the  i 
reader  or  viewer.  5.  Building  of 
reader  confidence  is  no  over-  . 
night  undertaking. 
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Stock  Sold  in  New  Daily 
For  Lima:  Strike  Goes  On 


at  International  House  reception  for  promotion  men:  Left  to  right- 
Robert  N.  Weed.  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune:  Edward  A.  Falasca, 
Bureau  of  Advertising;  and  Russ  Perry,  Peoria  Journal  Star. 


_ _ 

HOST  Martin  Burke  of  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (at  right)  greets 
Daniel  K.  Stern  of  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News  and  Fred¬ 
erick  N.  Lowe  of  Detroit  Pree  Press. 

Stales;  Martin  Branner,  creator 
of  “Winnie  Winkle;”  A1  Smith, 
creator  of  “Mutt  and  Jeff;”  and 
Stan  Drake,  originator  of 
“Juliet  Jones.” 


Citation  Given 
Comics  Council 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  presented  a 
citation  to  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council,  Inc.,  “in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  farsighted  leader¬ 
ship  provided  in  conceiving, 
planning  and  directing  the  first 
Newspaper  Comics  Week.” 

The  citation  was  awarded  “as 
evidence  of  appreciation  for  a 
most  successful  demonstration 
that  a  united  public  relations 
program  by  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  on  behalf  of  all  news¬ 
papers  can  give  exciting  impact 
to  the  dominance  of  newspapers 
as  the  most  powerful  medium 
in  the  field  of  communications 
today.” 

Allen  Saunders,  creator  of  the 
“Steve  Roper”  and  “Mary 
Worth”  strips,  received  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 
He  was  also  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  at  a  comic  artist  show 
staged  by  John  Chase,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  New  Orleans 


4  Qualifications 

For  Gal  Reporter 

New  Orleans 
Phyllis  Battelle,  author  of 
the  ‘‘Assignment  America" 
column  for  International 
News  Service,  told  an  NNPA 
luncheon  meeting  about  her 
experiences  in  interview'ing 
various  celebrities.  She  listed 
four  qualifications  for  a  good 
female  reporter,  or  any  good 
reporter:  accuracy,  curiosity 
about  people,  keeping  the 
writing  simple,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  work  hard. 

She  said  she  would  never 
hesitate  to  use  her  womanly 
charms  to  get  an  advantage 
over  a  male  competitor,  if 
it  was  necessary,  but  she 
warned  against  “over-protec¬ 
tive  city  editors’’  who  can  be 
a  handicap  to  a  good  woman 
reporter. 


.A  new  newspaper  for  Lima, 
Ohio — the  Citizen — is  definitely 
assured,  James  A.  Howenstine, 
one  of  the  backers  of  the  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  Lima  Citi¬ 
zen  Publishing  Company,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Meanwhile,  the  struck  Hoiles- 
owned  News  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

Mr.  Howenstine  said  stock 
was  selling  rapidly  in  the  new 
corporation.  By  May  12,  more 
that  $300,000  of  the  projected 
$500,000  capitalization  had  been 
sold  at  $25  a  share,  he  said. 
•About  600  purchasers  were 
represented. 

First  Issue  July  1 
“A  32-page  Hoe  press  and 
complete  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  ordered  and  is 
on  the  way  to  Lima,”  Mr, 
Howenstine  said.  “The  building 
we  have  chosen  for  the  plant  is 
being  remodeled.  We  definitely 
expect  to  be  able  to  publish  our 
first  issue  July  1.” 

R.  C.  Barton,  state  e<litor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  engaged  as  editor  of  the 
Citizen.  He  will  come  to  Lima 
shortly  and  start  organizing  a 
news  staff. 

Before  the  News  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  R.  C.  Hoiles  and 
Freedom  Newspapers  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1956,  Mr.  Barton  was 
editor  of  the  News. 

Wayne  Current,  presently  on 
the  News  advertising  staff,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  new  pub¬ 
lishing  corporation,  to  be  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Citizen. 

Mr.  Howenstine  came  to  Lima 
28  years  ago,  and  with  Sam 
Kamin  helped  establish  Neon 
Products.,  Inc.  Mr.  Kamin  is 
president  and  Mr.  Howenstine, 
secretary-treasurer,  of  the  firm, 
which,  according  to  the  latter, 
had  a  sales  volume  of  $10  mil¬ 
lion  in  1956. 

“So  great  has  the  antagon¬ 
ism  grown  against  the  News, 
that  formation  of  the  Citizen 
has  become  a  local  crusade,” 
Mr.  Howenstine  said.  Mr.  Ka¬ 
min  and  he  will  control  51%  of 
the  publishing  venture,  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  plans. 

‘.Antagonism’  Discounted 
This  “antagonism”  was  dis¬ 
counted  by  Frank  H.  Cooey, 
editor  of  the  News. 

“We  feel  that  citizens  in 
general  and  the  merchants  in 
particular  have  been  supporting 
us  very  well,”  Mr.  Cooey  said. 


He  admitted  “considerable  con¬ 
fusion”  existed,  because  of  the 
strike. 

“We  have  been  out  on  time 
all  this  week,  however,”  he 
said.  “Some  of  our  carriers  have 
come  back  to  us.  We  have  also 
recruited  new  ones.  Our  circu¬ 
lation  department  is  making  a 
careful  check  and  by  the  end 
of  this  week,  we  ought  to  be  in 
good  shape  on  deliveries.” 

The  News  circulation  week¬ 
days  has  been  running  between 
35,000  and  36,000,  with  the  .ABC 
well  over  37,000  Sundays.  On 
May  15,  according  to  Mr.  Cooey, 
the  press  run  was  28,000. 

The  .American  Newspaper 
Guild  Local  166  called  the  strike 
May  1  and  was  joined  by  the 
craft  unions,  which  claimed  they 
had  been  “locked  out”  by  the 
management. 

The  News  imported  a  staff 
from  Texas,  Colorado,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  various  other  points, 
bringing  in  about  75  workers, 
according  to  Mr.  Cooey. 

Guild  Explains 

William  R.  Lee,  president  of 
the  Lima  guihl,  said  the  terms 
of  the  contract  sought  with  the 
News’  management  “are  no 
more  than  have  been  won  by 
unions  in  other  instances,  not 
some  outrageous  voice  in  man¬ 
agement”  as  might  be  inferred 
in  the  management  statement 
that  the  guild  seeks  “control 
over  operation  of  the  paper.” 

The  management  claims  that 
the  real  issue  is  over  the  union 
shop,  but  Mr.  Lee  countered 
that  the  Hoiles  representatives 
were  seeking  to  delete  the  basic 
protections  of  the  old  agree¬ 
ment. 

“The  Guild,”  he  said,  “has 
been  compelled  to  demand  the 
union  shop  and  other  safe¬ 
guards  because  almost  all  of 
the  new  employes  hired  by 
Hoiles  have  not  only  refused  to 
join  the  Guild  but  have  indi¬ 
cated  a  preconceived  opposition 
to  unionism.” 

Mr.  Lee  added  that  it  is 
“noteworthy”  that  all  of  the 
editorial  executives  inherited 
from  previous  management 
have  “resigned.” 

The  guild  leader  denied  that 
agreement  had  been  reached  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  on  wages  and! 
hours.  He  said  management  had: 
counter-proposed  an  end  of  the 
8-hour  day  and  40-hour  week 
and  no  guarantee  of  full-time 
work. 
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Legal  Review  Shows: 


Dulles  Omits  Relevant 
Opinions  on  His  Policy 


Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  reaffirming  his  position  that 


pression  or  abridjjement  of  the 
publicity  afforded  by  a  free 
press  cannot  be  regarded  other¬ 
wise  than  with  grave  concern 
...  A  free  press  stands  as  one 
of  the  great  interpreters  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the 
people.  To  allow  it  to  be  fet¬ 
tered  is  to  fetter  ourselves.” 
The  gist  of  the  majority 


,  .  1  1  i  1  u  \  ..,,1  opinion  in  193.5  was  that  the 

foreign  policy  precludes  tracel  by  American  newsmen  and  narrowly  limit- 


others  into  Red  China,  this  week  incited  a  legal  test  of  his  freedom  from  censorship, 

passport  issuing  powers.  A  few  years  later  Justice  Black 

Coupk'd  with  the  Secretary’s  explanation  to  a  news  wrote  in  the  Bridges  case  that 
r  'i-  i,  “the  First  Amendment  must  be 

conference  that  he  is  standing  on  his  judgment  of  what  is  ^  command  of  the 

best  for  the  interests  of  the  country  until  courts  rule  other-  broadest  scope  that  explicit 
wise  was  a  reiteration  of  his  philosophy  that  the  First  language,  read  in  the  context  of 
Amendment  guarantees  protection  for  the  press  against  ^  liberty-loving  society,  will 
restraint  of  publication  but  not  of  news-gathering. 

Mr.  Dulles,  a  lawyer,  first  ex- 


allow.’ 

“Even  the  expression  of  legis- 


nrersecTthis  Vrew  in  ^’letter  re  opi'hon  of  a  Massachusetts  lative  preferences  or  beliefs, 
piessed  inis  yiew  in  a  '^rrer  r  davs  of  the  said  Justice  Roberts  in  1939, 

cently  to  Arthur  Hays  Sulzber-  court  in  the  eailiest  days  of  the  „  .  transform  minor  mat- 

eer  nublisher  of  the  Xetv  York  republic  to  the  effect  that  “the  cannot  transroim  minor  mat 

Time-i  This  week  he  bolstered  liberty  of  the  press  was  intend-  tors  of  public  incoinemence  or 
lime..  1  his  wee  he  .e  prevent  aW  (italics  sup-  annoyance  into  substantive  evils 

of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant 


collection  of  court 


it  with  „  - - - -  - 

fitations  plied)  previous  restraints  upon 

”  ,  ,  ,  Dublications  as  had  been  nrar  the  curtailment  of  liberty  of  ex- 

In  reply  to  a  reporter’s  ques-  Puo'icaiions  as  nad  oeen  prac-  .  „ 

tion  on  this  point,  Mr.  Dulles  governments  to  piession. 

said-  “It  has  been  suggested  efforts  of  patriots  to-  Circulation  Essential 

that  by  reason  of  the  First  enlightening  their  fellow  James  Madison  contended  in 

Amendment  newspaper  people  ^  their  rights  and  jbe  constitutional  debates  that 

in  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  ^  ®  duties  of  rulers.  security  of  the  freedom  of 

the  press  have  a  right  to  freely  A  Business  the  press  requires  that  it 

travel  everywhere.  T  merely  jij..  Dulles  relied  on  the  deci-  should  be  exempted  alike  from 
pointed  out  that  that  is  not  the  gjon  in  the  Associated  Press-  previous  restraint  by  the  Ex¬ 
interpretation  of  the  Constitu-  Watson  Case  to  cite  that  the  ecutive  and  the  Legislative 
tion  which  the  Supreme  Court  publishing  business  is  not  en-  power. 

has  adopted.”  shrined  in  “a  constitutional  I"  the  Griffin  case  which  the 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Dulles  said,  sanctuary”  exempt  from  the  Dulles  compilation  omits,  Jus- 
it  was  not  a  correct  interpreta-  application  of  commercial  laws,  tice  Hughes  called  up  the  1877 
tion  of  his  position  to  say  that  Omitted  was  Chief  Justice  ruling  of  the  high  court  that 
the  American  press  can  cover  Hughes’  comment  in  Near  v.  made  the  liberty  of  circulating 
foreign  news  only  on  the  suf-  Minnesota  in  this  respect:  as  essential  to  freedom  of  the 
ferance  of  the  Secretary  of  “Characterizing  the  publication  press  as  the  liberty  of  publish- 
State.  The  whole  legal  area  as  as  a  business,  and  the  business  iag.  “Indeed,”  said  the  court, 
regards  passports  is  somewhat  as  a  nuisance,  does  not  permit  “without  the  circulation,  the 
in  doubt,  he  explained,  em-  an  invasion  of  the  constitutional  publication  would  be  of  little 
phasizing  that  his  policy  is  not  immunity  against  restraint.”  value.” 

exclusively  restrictive  of  the  Justice  'Brandeis  in  the  AP-  Julies  turned  to  the  state 

INS  news  property  case  held  courts  to  find  exact  words  for 
He  would  like  to  see  a  court  ^bat  “the  business  of  a  news  the  contention  that  the  First 
te.st  made  of  whether  or  not  agency  is  to  gather  systemati-  Amendment  does  not  give  a  pro- 
the  right  to  travel  everywhere  ‘bnowledge  of  such  occur-  tectcd  right  to  gather  news. 

IS  superior  to  foreign  policy.  rences  of  interest  and  to  dis-  “Sober  reflection  will  refute  any 
If  such  a  question  should  tribute  reports  thereof.”  Such  contrary  view,”  said  a  Pennsyl- 
originate  on  the  part  of  the  business,  in  his  view,  was  “a  vania  jurist  in  the  case  in¬ 
press,  there  is  substantial  sup-  business  affected  with  a  public  volving  the  right  to  exclude 
port  in  Supreme  Court  prece-  interest”  and  other  members  of  photographers  from  a  court. 

dent-decisions  for  an  argument  ^be  court  characterized  it  as  Purpose  of  Newspapers 
opposed  to  Mr.  Dulles’  theory,  «„  »  ■  «  i#  ^  i 

a  cursory  review  of  the  law  tit  r,  ,,  j  Ruling  against  an  anti-litter 

books  by  E&P  showed.  His  com-  .  quoted  the  court  ordinance  that  interfered  with 

pilation  of  citations  and  excerpts  Pennekamp  contempt  publication.  Supreme  Court 

J.  .  .  .  1-1  case  as  saying  the  purpose  of  .Tnstiee  Roberts  in  iq-tq  held 

from  court  opinions  glaringly  Ponst  t.ition  Lt  to 


gathered  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.” 

The  final  citation  in  the 
Dulles  brief  is  Justice  Bell  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  who  said  recently  in  the 
photography  case:  “While  ga¬ 
thering  of  the  new's  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  privately- 
owned  newspaper  business,  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that 
freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
give  a  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected  right  to  gather  news  .  . . 
Freedom  of  the  press  means  a 
constitutionally  protected  right 
to  publish  news  without  censor¬ 
ship,  but  even  that  right  is 
neither  absolute  nor  unlimited." 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  ruling  that 
the  Associated  Press  was  a 
news-gathering  business  subject 
to  the  anti-trust  laws  said  the 
press  could  be  subjected  neither 
to  governmental  interference 
nor  to  repression  by  private  in¬ 
terests. 

Georgia’s  Supreme  Court 
said  in  1897:  “The  press  should 
be  free.  It  should  not  be  de¬ 
terred  from  its  legitimate 


work.” 


‘Limited  Plan’  Asked 

Mr.  Dulles  repeated  his  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  news-gathering 
community  come  up  with  a  plan 
“sufficiently  limited”  for  cover¬ 
age  of  China  so  that  it  would 
be  consistent  with  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  objectives.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  U.S.  newspapers 
could  hire  nationals  of  other 
countries  to  report  from  China 
without  incurring  this  country’s 
official  obligation  to  protect  its 
citizens  abroad. 

If  the  Chinese  Communists 
should  release  American  prison¬ 
ers  held  there,  Mr.  Dulles  said 
it  was  probable  his  passport 
policy  w’ould  be  relaxed. 


Dean  on  Kander  Staff 

Dean  Earl  English  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  has  joined  the  con¬ 
sulting  staff  of  Allen  Kander  & 
Co.  to  advise  on  publishing  and 
broadcast  problems  and  evalu¬ 
ations.  The  arrangement  has  the 
approval  of  the  University's 
Board  of  Curators. 


omitted  some  pertinent  com-  ^  privilege.! 

ments  by  the  judiciary  on  Fir.st  institution,  but  to  protect  all 
Amendment  principles.  persons  in  their  right  to  print 

Citation  on  Mr.  ^bat  they  will  or  to  utter  it.” 

Dulles  list  was  from  Near  v. 

Minnesota,  the  Supreme  Court  Broader  Scope 

being  quoted  as  saying:  “It  is  In  Grosjean  v.  American 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  guar-  Press,  one  of  the  all-time  great 
anty  to  prevent  restraints  upon  decisions  on  the  First  Amend-  tablished  for  the  purpose  of 
publication.”  ment,  which  the  Secretary’s  printing  and  publishing  the 

In  this  same  opinion.  Chief  list  does  not  mention.  Justice  news  of  the  day,  made  up  as 
Justice  Hughes  recalled  the  Sutherland  w-rote  that  “the  sup-  it  is  of  a  multitude  of  incidents 


that  “the  public  convenience  . . . 
does  not  justify  an  exertion  of 
the  police  pow-er  which  invades 
the  free  communication  of  in¬ 
formation  an.l  opinion  secured 
by  the  Constitution.”  As  early 
as  1908  Kentucky  Supreme 
Court  said  “newspapers  are  es- 
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Gray  Heads  Ad  Club 

Robert  M.  Gray,  advertising 
manager  of  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Company,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  this  week.  Other  new  of¬ 
ficers  are:  Gene  Flack,  director 
of  advertising  of  Sunshine  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Inc.,  vicepresident,  and 
Carl  H.  Eiser,  publisher  of 

Hosier!!  avd  Underwear  Review, 
treasurer. 
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TV  Networks  Supply  Press 
With  Thousands  of  Stories 


Ex-Newsmen  Are  Employed  By 
TV  Press  Information  Staffs 

By  Kay  Erwin 


Television  networks  employ 
scores  of  experienced  ex-news¬ 
papermen  on  staffs  organized 
like  newspaper  newsrooms  to 
supply  newspapers  with  tele¬ 
vision  news. 

Heads  of  the  press  informa¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  net¬ 
works  report  an  ever-growing 
demand  for  television  news 
with  many  newspapers  estab¬ 
lishing  television  columns  or 
expanding  such  columns  into 
pages  or  into  weekly  supple¬ 
ments  devoted  to  radio-TV  pro¬ 
grams  and  personalities. 

Copydesks  Function 

The  big  press  news  staffs 
have  writers  assigned  to  regu¬ 
lar  beats — certain  TV  shows — 
and  in  addition  they  are  given 
special  assignments  by  the  head 
of  the  departments.  A  copy- 
desk,  like  those  in  newspaper 
shops,  functions  in  each  net¬ 
work  headquarters. 

Scores  of  stories  are  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  They  go  directly 
by  Teletype  into  the  offices  of 
news  services  in  New  York  and 
into  the  news  rooms  of  the 
New  York  newspapers. 

The  National  broadcasting 
Company,  at  the  direction  of 
Syd  Eiges,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  the  Press  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  handles  news  for 
the  press,  and  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Department,  which  handles 
letters,  asked  NBC  stations 
over  the  country  to  evaluate 
the  use  of  radio-TV  news  by 
newspapers  in  their  areas.  The 
overall  response  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  120%  in  newspaper 
space  given  to  TV. 

In  summary,  the  findings  of 
the  survey  were:  1)  Almost 
universal  increases  both  in  the 
daily  and  Sunday  editions  in 
space  allotted  to  radio-TV 
news.  2)  A  strong  trend  to 
publication  of  special  week-end 
T\  supplements.  3)  Increasing 
appearance  in  the  papers  of 
local  TV  columns,  as  well  as 
increased  use  of  syrndicated  TV 
columns.  4)  Emergence  of  free- 
distribution  TV  publications 
where  the  press  “tends  to  sup¬ 
press  Tv  news.” 

To  show  the  “TV-happiness” 
of  newspapers,  the  survey  listed 
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many  newspapers  which  have 
doubled  or  tripled  use  of  TV 
news. 

NBC  Survey 

The  NBC  check-up  showed 
an  80%  increase  in  news  space 
allotted  to  radio-TV  in  375  New 
England  newspapers.  Increases 
in  the  use  of  radio-TV  news 
on  some  newspapers  in  a  three- 
year  period  were  reported  to 
range  as  high  as  300%,  400%, 
500%  and  even  (!00%.  For  in¬ 
stance,  an  Amarillo,  Texas,  sta¬ 
tion  reported  500  column  inches 
of  news  space  in  newspapers 
is  carried  there  weekly. 

Scores  of  new  TV  supple¬ 
ments  were  described  as  “avid 
customers”  for  big  picture- 
story  layouts  on  stars  and  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Eiges,  a  veteran  of  11 
years  service  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  has  as 
director  of  his  Press  Depart¬ 
ment  Ellis  Moore,  who  for  six 
years  was  with  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 
The  department  has  43  em¬ 
ployes,  including  stenographers 
and  file  clerks. 

The  Press  Department  in 
Hollywood,  also  under  Mr. 
Eiges’  leadership,  has  19  em¬ 
ployes,  and  its  director  is 
Casey  Shawhan,  who  was  the 
first  city  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror. 

In  the  New  York  NBC  office, 
14  writers,  most  of  them  for¬ 
mer  newspapermen,  feed  their 
stories  to  a  copydesk,  where 
they  are  edited,  compiled,  head¬ 
lined  by  experienced  editors. 
Releases  for  the  press,  mats, 
photographs,  program  listings, 
biographical  features,  shorts, 
all  flow  over  the  desk. 

Big  Increase 

“There  is  a  fantastic  increase 
in  demands  for  news,”  observed 
Mr.  Eiges.  “Ten  or  15  news¬ 
papers  a  week  are  writing  us 
they  are  opening  TV  pages  or 
increa.sing  their  weekly  TV 
supplements  and  want  more 
exclusive  features,  more  art, 
more  color  pictures.  We  have 
to  know  what  a  particular  edi¬ 
tor  wants  and  prepare  it  for 
him.  We  have  a  weekly  ‘exclu¬ 
sive  to  you’  feature  service  for 
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the  major  markets,  a  long  fea¬ 
ture  of  750  to  1,000  words  ac¬ 
companied  with  art  or  a  photo 
layout  for  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments. 

“This  trend  to  increase  news 
space  in  the  newspapers  is  gen¬ 
erated  by  realization  by  the 
newspapers  that  TV  news  helps 
newspapers  build  circulation 
and  maintain  high  readership,” 
concluded  Mr.  Eiges.  “Supple¬ 
ments  were  begun  in  a  number 
of  cases  when  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  their  sales  price  and 
the  supplements  helped  them 
maintain  circulation.” 

Mr.  Eiges  picked  up  from 
his  desk  a  copy  of  Vanety  with 
a  streamer  headline:  “TV  No 
Longer  ‘Whipping  Boy’ — Dail¬ 
ies  Accept,  Promote  Medium.” 
The  story  was  based  on  talks 
w'ith  members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  As.socia- 
tion  at  the  recent  convention. 
“For  the  first  time  in  nearly  a 
decade  TV  was  no  longer  the 
whipping  boy  of  the  newspaper 
magnates,”  the  story  asserted. 

Mr.  Eiges  also  picked  up  the 
day’s  bundle  of  stories  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  department  and 
counted  them.  They  numbered 
24.  This  forms  a  basic  service 
each  day.  In  addition,  a  great 
deal  of  special  and  exclusive 
material  is  turned  out  for  col¬ 
umnists  and  supplements. 

CBS  Information 

Charles  J.  Oppenheim  is  dir¬ 
ector  of  Information  Services 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  Television.  He  has  been  in 
broadcasting  for  15  years  and 
formerly  was  with  WOR  pub¬ 
licity.  Larry  Lowenstein  heads 
the  press  department  in  New 
York  and  James  Kane  heads 
the  Hollywood  office,  which 
serves  11  Western  States.  Spe¬ 
cial  programs  are  handled  by 
John  Walsh  and  Bob  Blake. 
The  trade  press  is  served  by 
Harry  J.  Feeney,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Post  for  six 
years.  Mr.  Feeney’s  late  father 
was  a  well-known  New  York 
newspaperman  and  two  of  his 
uncles  are  New  York  newspa¬ 
permen. 

“Radio  never  gave  the  press 
the  kind  of  coverage  that  is 
now  given  by  TV,”  said  Mr. 
Oppenheim.  “The  press  has  a 
voracious  appetite  for  news 
and  we  geared  our  staff  like  a 
newspaper  to  turn  it  out,  and 
set  up  a  photographic  depart¬ 


ment  to  supply  pictures.” 

It  was  explained  that  CBS 
has  on  the  staff  a  group  of 
“planters”  who  do  not  write 
stories  but  give  material  to 
newspaper  columnist  by  tele¬ 
phone  or  in  personal  inter¬ 
views,  making  special  place¬ 
ments  of  exclusive  stories.  One 
unit  provides  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  news  and  trade  news 
for  industrial  papers. 

1,200  Publications 

CBS  .services  1,200  publica¬ 
tions  daily  with  stories,  and  452 
publications  are  on  the  photo 
list  for  almost  daily  mailings. 
It’s  estimated  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  sends  out  about  40  stories 
a  day,  200  a  week,  100,000  a 
year.  Upwards  of  20  pictures 
are  mailed  each  week. 

“Millions  of  words  are  writ¬ 
ten  and  they  are  gobbled  up 
almost  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
turned  out,”  remarked  Mr.  Op¬ 
penheim. 

The  department  has  42  em¬ 
ployes  in  New  York,  25  in 
Hollywood. 

“Newspapers  are  interested 
in  any  hard  news  about  TV, 
particularly  are  they  interested 
in  personalities,  of  course,” 
said  Mr.  Oppenheim.  “In  addi¬ 
tion,  approximately  100  week¬ 
end  supplements,  most  of  them 
with  color  covers,  seek  special 
stories  and  photos.  It  has  com¬ 
plicated  our  operations  to  get 
color  cover  pictures  for  them 
on  a  four  to  six-week  deadline, 
but  we  are  delighted  to  do  it. 

Two-Barrel  Operation 

“Every  show  becomes  a  two- 
barrel  operation  in  which  we 
must  make  color  pictures  six 
weeks  ahead  and  black  and 
white  one  week  ahead,”  he 
added.  “Demands  for  color  are 
astronomical  and  color  is  ter¬ 
ribly  expensive  and  it  must  be 
provided  exclusively.  We  break 
down  our  mailing  lists  so  no 
two  newspapers  in  the  same 
city  receive  the  same  color 
cover.  We  have  a  ‘service  ex¬ 
clusive  to  you  in  your  city’  for 
stories,  too. 

“An  announcement  of  any 
sort  about  names  like  Godfrey, 
Gleason,  Phil  Silvers,  Desi  and 
Lucile,  Red  Skelton  often 
makes  the  front  page,”  said 
Mr.  Oppenheim.  “Hard  news 
discussion  on  a  program  like 
‘Face  the  Nation’  likely  will  be 
on  the  front  pages  Monday. 
There  has  been  a  va.st  advance 
in  the  demand  for  TV  news 
and  this  department  has  had 
to  keep  pace  with  that  demand.” 

CBS-Radio  has  its  own  Press 
Department,  headed  by  Charles 
Steinberg. 

{Continued  on  page  78) 
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Controllers  Prepare 
New  Revenue  Manuals 


Atlanta 


Detailed  reports  on  the  “Big 
Twin”  research  project  —  man¬ 
uals  of  procedure  on  accounting 
for  revenue  from  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation — were 
a  high  spot  of  the  National 
Spring  Conference  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Control¬ 
lers  and  Finance  Officers  here 
May  12-14. 

Both  manuals  have  been  in 
process  since  early  1956,  and 
are  intended  to  reach  publica¬ 
tion  stage  by  October,  They  are 
being  prepared  by  subcommit¬ 
tees  of  the  Institute’s  Technical 
Advisory  Board. 

Reports  on  the  projects  were 
submitted  at  a  session  at  which 
M.  P.  McGill,  chairman  of  the 
TAB  and  comptroller.  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.,  Tulsa,  was 
moderator. 

Charles  M.  Hupp,  general  office 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  reported  on  the 
classified  advertising  manual. 
He  said  it  will  encompass  a 
basic  system  for  small  news¬ 
papers,  plus  application  of  that 
system  to  the  metropolitan  field. 
Contents  will  include  a  classified 
advertising  copy  diagram  and 
flow  chart;  forms  and  methods; 
cashier  work;  contract  form; 
billing  contract;  transient  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  data  and  lin¬ 
age  controls,  plus  illustrative 
forms. 

3  Natural  Groups 

G.  D.  Wolf,  partner  in  the 
Chicago  accounting  firm  of  Wolf 
&  Company,  gave  similar  in¬ 
formation  about  the  circulation 
accounting  manual.  It  will  in¬ 
dependently  describe  what  he 
called  the  “three  natural  groups” 
of  circulation  accounting  activ¬ 
ity:  (1)  through  carriers;  (2) 
through  dealers,  distributors  or 
over  company  truck  routes,  and 
(3)  mail  circulation.  The  man¬ 
ual,  he  added,  is  designed  to  be 
used  by  a  trained  professional 
to  adapt  procedures  to  local  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  one  section 
shows  how  to  adapt  the  pro¬ 
cedures  to  a  small  newspaper 
with  minimum  personnel. 

Evert  B.  Person,  assistant 
publisher,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat,  told  how  his 
newspaper  is  saving  $29,000  a 
year,  directly  and  $25,000  in¬ 
directly,  through  installation  of 
machine  accounting.  “The  di¬ 
rect  savings  are  going  to  be 
greater  as  the  newspaper  grows,” 
he  declared,  “because  we  will 


not  have  to  hire  additional  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  circulation  book¬ 
keeping  department. 

“We  have  3.5  girls  doing 
accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable,  payroll,  cashiering,  in¬ 
surance  work,  reports  to  man¬ 
agement,  measuring  papers  for 
verification,  etc.  This  is  on  a 
paper  with  32,000  circulation, 
with  1,000  display  accounts  and 
500  classified  commercial  ac¬ 
counts.” 


Management  Data 
At  a  “Cracker  Barrel 


session. 


ACCOUNTING  for  some  of  fhe  Inferesfing  discussions  af  fhe  eon- 
frollers'  meeting  in  Atlanta  were:  Lett  to  right — Mrs.  Dorothy  L 
Webster,  Christian  Science  Monitor  chief  accountant:  Mrs.  Euline  S. 
Mills,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times  general  auditor;  and  Ida  M.  Zoeli, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers  controller. 

four  Institute  members  described  _ _ _ _  i,  t  i  j  „  .  .  , 

their  methods  of  cost  accounting  neet  thp  mpr-tinnirnl  Hpnin+m  t"  ®  °  serve  ,  \ve  assisted 

for  mechanical  departments.  The  L  management  and  the  employes 

“Five  Minute  Men”  were  Charles  '  "f  JhTv  T  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 

vance,  ii  they  do  not  know  how  Enquirer  to  organize  a  credit 

much  copy  is  to  be  set  or  cor-  union.  It  now  has  160  members, 
rected  in  the  next  shift?  $25,217  in  shares  and  $22,000 

“Once  management  sees  that  in  loans.  It  has  loaned  $59,06-3 
the  mechanical  superintendent  since  organization.  The  company 
has  the  necessary  information  is  very  pleased  with  it.” 
with  which  to  plan  his  schedule, 
then — and  then  only — should  it 
hold  him  responsible  for  excess 


H.  Draper,  secretary-treasurer, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post;  Ru.ssell  D. 
Speights,  secretary  -  treasurer, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean; 
John  B.  Olson,  business  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  and  Richai’d  H.  Wills, 
treasurer,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 


and  \\  orld-?^  ews.  Mr.  Speights  ,  i  j  t*.  ^ 

j  .  i.-  .  manhours  employed.  It  seems  to 

paper  was  read  in  his  absence  ^  •’ 

by  W.  E.  Jacoby,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Institute. 


Mr.  W’ills  voiced  a  plea  for 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
top  management  in  the  need  for 
true  cost  accounting.  “It  has 
been  my  observation,”  he  said. 


Chester  M.  Lewis,  chief  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  New  York  Timet, 
addressed  the  Controllers  on 
“Improved  Record  Maintenance 
Techniques.”  He  cited  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  limitations  of  vari¬ 
ous  new  duplicating  processes, 
both  in  the  library  and  in  busi-  | 
ness  offices. 

A  Diazo  technique  in  the  credit 


me  that  there  is  less  time  for 
planning  of  manhours  in  the 
mechanical  operation  of  a  news- 
1  taper  than  in  almost  any  other 
industry.” 

Credit  I’nions 

How  275  credit  unions  in  the  department  for  duplicating  ad 
“that  management  is  prone  to  newspaper  industry  are  helping  vertising  bills  enables  the  Times 
attribute  much  of  their  high  to  solve  the  financial  problems  to  turn  out  300  to  500  bills  an 
costs  to  the  operations  in  the  of  employes  was  told  by  James  hour,  which  formerly  required 
mechanical  departments.  I  do  R.  DeLay,  managing  director,  the  services  of  four  clerks,  he 
not  think  this  is  entirely  just-  Georgia  Credit  Union  League,  said, 
ified.  I  feel  that  the  various  Nine  of  them  in  the  southeast-  .Saving  Envelopes 

policies  upon  which  individual  ern  area,  he  reported,  have  a  Methods  for  reducing  and 
newspapers  operate  contribute  combined  membership  of  3,059;  simplifying  paperwork  were  out- 

$834,636  m  total  shares;  $960,-  ji^ed  by  a  panel  of  controllers- 

J-  I^uckett  Yawn  Jr.,  office  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 


heavily  as  to  how  efficiently  the 
mechanical  departments  can  op¬ 


erate.  How  could  you  (the  con-  loans  outstanding  of  $592,241 
troller)  operate  an  efficient  ac-  Their  members  have  borrowed  a 


counting  department  if  you  did 
not  know  from  one  day  to  the  credit  unions 
next  what  your  department’s 


1  i.  ,  Item,  moderator,  told  how  in- 

total  of  $10,159,089  from  these  envelopes  are  used  as  a 


.. .  ,  ,  time-saver  in  handling  remit- 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,”  Mr.  t^^ees  received  by  mail. 

“We  save  all  the  envelopes  re- 


'OLD  SOUTH  NIGHT'  at  the  Atlanta  Biltmore  brought  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Controllers'  Institute  together:  Left  to  right — Malcolm 
F.  Cummings,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  office  manager;  B.  W.  Dusek, 
Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times  assistant  controller;  and  Warren  K.  Young, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  controller. 


ceived,”  he  said,  “and  write  the 
amount  of  the  receipt  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  the 
envelope,  just  below  the  return 
address,  which  is  usually  already 
printed.  We  hand  the  checks 
received  to  the  cashier  with  a 
total  that  agrees  with  the  total 
of  the  envelopes.  The  latter  are 
handed  to  the  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine  operator  who,  after  post¬ 
ing  the  payments,  verifies  our 
total  with  the  cashier.  Here 
you  have  a  time  saving  by  elimi¬ 
nating  hand  recording  of  re¬ 
ceipts,  plus  an  Internal  control 
system.” 
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DON’T  WRECK  IT! 

Fiscbetti,  NEA  Service 


IT’S  GETTING  LOUDER 

Uzanas,  Hartford  Courant 


TIME  FOR  A  GOOD  HIT! 

Brooks,  Birmingham  News 


Cowles  Party  Escapes  Loeb  Censure 


Sniper’s  Fire  on  Picnic 


By  Edward  U.  Kennedy 

NEA  Service  Special  Correspondent 


Partners’  Stock 

Barre,  Vt. 
A  19-year-old  partner-ship  was 
dissolved  this  week  when  four 
of  the  five  owners  of  the  Barre 
Daily  Times  sold  all  their  hold- 
TT  n  T  r.  I)  i-.  1  -j  j.  -Ml  ifigs  in  the  company  to  the  fifth 

n  u  .  •  ,  .  memhev,  Alexander  C.  Walker, 

Bullets  aimed  at  you  have  the  Carthy.  business  mana^rer 

ugliest  sound.  “Everyone  else  is  sniping  at 

paper  since  June  of  1938. 

Last  week  the  sleepy  Siamese  U.S.I.S  these  days.  McCarthy  purchase  involves  all  the 

River  was  like  the  Normandy  said.  “They  may  as  well,  too.  .  .p.  .,  , 

Hedgerows  of  a  dozen  years  My  wife  hissed  at  me  “Why  the  bidding  in  which  it  is 

ago.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  did  you  warn  Mrs.  Cowles  first  ,  .  u  .  ,,  xj  ^ 

Cowles  (Des  Moines  Register-  when  you  knew  there  was 
Tribune  and  Look)  Mr.  and  danger?”  she  asked.  “Why 
Mrs.  Richard  McCarthy  (Chief  didn’t  you  warn  me?” 
of  U.S.I.S.)  and  Narcisco  Reyes  “Because,”  I  said,  “she  was 


all  the  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  stock  held  by 
Dean  H.  Perry,  Philip  L.  Ellis, 


VI  V.O.I.O.;  iiiiu  ixarcisco  iveyes  ni-cause,  i  ^olu,  auc  T)mnr1n«  4  ClarW  and  Hanford 

Of  Manila  (Press  officer  of  standing  in  the  stairwell  to  the  ^  Cantor*! 


SEATO) — even  my  wife  Doro-  lower  deck  which  is  the  only 
thy — and  four  U.S.I.S.  staff  escape  route.” 
wives  behaved  like  veterans  un-  All  hands  spliced  the  main 


F.  Harrington. 

The  new  owner,  who  is  63, 
began  his  career  with  the  Times 


der  fire.  brace  and  a  fifth  of  gin  went  tf-/ 

(Editor’s  note:  The  sound  of  down  the  hatch  almost  immedi-  '  ,  „  ^ 

gunfire  is  no  stranger  to  Ken-  ately. 

nedy,  a  Purple  Heart  combat  Officially  there  has  been  no  Ind  ^ 

infantry  officer  in  World  War  formal  concern  over  this — the  ’  11  v,piH  *  cmnll  nmoiint<5 

n  and  an  NE.A  correspondent  first  shooting  of  an  American  ,  ^  .  •  ..  c  nrinr  tn  tbo 

flag  naval  craft  since  the  Panay  oAh\"%o\TdeV^^T^^^ 

A  carefree  picnic  party  was  sinking — but  informed  quarters  F  T  anvlov 

nearing  home  down  the  river  state  that  United  States  Am-  ’  ^ 


19.38. 


Sat  time  from  the  lingley 


rington  into  the  partnership 
with  them. 


Lyle  Wilson  Back 

Washington 
Lyle  C.  Wilson,  a  vicepresi- 


deliberately  shot  at — and  the  hour  delivering  well  chosen  ^ 

marksman  was  squeezing  them  words  to  Thai  authorities.  ^  S  i  • 

off.  . 

“Mrs.  Cowles,”  I  said  as  rw^.  ,  ¥-•  1?  1 

casually  as  possible,  “I  suggest  Ticket  Fix  Exposed 
you  step  down  into  the  cabin.  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  think  we’re  being  shot  at.”  “Gross  irregularities”  in  the 

“Are  you  kidding?”  she  handling  of  parking  tickets  in 
asked.  “I  want  to  see  what’s  Traffic  Court  were  found  by  a 
going  on.”  Grand  Jury  which  investigated  dent  of  the  United  Press,  who 

Three  more  shots  rang  out.  after  the  Sun  had  reported  that  suffered  a  heart  attack  early  in 
One  of  them  struck  the  boat,  a  major  share  of  all  such  tickets  March,  has  returned  to  his  post 
passing  between  Reyes’  leg  and  were  dismissed  without  trial,  as  Washington  manager  of  U.P. 
mine  after  screaming  under  Nathan  Miller  and  Henry  L.  He  has  resumed  writing  his 
Cowles’  chair  and  between  his  Trewhitt,  Sun  reporters  who  column  for  afternoon  newspa- 
^®gs-  wrote  the  original  stories,  were  pers  of  Monday,  Wednesday  and 

“I  think  they’re  shooting  at  among  the  witnesses.  Friday. 
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Resolution 
Tabled,  16-7 

Concord,  N.  H, 
In  less  than  10  minutes  May 
14,  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
decided  to  table  a  resolution 
which  would  have  censured  Wil¬ 
liam  Loeb,  publisher  of  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader,  for 
“vicious  and  irresponsible  lan¬ 
guage”  in  an  editorial.  (E&P, 
May  11,  page  12). 

The  Senate  voted  16  to  7  on 
a  roll  call  to  “pigeon-hole”  the 
censure  resolution  against  the 
wishes  of  its  sponsor,  James  P. 
Rogers  of  Laconia. 

Manchester’s  representative, 
Marye  Walsh  Caron,  moved  to 
“table”  the  attempt  of  Senator 
James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Republican  majority  leader, 
to  ask  the  Attorney  General  to 
determine  if  such  a  resolution 
constituted  a  cen.^orship  of  the 
press.  This  move  was  defeated 
by  a  voice  vote. 

Ten  Republicans  and  Six 
Democrats  voted  against  cen¬ 
sure.  All  of  the  opponents  were 
Republicans. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  death 
of  Senator  McCarthy,  the  Union 
Leader  referred  to  “that  stink¬ 
ing  hypocrite  in  the  White 
House”  in  a  general  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator’s  enemies. 

The  Union  Leader  kept  the 
controversy  alive  this  week  by 
jiublishing  pages  of  letters  from 
readers  and  editorials  from  other 
newspapers  which  asserted  the 
State  Senators  were  invading 
press  freedom. 
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Oil  Firms  in  Fierce  Fight 
Gush  Millions  for  Ads 

Peak  *57  Biidgc  ls  Could  Go  Up;  Mr 


TEXACO 

Sh/Oikf 

Supreme 


TEXACO 


company  selling  oil  anc 
^HEliS  states  is  the  Texa> 

•  Stewart. 

advertising  manager,  J.  F. 
Coogan,  assistant  manager  of 
liun.  Winners  the  advertising  division,  .<aiii 
team.  Thus  ad-  newspapers  spot  TV  and  radio. 

rank  women  have  been  extensively  used  to 
riving  skill  and  introduce  “Sky  Chief  Su¬ 
preme.”  The  introductory  cant¬ 
ing  .Service  paign  started  last  December 

will  be  completed  the  last  of 
wide  difference  About  4(10  newspapers  art 

ong  advertising  „„  j, 

rding  the  kind  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 

ig  service  news-  After  the  introductory  period, 
ovi  mg  t  e  oil  newspajier  advertising  wil , 
le  said  It  was  continue  in  “a  series  of  flights^  | 
Aalker  u.-^ed  the  ;yj,.  Coogan  said.  This  is  neces- 

a  mg,  some  ^.^.y  because  of  the  high  cost 
an  outstanding  j^p  .j.,^p 

lot  mg.  i.^^p  ,.m,g  yi,out  $100,  and  for 

her  hand,  TV  one-page  on  the  list  the  cos; 
■ing  us  excellent  runs  to  $240,000. 
service,”  Mr.  Xhe  agency  prepared  thf 

“Tower  of  Power”  slogan  vvhicl’ 
being  used  with  spectacular 
I  auditory  affect  on  TV. 
jJRhH*  ‘  1  Coogan  said  13%  of  thf 

i  total  budget  is  being  invested 
p  in  newspapers.  This  does  not 

L  include  the  cooperative  adver- 

tising  handled  through  con- 

»  .  If-*  signees  and  distributors.  Texao 

k  started  this  cooperative  plan 
H|||^  two  years  ago.  The  firm  fur- 

nishes  about  00  advertisement.' 

W  Mr.  Coogan  said  his  competi- 

f  tive  advertising  file  shows  that 

the  marketers 

“heavy  in  newsjiapers  and  go- 
stronger 

mer- 

chandising  experience  dealing 
with  newspapers,”  Mr.  Coogan 

The  $10,000,000 
appropriation  of  the  Gulf  Oil 
nCorp.s  new  sale.  Corporation  represents  a  10^ 
Manager  Bernard  .  ,  ,  , 

Chapter.  American  ‘"Crease  over  last  year  s  inv^ 
right— Paul  Brown,  "lent  and  is  the  highest  on  rec- 
•d  S.  Holloway,  of  ord.  It  is  being  used  to  intro- 
lent.  (Covtinued  on  page  74) 
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^  ^  Section  Edited 

Advertiser  •  ivewspaper  By  Robert  B.  Mclmyre 


How  McCann  Picks 
Media  for  Clients 

By  Philip  N.  Sohiiyier 


A  “Master-Planning”  method  for  preparing  a  campaign 
and  selecting  media  to  sell  a  client’s  product  has  evolved 
at  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  Speaking  on  the  aspect  of  media 
selection  alone,  William  C.  Dekker,  vicepresident  and  media 
director,  said  this  week  he  considers  it  “more  advanced, 
orderlv  and  thorough  than  any  similar  system  yet  devised.” 


It  is  far  from  static.  An 
order  presently  lies  on  Mr. 
Dekker’s  desk  to  devise  a  five- 
year  plan  for  his  division,  look¬ 
ing  ahead  to  even  greater  im¬ 
provements  than  have  already 
been  incorporated  into  the 
rapidly  expanding  home  office 
organization. 

.\head  of  Competition 
‘■We  believe  we  are  now 
ahead  of  competition  with  our 
system  and  want  to  keep 
ahead,"  Mr.  Dekker  said.  “Our 
media  division  is  geared  for  the 


McC-E  has  a  separate  re¬ 
search  division  directed  by  Dr. 
Herta  Herzog.  Under  Dr.  Her¬ 
zog  is  Robert  Coen,  manager  of 
media  and  statistical  research. 
Mr.  Coen  has  assembled  con¬ 
siderable  data  on  the  different 
media  on  IBM  punch  canls. 
Practically  all  dailv  newspapers 
are,  of  course,  included  in  this 
punch  card  system,  with  which 
Mr.  Coen  endeavors  to  break 
down  coverage  by  markets  to 
assemble  a  media  profile  in 
relation  to  a  given  product. 


planning  of  an  orderly,  Situation  Report 


MASTER  PLANNERS — William  C.  Dekker  (ri9ht),  vicepresident  and 
media  director,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  John  J.  Flanagan,  associ¬ 
ate  media  director,  check  out  some  details  in  the  agency's  "master- 
planning"  method  for  selecting  media. 

the  space  and  time  that  has  troduction  of  new  products, 
been  determined  will  best  meet  Mr.  Dekker  said, 
the  sales  needs.  The  department  Mr.  Dekker 

Newspaper  special  represent-  heads  at  the  home  office  has 
atives  provide  the  “line  of  com-  tripled  in  size  during  the  past 
munication"  so  necessary  for  five  years.  The  growing  staff 
l  unning  the  division,  according  now  numbers  12o.  In  1D52  there 
to  Mr.  Dekker.  Basically,  the  were  40. 

representatives  are  concerned  Mr.  Dekker  has  been  with 


thorough  selection  of  media  to  mvriad  of  details  un-  primarily  with  the  print  super-  McC-E  since  lf)43.  Then  he 

meet  the  total  marketing  ob-  covered  by  research  are  com-  'isors  and  buyers.  Sometimes  helped  reorganize  and  took 
jectives  of  each  client,  and  yet  pUg^j  into  what  is  called  a  “sit-  ^  group  meeting  of  representa-  charge  of  Central  Radio  Media 
maintain  a  maximum  flexibility  nation  report,"  which  is  availa-  tives  will  be  arranged  to  ex-  Operations.  In  January  1!).")2, 
in  media  strategy  to  take  j,|g  g^gj^  member  in  advance  piain  a  forthcoming  newspaper  when  the  agency  decided  to 
advantage  of  every  campaign  gf  ^  product  group  meeting  advertising  campaign.  The  unify  all  its  New  York  media 
challenge  right  down  to  the  vvhich  is  the  actual  kick-off  of  media  division  has  a  conference  operations  to  obtain  improved 
local  level.”  media  selection  according  to  room  that  holds  about  30.  When  coordination  of  planning,  Mr. 

Mr.  Dekker  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Dekker.  Attendance  at  this  needed,  TV  and  Radio  studios  Dekker  was  appointed  director 
"in  these  dynamic  days  of  product  group  meeting  is  limit-  “^e  also  available,  the  largest  of  all  media.  Today  he  has  no 
merchandising  and  marketing,  cd  to  from  six  to  eight  ton  which  holds  75.  ^  administrative  connection  with 

much  of  the  competitive  pres-  planners  from  such  agency  di-  “Newspaper  representatives  the  media  departments  in  the 
sures  do  not  come  from  the?  visions  as  creative,  mei’chandis-  make  a  most  important  link  in  agency  s  branch  offices,  but 

overall  traditional  concept  of  ing,  sales  promotion,  account  the  selling  chain,”  Mr.  Dekker  keeps  in  close  contact  with  all 

national  advertising,  but  from  servicing  as  well  as  media.  sahl.  “There  is  no  possible  way  of  them.  They,  too,  make  con- 

the  regional  and  local  market-  A  “Master  Plan”  work  scherl-  to  measure  the  savings  in  time  stant  use  of  facilities  at  the 

er."  ule  dates  this  first  pLuct  money  t^^^ 

“Thus  it  is  often  necessary  group  meeting,  and  sets  target  jnformation  they  make  aveu  a-  .At  the  home  office,  the  in¬ 
to  pinpoint  advertising  by  dates  for  all  progress  there-  He  to  us  They  aid  us  in  gather-  creasinglv  popular  group  sys- 

markets,  supporting  those  good  after.  Each  step  in  the  develop-  <iuickly  and  accurately  all  tern  is  followed  by  the  media 
dealers,  for  instance,  where  ment  of  the  campaign  plan  is  current  information  of  con-  division.  There  are  five  groups 
quick  sales  volume  can  best  typewritten  in  folder-form  for  wholesaler  each  headed  by  an  associate 

t.e  achieved.”  review,  before  final  submission  activities,  population  changes,  media  director.  Within  this 

to  the  client  Out  of  the  first  trends  and  scores  of  other  framework,  there  are  two  sub- 

Research  a  Key  product  group  meeting  for  in-  factors,  which  in  turn,  help  us  groups  that  have  the  same 

Research,  and  especially  mar-  stance,  comes  a  tentative  cam-  our  clients’  advertis-  structure  as  the  five  tnajor 

ket  research,  is  a  key  to  and  paign  plan  which  is  then  re-  '^'sely.  groups  but  report  through  an 

the  first  step  of  “Master  Plan-  viewed  bv  the  marketing  plans  “Without  this  up-to-date  in-  as.sociate  media  diiector. 
ning."  “Who  are  the  best  cus-  board,  of  which  Mr.  Dekker,  as  formation  we  would  be  forced  The  five  associate  media  di- 
tomeis  for  a  given  product?”,  media  director,  is  a  member,  to  rely  mostly  on  published  rectors  are;  Ri'-hard  Bean,  John 
“M’heie  do  they  live?”  and  After  this  it  goes  to  the  crea-  census  information,  printed  rrandall.  John  .J.  Hanagan, 
"How  can  they  be  best  reached  tive  department,  following  the  statistical  records,  and  similar  William  Fricke,  and  Edwin  WH- 

>n  greatest  numbers?”  are  typi-  schedule  set  on  the  Master  'lata,  much  of  which  is  out-  son.  The  nrint  sunervisors  are; 

cal  questions  re.search  seeks  to  Plan,  and  when  final  agency  ap-  dated  before  it  reaches  us.”  Thomas  Corey,  Herbert  ^utts, 

answer.  The  product  is  ex-  proval  is  given,  the  proposal  is  Excellent  Cooperation  James  Gray,  ^^lliarn 

haustively  studied,  too.  “What  ready  for  submission  to  the  Mr.  Dekker  also  declared  the  Nor  m  a  n  d  D  Esterre,  .  o  n 

are  the  benefits  to  consumers  ?”,  client.  department  receives  excellent  Moi-vath.  and  Rudolph  y.'?' 

is  a  big  question,  for  instance.  When  the  client’s  approval  is  cooperation  from  newspaper  p  ®  ' 

"M’hat  has  been  past  experience  obtained,  the  media  depart-  merchandising  managers.  News-  Gundell,  William  anner, 

in  sales?”  Competitive  products  ment’s  next  contact  is  in  ex-  papers  are  almost  always  used  Pnn’Ha  <e"ge,  .  arv  irain'rer, 

are  also  researched.  ecution  of  the  program,  buying  as  part  of  the  plan  in  the  in-  (Conthm'd  on  pnije  18) 
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ACA  Hears 
Plea  for  More 
Food  Copy 

Toronto,  Ont. 

While  Canadian  national  food 
advertising  has  increased  52% 
from  1950  to  1956,  Dominion 
Stores  Ltd.,  Toronto,  a  national 
grocery  chain,  has  increased  its 
advertising  5.50%,  T.  G.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  Dominion  Stores  pres¬ 
ident,  told  the  42nd  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers  here. 

Mr.  McCormack  said  that 
supermarkets  still  operate  on 
the  premise  that  customers 
reach  for  nationally  advertised 
brand  merchandise.  But  “you 
can’t  coast  on  the  high  brand 
preference  rating  you  had  last 
year,”  Mr.  McCormack  em¬ 
phasized.  “Every  day  a  brand 
new  poll  is  taken  in  our  stores, 
the  continuous  poll  of  what 
people  are  buying. 

He  pointed  out  that  Dominion 
Stores  is  today  the  biggest  user 
of  newspaper  space  in  Canada 
outside  of  tbe  <lepartment  store 
field,  through  60  daily  and  100 
weekly  newspapers. 

“We  advertise  in  our  own 
right  with  our  own  money,  to 
an  extent  that  dwarfs  most 
national  food  advertising  bud¬ 
gets,”  Mr.  McCormack  said. 
“Why?  Because  we  like  good 
profits,  and  to  make  profits  in 
our  low  margin  business  you 
need  volume,  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume,  a  million  dollars  per  shop¬ 
ping  day  at  current  standards.” 

Thomas  M.  Atkinson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Du  Pont  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  ACA. 
He  succeeds  R.  R.  McIntosh, 
vicepresident  of  General  Foods 
Ltd.,  Toronto.  H.  E.  Whitehead, 
vicepresident,  Kimberly  -  Clark 
Products  Ltd.,  Toronto,  was 
elected  executive  vicepresident. 

William  J.  Campbell,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Toronto  Daily 
Star  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  and  Star 
Weekly,  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  the  ACA  for  “recog¬ 
nition  and  appreciation  of  out¬ 
standing  leadership  qualities 
shown  in  his  long  distinguished 
seiwice  in  the  field  of  Canadian 
advertising.”  The  only  award 
made  this  year,  the  citation 
stated  that  as  “an  advocate  of 
absolute  truthfulness  in  adver¬ 
tising,  he  has  played  an  active 
and  significant  role  in  mould¬ 
ing  the  profession’s  high  ethi¬ 
cal  standards.” 


Frecjueiicy  Discounts 
Offered  in  Toronto 

A  new  continuity  structure  of 
frequency  discounts  is  being 
established,  effective  July  1,  by 
the  Tot'onto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star 
and  its  national  Star  Weekly. 
Frequency  discounts  will  be 
available  in  both  color  and 
monotone  on  a  scale  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  insertions 
per  year  and  size  of  advertise¬ 
ment. 

The  Toronto  Star  had  pre¬ 
viously  offered  discounts  for 
color  advertisements  only.  The 
new  rates  include  $650  per  ad¬ 
vertisement  discount  on  a  52- 
time  rate  for  a  full  page  in 
ROP  color,  and  $350  for  a  black 
and  white  full  page  on  52-time 
basis.  Discounts  are  available 
on  6,  13,  26,  -39,  and  52  time 
ba.sis. 

In  the  Star  Weekly  discounts 
are  available  in  four  sections 
at  13,  26,  39  and  52  insertions 
per  year.  Discount  rates  also 
depend  on  number  of  colors, 
monotone  and  size  of  advertise¬ 
ment. 

• 

Howard,  Ganiioc  Join 
Metro  in  Chicago 

Edward  N.  Howard  and  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Garmoe  have  joined 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  as  members  of  its 
Chicago  magazine  sales  .staff. 

Mi\  Howard  was  previously 
western  manager  for  Playboy 
magazine.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
a  sales  representative  for  Faw¬ 
cett  Publications  and  Coronet. 

Mr.  Garmoe  came  to  Metro 
from  the  Chicago  office  of 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  where  he 
was  on  the  sales  staff.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  had  been  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Scott. 

• 

Reynolds  Joins  Agency 

V.  Francis  Reynolds  former¬ 
ly  advertising  director  of  the 
Wayne.sboro  (Va.)  Xews-Vir- 
ginian  who  resigned  in  19.53  to 
edit  and  publish  the  weekly 
Monterey  (Va.)  Highland  Re¬ 
corder  and  in  1955  joined  the 
Honlton  (Me.)  Pioneer  Times, 
has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Virginia  Advertising, 
Inc.,  Waynesboro. 

• 

Manning  at  Fairfax 

Frank  X.  Manning,  formerly 
real  estate  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  and  the  New  York 
Mirror,  has  joined  the  execu¬ 
tive  contact  staff  of  Fairfax, 
Inc.,  New  York  ad  agency. 


How  McCann 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Paul  Zappert,  William  Night¬ 
ingale,  Roger  Gaylord,  Vincent 
Larkin,  and  Howard  Tobias. 

The  outdoor  and  transporta¬ 
tion  advertising  media  opera¬ 
tions  are  handled  by  a  special 
section  working  in  direct  col¬ 
laboration  with  each  of  the  five 
major  groups. 

Mr.  Dekker  refers  to  a  news¬ 
paper  as  his  alma  mater,  along 
with  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Procter  & 
Gamble.  From  1935  to  1941,  he 
was  on  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Previously  he  had 
spent  a  year  as  media  director 
for  Procter  &  Gamble.  His  first 
agency  experience  was  with  Ted 
Bates,  Inc.,  where  he  was  a 
time  and  space  buyer  for  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive  and  Standard 
Brands  from  1941  to  1943, 
when  he  became  associated  with 
McC-E. 

• 

S2-MiUion  .4d  Budget 
.Approved  by  ISAIA 

Approval  of  a  proposed  $2,- 
000,000  national  advertising 
program  to  point  out  advantages 
of  doing  business  with  an  in¬ 
dependent  local  agent  high¬ 
lighted  the  midyear  meeting  of 
the  National  Board  of  State 
Directors  of  the  National  As.so- 
ciation  of  Insurance  .\gents  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

The  campaign  (via  Doremus 
&  Co.),  first  ever  undertaken 
by  the  National  Association, 
will  be  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  more 
than  32,000  agency  members  of 
the  N.4IA.  The  ad  program  is 
expected  to  start  about  Nov.  1. 

• 

2  Former  Newspaper 
Ad  Exees  Open  Agency 

Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Va. 

A  new  advertising  agency 
has  been  opened  here  by  two 
former  advertising  executives 
of  the  Port.smouth  Times,  which 
suspended  publication  March 
24. 

Elwood  R.  Major,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  Thomas 
F.  Bie,  advertising  director  and 
later  acting  general  manager 
of  the  paper,  incorporated  their 
firm  as  Major  and  Bie,  Inc. 

William  0.  Prince,  who  was 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  is  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  agency. 


Neisiier  Stores 
Use  Tab  Sections 

Rochester,  n.  y 

Neisner  Bros.,  Inc. — a  146. 
store  limited  price  chain  wit! 
headquarters  here — this  weel: 
substituted  newspaper  section- 
for  its  traditional  spring  cir- 
culars-by-mail  in  six  cities. 

“We  have  run  half-page  and 
full-page  ads  occasionally,’ 
said  sales  promotion  manage 
John  A.  McCandless,  “but  never 
before  have  we  undertaken  any 
thing  life  this.”  He  de.«crib^ 
the  use  of  tabloid  sections  a- 
“experimental.” 

The  16-page  tabloids,  adver 
tising  a  “46th  Birthday  Sale' 
in  outlets  of  the  variety  ston 
chain,  were  scheduled  in  th 
Rochester  Times-Union,  Detro' 
Times,  Chicago  American,  Sar 
Antonio  Light,  Lorain  (0.) 
Jounial  and  Elyria  (0.) 
Chronicle-Telegram.  Four  page- 
were  in  color. 

• 

Editor  Raps  Doctors 
On  Non-Ad  Policy 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  president  of  the  Mani¬ 
toba  VVeekly  Newspaper  .As¬ 
sociation  attacked  the  medicai 
profession  for  carrying  te 
“ridiculous  extremes”  regula¬ 
tions  forbidding  doctors  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  newspapers. 

A.  W.  Hanks,  who  is  editor  ^ 
of  the  St.  James  (Man.)  Lender, 
made  the  statements  in  his  re- 
poi-t  to  the  opening  session  of 
the  association’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  May  9. 

Mr.  Hanks  said  publishers 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession’s  desire  to  protect 
the  public  from  “exploitation 
due  to  unprincipled  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising,”  but  said  the  situa¬ 
tion  becomes  ridiculous  whet 
doctors  are  forbidden  to  display 
even  a  simple  business  card 
listing  address  and  telephone 
number  in  local  newspajiers. 

• 

Spring  Home  Revieic 
Section  Sets  Record 

CnicAO' 

The  32-page  “Spring  Home 
Preview”  section,  published 
May  3  by  the  Chicago  DaUi 
News,  was  the  second  largest 
home  section  in  classified  and 
classified  display  linage  in  Daily 
News  history. 

It  was  exceeded  only  by  last 
Fall’s  National  Home  Week 
section,  which  won  top  honors 
from  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders.  The  .spring 
section  carried  more  than  6(1,- 
000  lines  of  advertising,  iO' 
eluding  classified,  retail  80“ 
national. 


t 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Advertising  Oificfs:  Philadelphia,  30lh  and  Market  Streets  •  New  York,  342  Madison  Avenue  •  CAira^o.  520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Ri-FKESENT-\TnFS:  Sawyer  Ferguson  IValker  Company  in  Detroit  *  Atlanta  •  Los  Aniteles  *  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 


‘Eureka  Story’ 
Reports  18% 
Linage  Gain 

How  one  newspaper  scored  an 
18 '/f  linage  gain  last  year  by 
setting  up  planned  advertising 
programs  for  its  retail  accounts 
is  reported  in  a  new  booklet, 
“The  Eureka  Story”,  being 
mailed  this  week  to  member 
newspapers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA  (E&P,  May 
4,  page  22).  Availability  of  a 
filmstrip  adaptation  of  “The 
Eureka  Story”  is  also  being  an¬ 
nounced  to  newspapers  for  staff 
meeting  use  in  sales  training. 

Published  by  the  Bureau,  the 
booklet  tells  how  the  entire 
Eureka  (Calif.)  Times  &  Stand¬ 
ard  advertising  staff,  under  the 
direction  of  Advertising  Director 
C.  B.  Otis,  successfully  sold 
planned  advertising  programs 
to  (52  out  of  their  top  100  ad¬ 
vertisers  using  principles  and 
techniques  set  forth  in  services 
furnished  by  the  Bureau. 

Gains  In  1936 

The  Eureka  newspapers’  18% 
linage  gain  was  scored  when 


nation-wide  retail  linage  was 
up  only  2%  over  1935.  Sales 
gains  under  the  plan  were 
scored  by  accounts  in  ”5  differ¬ 
ent  retailing  classifications  and 
in  volume  groups  from  $10,000 
to  $3,000,000. 

Typical  retailers  quoted  in  the 
booklet  reported  sales  gains  of 
18%,  26%  and  35%  with  firmer 
control  over  their  ad  budget 
and  time  saved. 

Goal  Exceeded  By  26% 

The  Times  &  Standard  pro¬ 
gram  consisted  of  preparing 
and  selling  advertising  schedules 
to  their  retail  accounts  that 
match  advertising  pressure  to 
the  selling  opportunity  based 
on  the  store’s  sales  cuiwe  and 
its  sales  potential,  .\fter  hold¬ 
ing  staff  meetings  to  introduce 
his  salesmen  to  the  Bureau  ma¬ 
terial,  and  conducting  several 
test  calls,  Mr.  Otis  set  a  goal 
of  50  accounts  on  the  plan  for 
the  first  six  months.  The  goal 
was  exceeded  by  26%. 

“The  only  conclusion  we  could 
reach  as  a  result  of  our  experi¬ 
ence,”  said  Mr.  Otis,  “suggests 
that  any  daily  newspaper  which 
is  not  making  full  use  of  this 
material  is  missing  the  best  bet 
known  today  for  building  maxi¬ 
mum  linage  and  profit.” 


Centennial 
Boosts  Federal 
Reserve  Index 

Portland,  Ore. 
Centennial  sale  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities  of  one  Oregon  firm, 
hacked  by  heavy  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  get  much  of  the  credit 
for  boosting  the  Portland  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  12th  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District  a  total  of  109 
business  index  percentage 
points  in  one  week. 

For  the  week  ending  March 
30  the  Portland  division  was 
lowest  of  the  12  areas  in  the 
12th  district  with  a  minus  15% 
standing.  The  Federal  Reserve 
summary  for  the  week  ending 
.4pril  6  showed  the  Portland 
figure  at  a  plus  94%,  highest 
of  the  entire  district. 

Bank  officials  pointed  to  a 
tremendous  surge  of  business 
coincident  with  the  April  1 
opening  of  the  Meier  &  Frank 
company’s  100th  anniversary 
sale  program. 

Topped  Own  Record 
Figures  compiled  by  Morrie 
Sharp,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Oreifou  Journal,  showed 


Highest  Effective  Buying  Income  per  family 
among  all  Up-state  New  York  Big  Cities. 


that  Meier  &  Frank,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of 
the  half  dozen  leading  user? 
of  retail  advertising  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  had  topped  its  own  record 
with  more  than  90  full  page? 
of  advertising  on  Sunday, 
March  31,  in  the  two  Portland 
papers. 

This  plus-90  pages  followed 
more  than  a  week  of  buildup 
advertising  in  tbe  two  papers, 
heralding  the  100th  birthday 
of  the  Portland  store.  Similarly 
large  quantities  of  advertising 
were  used  in  the  two  Salem 
papers,  on  behalf  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  second  retail 
unit,  opened  in  the  state  capi¬ 
tal  city  a  year  and  half  ago. 

Friday  Surprise 

Later  in  the  opening  week 
of  the  centennial  sale,  Meier 
&  Frank  backed  its  3.500th 
“Friday  Surprise” — a  weekly 
special  which  has  been  going 
on  for  nearly  70  years — with 
another  42  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  two  Portland  dailies, 
the  Journal  and  Oregonian. 
(E&P,  May  4,  page  28.) 

The  centennial  promotion 
will  continue  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year,  according  to 
Aaron  M.  Frank,  president  of 
the  big  Oregon  firm. 


(*100,000  or  more  pojmhifion.  Source:  Sales  Management  Siirveg  of  Buying  Power  10,57) 


And  no  wonder!  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
has  61.3%  of  its  families  with  annual 
income  above  $4,000  .  .  ,  Highest  in 
the  state  among  all  big  cities  ...  9% 
points  better  than  New  York  City,  8 
better  than  Buffalo  .  . ,  within  1.3  points 
of  famed  Westchester  County. 

The  latest  U.  S.  Census  shows  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  to  have  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  population  working  in  in¬ 
dustrial  production  and  at  the  highest 


annual  industrial  wage,  among  all 
large  industrial  cities  of  the  state. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  sells  more 
copies  in  the  ABC  City  Zone  each  eve¬ 
ning  than  there  are  homes.  No  other 
daily  newspaper  published  outside  of 
Niagara  Falls  can  deliver  this  evening 
at  home  shopping  readership  in  as 
many  as  one  out  of  thirteen.  The  panel 
at  the  right  demonstrates  the  standing 
of  this  newspaper  and  of  the  market 
as  an  aggressive  sales  producer. 


GAZETTE  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
10,838,508  LINES  IN  1955 

More  lines  6  days  vs.  6 
than  were  carried  by  the 
Louisville  Times 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Indianapolis  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
New  York  Times 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  many  other  better 
known  newspapers! 


Niagara 

Mem  her : 


Falls  Gazette 

The  Gannett  Group  of  ISewspapern 
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Greatly  expanded  facilities  designed 
primarily  for  newspaper  microfilming 


The  nation's  newest,  most  modern  news¬ 
paper  microfilming  plant,  further  es¬ 
tablishes  Micro  Photo  as  the  leader  in 
a  highly  technical  field.  Already  han¬ 
dling  over  600  dailies  and  weeklies 
from  coast  to  coast  (more  than  all  other 
film  services  combined),  this  greatly 
expanded  facility  reflects  the  steady 
progress  of  an  aggressive,  pioneering 
organization. 

In  Micro  Photo’s  new  plant,  each  print¬ 
ing  and  developing  operation  is 
outomatically  controlled  to  insure 


maximum  uniformity  and  clarity,  while 
all  film  is  processed  to  meet  or  exceed 
specifications  established  by  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Important  also, 
is  an  archival  storage  vault,  with  a 
capacity  of  over  30  million  feet  of 
customers'  film,  where  both  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  are  accurately 
maintained  at  optimum  levels. 

We  will  be  happy  to  interpret  the 
complete  Micro  Photo  story,  in  terms 
of  your  own  newspaper  microfilming 
requirements. 


MICRO-CLIP^ 

This  exclusive,  space¬ 
saving  method  of 
handling  clip-file 
material  puts  your 
clipping  files  on  micro¬ 
film  . .  .  and  gives  you 
the  film  in  permanent 
card  form,  by  subject, 
for  fast  easy  refer¬ 
ence  by  your  staff 
writers.  Ask  us  about  it. 


ICRO  PHOTO  INC 


1700  Shaw  Avenue 


Cleveland  12,  Ohio 


MICRO  PHOTO 


moves  to  new  quarters 


RETAIL  SLItVEY 

Building  Supply  Dealers 
Ad  Serviee  Announced 


Creation  of  a  packaged  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  help  local  lumber  deal¬ 
ers  compete  more  effectively 
with  other  industries  for  a  big¬ 
ger  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
was  announced  this  w'eek  by 
John  R.  Doscher,  head  of  Build¬ 
ing  Industry  Sales  Development, 
New  York. 

According  to  Mr.  Doscher, 
formerly  executive  director  of 
the  nationwide  Operation  Home 
Improvement  campaign,  his  new 
service  is  being  made  available 
to  one  lumber  dealer  per  city 
on  an  exclusive  basis  at  a  cost 
of  SoO  per  quarter.  This  cost 
breaks  down  to  S3.S.5  per  ad 
which,  he  said,  is  a  fraction  of 
a  dealer’s  weekly  advertising 
space  cost. 

“With  .")2  ads  a  year,  con¬ 
tinuity  is  assured.  Reader  at¬ 
tention  is  bid  for  with  original 
art  which  depicts  the  typical 
family  need  for  expansion  and 


modernization,”  Mr.  Doscher 
said. 

Basic  copy  approaches  feature 
buying  by  brand  names,  and 
buying  the  complete  package  on 
the  time  payment  plan.  Copy 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  see 
the  lumber  dealer  first  for  any 
home  repair  or  modernization 
projects. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  ad 
campaign,  Mr.  Doscher  pointed 
out,  is  it  is  designed  to  give 
the  dealer  greater  flexibility  in 
his  own  choice  of  space,  and  in 
products,  services  and  prices  he 
may  wish  to  feature  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  basic  ads. 

Each  ad  is  designed  as  a  com¬ 
plete  unit  but  each  can  also  be 
expanded  to  include  manufac¬ 
turers’  mat  illustrations,  or  spot 
drawings  in  mat  form. 

Because  of  the  limited  number 
of  dealers  who  can  subscribe 
under  the  one-per-city  plan,  Mr. 
Doscher  will  work  as  closely  as 


(Tlir  i»an  Union 

AND 

Evening  Tribune 

SAM  P«SOO,  CAUFOItMIA  ^ 


SAN  DIEGO - 
YOUNG  GIANT  MARKET 

1956  Bank  Deposits 
in  San  Diego  County: 
$760,740,000 

San  Diego  bank  deposits  reflect 
the  dynamic  growth  of  this  Young 
Giant  Market  of  the  West.  And 
San  Diego’s  vigorous,  unflagging 
expansion  is  based  on  a  stable, 
time-tested  eeonomy  which  has 
prospered  since  California  began. 
To  sell  this  Young  Giant  Market 
—  at  tlie  lowest  cost  per  sale  — 
adv'ertise  in  The  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune. 


"The  Ring 


0* 


of  Truth” 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering 
Son  Diego,  California  —  Northern  Illinois  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles 
. .  .Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


possible  with  individual  dealers 
to  help  them  get  the  most  out 
of  their  local  advertising  effort. 

Johnson  Wax  Offers 
Mats  for  Retailers 

Newspaper  advertising  mat.® 
containing  more  than  250  illus¬ 
trations  are  being  offered  re¬ 
tailers  by  Johnson’s  Wax.  The 
available  mats  are  described  in 
a  new  booklet,  “Johnson’s  Wax 
Ad  Mats  for  1957,”  now  avail¬ 
able  from  company  salesmen  or 
from  the  company’s  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Racine,  Wis. 

In  addition  to  a  complete  as- 
.sortment  of  ads  for  Johnson’s 
wax  products,  the  booklet  con¬ 
tains  suggested  headings  for 
ads  and  illustrations  to  dress 
up  layouts.  Additional  pages 
will  be  published  to  tie  in  with 
seasonal  promotions. 

• 

32-Paj;e  Tab  Covers 
Home,  Better  Living 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Build¬ 
ing  and  Construction  committee 
of  the  Walla  Walla  Chamber  of 
commerce,  the  Walla  Walla 
Union-BiiUetin  kicked  off  “May 
is  Better  Your  Living  Month” 
in  Walla  Walla  with  a  32-page 
tabloid  devoted  to  the  home 
and  better  living. 

The  tabloid  section  carried  a 
green  and  black  art  cover  and 
was  largely  supported  by  build¬ 
ing,  home  furnishing,  equipment 
and  service  dealers. 

The  committee  and  the  com¬ 
munity  is  using  this  method  of 
cooperating  with  the  national 
effort  on  “Operation  Home  Im¬ 
provement”. 

Wheel  of  Fortune 
Shows  Retail  Sales 

Sax  Mateo,  Calif. 
A  wheel  of  fortune  display¬ 
ing  significant  figures  on  each 
classification  of  county  business 
mai'ks  the  new  market  study 
issued  by  tbe  San  Mateo  Times. 
Each  minute  turn  of  the  wheel 
gives  three  figures  for  a  specific 
type  of  activity — county  vol¬ 
ume,  average  per  store  and 
i  number  of  outlets. 

1  The  booklets  reflect  $453,260,- 
1  000  in  San  Mateo  County  retail 
I  sales  last  year,  a  13%  gain. 

• 

Named  Vioepresideiit 

John  P.  Arnot,  San  Francisco 
manager  of  Reynolds  -  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  been  named  a 
vicepresident  of  the  company. 


Trading  Stamp  Firms 
Organize  Institute 

Trading  Stamp  Institute  of 
America,  an  association  of 
trading  stamp  companies, 
was  organized  last  week  in 
New  York  at  a  meeting  of 
executives  of  leading  stamp 
companies  throughout  the 
U.S. 

William  H.  Preis,  presi¬ 
dent,  Stop  &  Save  Trading 
Stamp  Co.,  Hackensack,  N.J., 
was  elected  president  pro- 
tem  until  the  next  meeting 
scheduled  July  8  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  during  the  House- 
wares  Show.  Charter  mem¬ 
ber  stamp  firms  are  expecteil 
to  number  about  100. 

Among  several  purposes  of 
the  STIA  will  be  the  running 
of  industry-wide  promotion, 
publicity  and  advertising. 

American  Distilling  Co. 
Fetes  100 th  Annii'ersary' 

Pekin,  Ill. 

The  American  Distilling  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  is  using  newspaper 
advertising  to  “celebrate”  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Gucken- 
heimer,  one  of  its  leading 
brands  of  whiskey. 

Extensive  advertising  and 
promotion  plans  have  been 
made  to  commemorate  the 
Guckenheimer  Centennial,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Samuel  Rothberg.  * 
The  Guckenheimer  label  has 
been  re-designed  to  feature  the 
100th  anniversary,  featuring 
the  slogan:  “Celebrity  for  a 
Century.”  Newspapers  and 
magazines,  together  with  point- 
of-sale  material,  will  keynote 
the  centennial  slogan. 

The  advertising  program  has 
already  started  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Minnesota,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Missouri,  with  other 
stores  to  follow.  Over  100 
newspapers  are  included  on  the 
schedule,  (via  Abbott  Kimball 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.). 

As  part  of  the  localized  pro¬ 
motion,  American  Distilling 
Company  is  seeking  to  find  out 
newspapers,  or  towns  which  are 
100  years  old  in  1957.  Special 
100  Year  Guckenheimer  ads 
will  appear  in  such  newspapers. 

• 

Ad  Aid  Award 

Springfield,  Ill- 
Tops  among  187  newspapers 
for  merchandising  of  Purina 
Dog  Chow  advertising,  Illinoit 
State  Journal  and  Register  re¬ 
ceived  the  Purina  Dog  Chow 
Award.  F.  S.  Haynes,  publisher 
of  the  Springfield  newspapers, 
and  Walter  Henkes,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  accepted  the 
statuette. 


! 
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GET  TO  THE  TOP  DRAWER  FAMILIES 


GET  IN  THE  TRIB 


♦  The  TRIB  reaches  a  higher  concentration  of  high-income 
families  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. . . 
the  high-income  families  who  buy  twice  as  much  of  most 
advertised  merchandise  per  family  as  the  low-income  group. 

Get  the  top  of  the  New  York  market ...  get  wore  sales  results 
per  dollar  of  advertising . . .  get  in  the  TRIB ! 


NEW  YORK 


lieralb  ^Tribune 

2:j0  West  41st  Street,  New  York  Sfi.  N.  Y. 
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‘Snowflake’ 

’56  Linage 
Highest  Yet 

United  States  Steel  Coi-p.’s 
1956  “Operation  Snowflake” 
piled  up  linage  drifts  totaling 
8,460,234  lines  of  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  matter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Of  this  total  6,824,214  lines 
were  advertising  and  1,636,020 
lines  were  editorial.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  5,603,370  lines  of 
advertising  and  1,336,041  lines 
of  editorial  matter  carried  on 
“Snowflake”  in  1955. 

Total  number  of  participat¬ 
ing  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  was  up,  too,  with  1,863 


participating  in  1956  as  against 
1,758  in  1955.  A  total  of  1,256 
dailies  carried  7,977  individual 
ads  on  “Snowflake”  and  607 
weeklies  carried  1,023  ads. 

BBDO,  U.  S.  Steel’s  ad 
agency,  has  prepared  a  line 
illustration  (see  cut)  graph¬ 
ically  showing  what  these  sta¬ 
tistics  mean  in  terms  of  news¬ 
print,  carloads,  etc. 

Not  represented  in  the  above 
ad  linage  total  are  some  400,- 
000  lines  run  by  U.  S.  Steel  as 
})art  of  the  “Snowflake”  pro¬ 
motion. 

Summing  up,  1,256  dailies 
carried  7,977  ads  for  a  total  of 
6,251,330  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  and  1,560,377  lines  of 
editorial  matter.  In  the  weekly 
field,  607  ran  1,023  ads  totaling 
572,884  lines  and  75,643  lines 
of  editorial.  Combined  totals 
show  that  1,863  dailies  an<l 


But . . .  'BaBunM^  Noi 


Cfuut^fd! 


When  Baltimore's  Harbor 
Field  iras  first  opc^icd 
in  19^1  it  iras  a  fine 
Airi>ort — for  PC~3'8. 
Todafj  it  is  obsolete. 


COURTESY  DEPT. 
OF  AVIATION 


Baltimore's  vcw 
Friendshii}  /liV- 
ffort,  designed  for 
the  Jet  Era,  has 
landing  strips 
ujt  to  2  miles  hnff. 


To  Sell  The  New  Baltimore,  Use  The  Paper 
More  Than  Half  The  New  Baltimore  Reads! 


When  a  Boeing  707  Jel  recently  broke 
all  records  from  West  Coast  to  East  Coast 
in  3  hours,  18  niiniito,  it  chose  to  land 
at  Friendship  Airport. 

Baltimore,  you  aee,  has  kept  pare  with 
prf^gr^ftS'  Baltimore  Has  Changed !  There 
are  new  Shopping  Centers  all  over  town! 
One  Way  Streets!  Beltways!  New 
People!  New  buying  habits!  New  read* 
ing  habits,  too! 

For  example-^more  than  half  of  Balti* 
more's  families  today  read  the  News* 
Post.  ABC  figures  confirm  this  story.  Yes 


— Baltimore  Ha^  (ihanged.  If  you're  not 
already  ^^on*the*beam,"  to  the  Baltimore 
Market,  through  the  pages  of  the  News* 
Post,  may  we  suggest  that  you  too  change 
—to  the  News*Post. 


Represented  Nationally  by  HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 

,  Offices  in  15  Principal  Cities 


»ni  ni  mctu  iwmo*".'  tsmuean 

<UI«Uek«M*8>.»*USU.ir.aWH(tlt(t 


‘  ^  ..I  SM(U.TW«itau  auuTMiir««MW 


weeklies  ran  9,000  ads  for  6,- 
824,214  lines  and  1,636,020  lines 
of  editorial. 


♦  *  => 

U.  S.  Steel’s  third  annual 
bedding  jiromotion,  “Sleep 
Sleuth,”  is  slated  to  take  place 
during  September.  Insertions 
running  three  columns  by  a  full 
page  will  run  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  185  markets.  U.  S.  Steel 
will  provide  dailies  with  a 
newspaper  service  kit  designed 
to  build  retail  linage. 

• 

\.Y.  Trih  Appoints 
Shaiiie  Book  Ad  Mger. 

Frederick  M.  Shaine  has  been 
appointed  book  review  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  John 
1).  Thees  advertising  director. 

After  working  in  Liberal 
.Arts  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Mr.  Shaine  took  supple¬ 
mentary  courses  at  Boston 
University,  Harvard  and 
Northeastern  University.  Be¬ 
fore  World  War  II  he  was  with 


Philip  Morris 
Names  Execs 

Philip  Morris  Inc.  has  named 
Vicepresident  George  Weiss- 
man,  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  director  of  market¬ 
ing  with  the  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  directing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  sales,  advertising, 
market  research,  packaging 
and  public  relations  efforts  for 
maximum  consumer  impact, 
O.  Parker  McComas,  president, 
announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Weissman  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  marketing 
will  supervise  all  marketing 
operations  and  report  directly 
to  Executive  Vicepresident 
Joseph  F.  Cullman  III. 

• 

Bo  A  Film  Viewed 
By  N.Y.  Agencies 

“People,  Profits  and  You," 
new  motion  picture  produced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  premiered  May  2  before 
a  group  of  some  800  adver¬ 
tiser  and  advertising  agency 
executives  in  New  York. 

Commended  by  members  of 
the  audience  as  one  of  the  “fin¬ 
est”  and  “most  sensible”  media 
presentations  ever  produced, 
the  full-color  16-millimeter  film, 
made  for  the  Bureau  by  Trans¬ 
film,  is  now  being  booked  for 
an  extensive  nationwide  “road 
show”  schedule.  It  will  be  made 
available  for  local  use  by  Bu¬ 
reau  member  newspapers  on  a 
sale  or  rental  basis  as  soon  as 
possible. 

.\iiiiual  Ad  Exhibits 
Winners  Annoiinoed 

Winners  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  association’s  annual 


the  Bouton  Herald-Traveler. 

During  the  war  he  served  in 
the  North  Atlantic  service  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  From 
1945  to  the  present  Mr.  Shaine 
has  been  with  O’Mara  and 
Ormsbee,  newspaper  represent¬ 
atives. 

• 

M&F  Adds  Newspaper; 
Names  New  Manager 

Moran  &  Fischer,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the 
twice-a-w’eek  Delano  (Calif.) 
Record. 

At  the  same  time,  Daniel  E. 
Moran,  president  of  M&F,  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Gavin 
N.  High  as  pacific  coast  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  High  comes  to  M&F 
from  the  San  Francisco  \ew8. 


advertising  exhibits  competition 
were  announced  as  the  high¬ 
light  of  the  association’s  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  at  Gearhart 
Ore. 

Newspapers  receiving  awards 
are:  Eugene  Register  Guard, 
best  overall  color  reproduction; 
Seattle  Times,  best  two  color 
reproduction ;  Vancouver  Pro¬ 
vince,  best  promotion  idea; 
Austin  Ragle  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  best  campaign  de¬ 
veloped  and  produced  by  a  loca. 
salesman;  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligence  r,  best  overall  ex¬ 
hibit. 

All  daily  newspapers  i® 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho. 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
were  considered.  Judging  was 
by  Portland  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Oregon  Advertising  Club- 
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IN  SEATTLE  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  Reaches  7  out  of  9 
newspaper  reading  homes,  including  375,680  people  not 
reached  by  any  other  Seattle  newspaper. 


IT  WOULD  TAKE 
8,737 

SCENICRUISERS 
TO  CARRY  THE 
EXCLUSIVE  READERS 

OF 

Seattle  0ime$ 

(Bastd  upon  Sconicrufsor  capacity  load  of  43  porsont.) 


Member  of  Consolidated  Consumer  Analysis  Group 

SEATTLE'S  NEWSPAPER 

REPRESENTED  BY  O  MARA  &  ORmSBEE,  INC 
New  York  ,  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  tos  Artgeles  •  Son  Eronciico 
Member  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Metro  Rotogravure  Groups 


^our  advertisement  in  The  Seattle  Times  is 
rea<I  by  a  larpe  group  of  exclusive  readers — 
enough  to  fdl  8.737  large  Scenicruiscrs. 

Any  advertisement  in  Seattle  falls  short  of  covering 
the  Seattle  market  hy  117,100  family  homes  unless 
scheduled  in  The  Seattle  Times. 


Every  income  group — every  section  of  Seattle — 
is  covered  by  The  Seattle  Times. 


This  is  the  class  coverage — the  mass  coverage— that 
leads  to  sales. 


Ask  your  O’Mara  &  Ormshee  man,  or  ask  us,  for  our  new 
1957  Cireulation  and  Duplication  Study  and  Report 
of  Seattle  newspapers. 
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W  eeklies  Get 
ANA  Report 
On  Co-op  Ads 

Seventy-five  percent  of  manu¬ 
facturers  using  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  list  them  as  an  allowable 
medium  for  co-op  advertising; 
20' r  require  prior  approval,  and 
less  than  5%  exclude  weeklies 
from  their  co-op  programs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  results  of  a  survey 
revealed  last  week  by  William 
D.  Kistler,  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc, 

Speaking  at  the  9th  annual 
national  conference  of  Greater 
Weeklies  Associates  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Kistler  said  the  ANA 
had  received  replies  from  some 
225  member  companies,  about 
half  of  which  currently  have  a 
co-op  ad  program.  He  said  those 
using  co-op  in  ’56  spent  5%  of 
their  co-op  budgets  in  weeklies 
and  that  the  median  for  ’57  to 
date  is  also  5%. 

Applying  this  average  figure 
of  5%  to  the  estimated  $800 
million  for  all  co-op  advertising 
indicates  a  total  revenue  for 
weekly  newspapers  from  co-op 
of  $40  million  last  year. 


“That’s  more  than  one-third 
of  the  reported  total  advertising 
volume  of  weeklies,”  Mr.  Kistler 
said.  “With  that  amount  of 
money  at  stake  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  the  medium  and 
the  advertisers  have  a  great 
deal  to  gain  from  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  cooperative 
advertising?” 

Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

Mr.  Kistler  cited  both  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  weeklies 
brought  out  in  the  survey. 
Strengths  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  were:  “Good,  through 
readership”,  “Reader  loyalty”, 
“Local  impact”,  “Pinpoint  cover¬ 
age  —  no  waste  circulation”, 
“Little  competition  from  national 
ads”,  and  “No  other  ])aper 
available  to  adequately  cover 
some  market.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
were  these  “stumbling  blocks”: 
High  cost  per  thousand;  Poor 
quality  reproduction;  Unsup¬ 
ported  or  doubtful  circulation; 
and  double  billing  and  similar 
abuses.  Other  w'eaknesses  men¬ 
tioned  less  frequently  were 
“Duplication  of  dailies’  cover- 
ag**”.  “poor  editing”,  “Infre¬ 
quent  impact”,  and  “Too  much 
advertising  in  relation  to  edi¬ 
torial”. 

Mr.  Kistler  offered  four  points 


WEALTHY  UNION  COUNTY 

COMPARED  WITH  200  LEADING 
COUNTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

RANKS  -  8th  PER  CAPITA 
INCOME  $2497 
RANKS  -  7th  PER  FAMILY 
INCOME  $8460 

Source  Sales  Management  1957 

COVERED  BY 

Sottrnal 

NOW  CIRCULATING  DAILY 

Highest  in  1  Pub.  Statement 

its  History  ^  ^  ^  I  1st  Quarter  1957 

ELIZABETH  •  NEW  JERSEY 

Pepresenterf  Nationally  by  Ward-GriKlh  Company,  Inc. 


which  he  said  weekly  publish¬ 
ers  “might  give  some  serious 
thought  individually  and  as  a 
medium”:  1)  Providing  audited 
circulation  figures  in  the  form 
of  ARC  audits;  2)  Making  re¬ 
tail  rate  cards  available  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  billing  only  at 
the  actual  earned  rate;  3) 
Capitalizing  on  close  contacts 
with  local  merchants  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  judicious  use  of  co-op 
fund.s;  and  4)  Keep  selling 
those  strengths  which  manufac¬ 
turers  associate  with  weeklies. 

The  resignation  of  Tom  De¬ 
laney  as  GWA’s  general  sales 
manager  (E&P,  May  4,  page 
81)  was  officially  announced 
during  the  conference.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  his  assistant 
Russell  E.  Sacken. 


the  key  speaker  at  the  luncheon 
on  May  10. 

Charles  R.  Mitchell,  general 
manager,  Darien  (Conn.)  lie- 
view,  and  Donald  T.  Forsythe, 
publisher,  Carthage  (Ill.)  Han¬ 
cock  Countg  Journal  were  re¬ 
elected  president  and  chairman 
respectively  of  the  GWA. 
o 

Anti-Trust  Case 


CONGRATULATIONS  EXCHANGE— Donald  T.  Forsythe  (left)  pub-  ) 
lisher,  Carthage  (IN.)  Hancock  County  Journal  and  chairman  of  • 

Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  exchanges  congratulations  with  Charles  ' 

R.  Mitchell,  general  manager,  Darien  (Conn.)  Review  and  GWA 
president.  Both  were  reelected  at  annual  GWA  national  conference  j 
in  New  York  last  week.  1 


Review  Is  Sought 


Bernard  F.  Kilgore,  publisher. 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Prince¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Packet  and  the 
Hopewell  (N.  J.)  Herald,  was 


200  Sroodwoy,  New  York 


Washington 
The  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Emil  A.  Sees,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  have  petitioned  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  review  their 
convictions  on  anti-trust  mon¬ 
opoly  charges. 

The  Star  was  fined  $.5,000 
and  Mr.  Sees  $2,000  after  trial 
two  years  ago.  The  convictions 
were  affirmed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Now  the  defendants  seek  a 
review,  raising  the  point  that 
the  decision  would  leave  most 
newspapers  to  live  on  sufferance 
of  the  Attorney  General.  About 
92%  of  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  are  jjossessors  of  “mon-  . 
opoly  power”  and  would  stand 
in  constant  jeopardy  of  prose¬ 
cution,  it  is  asserted. 

Basis  of  the  government’s 
case  was  the  unit  rate  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  editions.  The  Star  con¬ 
tended  that  is  “a  single,  around- 
the-clock  newspaper,” 

If  the  petition  is  granted  the 
Supreme  Court  would  schedule 
arguments  on  the  Fall  calendar. 
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laK  $1,095,000  of  the 
bridges  issue  is  ear- 
replacement  of  three 
[u  t  by  the  North  Ca¬ 
rver  floodway.  These 
;  on  SE  15.  S  Pennsyl- 
S  Agnew.  None  is  on 
late  highturay  and  be- 
[this  they  will  have  to 
ucted  entirely  with  local 

^eral  Aid  Likely 

tuld  leave  almost  $5  mil- 
liable  for  other  street  im- 
fs,  however,  and  consid- 
[te-federal  assistance  is 
I  the  total  amount  de- 
Ln  how  spending  <f  the 
is  scheduled. 

federal  law, 
the  federal  gov- 
^percent  of  right 
highways,  such 
ssway  system. 


Witold  and  Stanislaw  Bycko  ar¬ 
rived  only  a  week  ago  from_Ger- 
many  and  so  far  have  1 
only  a  few  English  won' 
fortunately  they  have 
friend  who  can  explain  ii 
and  German,  languages 
derstand,  the  mea 

tering  dST. 

Wanda  Szasz 
10  years  old  anc 
pupil.  But  she  is 
sponsor  of  both  thej 
coin  school  and  inter 
family.  She’s  an  old! 
completely  understands 
lem.  She  went  through  thl 
experience  five  years  ago 
her  family  arrived  here  from  Po 
land. 

Wanda  knows  semothin«  of 

helpless  feeling  of  being  in 
^nge  land,  unable  to  communi- 
anvune  except  family 
at  Lincoln 
“Iplessness 
ced 


peace^d  securit^PWfBCTiT 
as  no  native  American  ever  coii 
As  a  16-ycar-old  Polish  girl 
was  taken  by  force  from  he/ 
tive  la^d  to  Germany  wherf 
was  to 

^er  was  put  to 
fwas  taken  to 
Her,  three  sisters 
Fe  taken  to  Russia, 
in  them  since. 

her  eyes  as  she 
fiy’s  tragic  separa- 
[composure  she  ex- 
not  mind  telling 
[lily’s  fate  except 
er  sad. 

iwittingly  revealed 
[Germany  had  not 
ness.  He  showed 
ion  salted  with  a 
^n  approached  by 

explained  that 
^^^__^___|ted  to  print  his 
^icturel^fter  exchanges  ^etwe^ 
them  in  Russian  a  n 
Wanda  int& 


only  lh(i 
^unly  clerk 
ien  their  office 
rday.  W.  T.  Bil^ 
^plained  that 
_  iy  would  put  tt 
tax-collecting  business  tj 
hind. 

The  courthouse  will^ 
evator  service  or  te 
ice,  however. 

Two  windows  will 
at  the  federal  buij 
downtown  customer 
livery  service  will  bl 


Handicapj 
Is  Foum 


An  8-year 

SaluiLday 

It  Si 


what's  black  and  white  and  read  all  over? 


The  widespread  availability  of  ROP  color  may  have  spoiled  a  good  riddle, 
but  it  doesn’t  affect  the  basic  facts  of  newspaper  reading. 

Newspapers  are  read  cover  to  cover  and  coast  to  coast.  They’re  read  by 
people  hanging  from  subway  straps  .  .  .  sitting  in  trains  .  .  .  waiting  in 
offices — in  every  room  of  the  house.  They’re  read  by  increasing  numbers 
of  people  who  put  newspaper  circulation  at  an  all-time  peak. 

Fact  is,  people  won’t  do  without  newspapers — can’t  do  without  newspapers. 
There’s  so  much  in  the  daily  paper  the  reader  wants,  insists  on  having, 
can’t  get  anywhere  else. 

It’s  this  intense  and  continuing  reader  demand  for  his  daily  paper  that 
explains  why  newspapers  serve  as  a  basic  medium  for  all  advertisers. 


The 
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Scotch  whisky  ? 


...In  households  serving  Scotch  whisky. 
The  Netvs  has  more  readers  than  any  two  other 
Neiv  York  morning  papers  combined ...  and  more 
than  any  two  New  York  evening  papers  combined! 


Scotch  servers  have  one  thing  in  common 
—  they  can’t  have  thistles  in  their  purse! 
In  metropolitan  New  York,  their  favorite 
newspaper  is  The  News  —  with  1,040,0(K) 
adult  readers  in  households  serving  Scotch- 

Si  0,000  more  than  the 

World-Telegram  &  Sun 
550,000  more  than  the  Mirror 
560,000  more  than  the  Times 
590,000  more  than  the 

Journal-American 
680,000  more  than  the  Post 
740,000  more  than  the 

Herald  Tribune 


Buyers  of  this  illustrious  import  are 
also  better  prospects  for  the  better  price 
lines  and  all  cpiality  merchandise. 

And  The  News  moreover  delivers  more 
readers  in  families  with  S  10,000  and  up 
incomes,  more  in  the  S5,000-plus  bracket, 
more  owners  of  air-conditioning  units,  more 
home  owners,  more  families  with  children, 
more  bondholders  and  stockholders,  more 
customers  for  better  goods  and  volume! 

In  the  nation’s  richest  market.  The  News 
with  4,780,000  readers  daily  delivers  most 
buyers  and  prospects— because  it  has  most  to 
deliver!  Ask  for  all  the  facts. 


The  H  News, 


New  York^s  Picture  Newspaper. . . 


with  more  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America . . . 
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Au  a(;encies 

Norman,  Craig,  Kummel 
Lands  Pabst  Beer  Ads 


WIZARD  NAMER — Floyd  W.  Clark  (left)  BBDO  Detroit  media  man, 
receives  $100  prize  money  in  Waukegan  (III.)  Nevrs-Sun's  special 
Wizard  of  Waukegan  naming  contest  from  Roy  Patterson  of  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Detroit.  The  Wizard  is  a  cartoon  figure  named 
Waldo  who  will  represent  the  News-Sun  and  the  Waukegan  market 
in  News-Sun  promotion. 


Chicago 

Norman,  Craij?  and  Kummel 
Advertising  Agency  was  added 
to  the  line-up  of  advertising 
agencies  servicing  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Company  account.  They 
will  handle  Blue  Ribbon  Beer, 
.\ndeker  Draught  'Beer  and  Old 
Tankard  Ale. 

Old  Agencies  Continue 

Leo  Burnett  will  continue  to 
service  Eastside  Old  Tap  Lager, 
the  company’s  popular  -  priced 
line  among  leading  West  Coast 
beers  and  which  recently  has 
been  introduced  in  several  Mid¬ 
west  markets. 

Grey  Advertising  handles 
Hoffman  Beverages  and  Pabst 
Sparkling  Beverages.  Bryan 
Houston  rounds  out  the  list  with 
Pabst’s  industrial  products,  bio¬ 
chemicals  and  feed  supplements. 

Selection  of  Norman,  Craig 
and  Kummel  Agency  was  made 
only  after  some  20  agencies  had 
made  solicitations  and  eight  of 
them  made  presentations. 


Marshall  Lachner,  president, 
said,  “The  thought  and  ability 
that  went  into  the  presentations 
made  by  all  the  agencies  was 
a  credit  to  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession.  All  of  the  campaigns 
had  considerable  merit. 

“Our  decision  to  retain  Nor¬ 
man,  Craig  and  Kummel  Agency 
was  made  on  the  basis  that  their 
complete  presentation  seemed 
to  best  fit  our  current  corporate 
needs.  While  there  was  some 
comment  in  the  press  as  to  the 
length  of  time  taken  in  making 
this  selection,  when  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  account  is  con¬ 
sidered  we  believe  the  time  was 
well  spent.” 

There  were  several  unique 
aspects  in  the  method  of  agency 
selection.  Richard  H.  Hehman, 
director  of  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  said,  “All  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  who  solicited  our  account 
did  so  on  their  own  initiative 
and  none  of  the  agencies  were 
approached  by  Pabst.  We  felt 
we  were  obliged  to  management 
and  our  stockholders  to  appraise 
the  value  of  the  service  each 
offered  to  us.  Obviously  with 
so  many  of  the  leading  creative 
minds  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  making  presentations,  we 
were  in  an  ideal  position  to 
select  the  best.  We  believe  this 
is  something  of  a  tribute  to  the 
importance  of  the  Pabst  account 
since  it  prompted  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  business  to  seek 
us  out.  With  the  voluntary 
line-up  of  agencies  who  came 
to  us,  it  was  unnecessary  to  ap¬ 
proach  an  agency  outside  of 
this  group.” 

All  agency  presentations  were 
seen  by  a  12-man  committee 
composed  of  the  company  chair¬ 
man,  president,  director  of  mar¬ 


keting,  advertising  manager, 
general  sales  manager,  director 
of  sales  development,  research 
director,  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  and  four  brand  managers. 
Each  committee  member  filed  a 
rating  chart  which  covered: 
creativity,  effectiveness,  media 
selection  and  budget,  research, 
merchandising  and  personnel 
qualifications.  Under  these  gen¬ 
eral  headings  were  95  check 
points  each  with  a  weighted 
percentage,  which  when  totaled, 
.scored  each  agency  by  points. 

Canadian  Agency  Group 
Issues  ^HookeC  Report 

The  Canadian  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  just 
published  a  report  to  members 
on  the  most  profitable  way  of 


cooperating  with  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  on  the  use  of 
“hookers.” 

A  “hooker”  is  the  word  coined 
by  the  CDNPA  for  the  small 
“visiting  card”  dealer  identifica¬ 
tion  which  is  “hooked  on”  to  a 
manufacturer’s  ad.  The  hooker 
is  said  to  avoid  many  of  the 
problems  associated  with  co-op 
advertising  (E&P,  Sept.  19,  ’5^ 
page  24). 

The  CA.4.\’s  report  takes  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers 
and  cites  the  following  three 
conditions  when  it’s  advisable  to 
use  hookers:  1)  If  type  of  out¬ 
let  is  confined  to  relatively  few 
stores;  2)  If  client’s  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  available  in  all  stores 
of  the  type  carrying;  and  3)  If 
merchandise  is  completely  new. 

Tagatz  Heads  Up 
Ruchen  PR  Dept. 

The  Ruchen  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  established  a  public 
relations  department  with  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  staff  of  Geoige  H. 
Tagatz,  former  newsman. 

Mr.  Tagatz  has  had  28  years 
of  newspaper,  press  association, 
magazine  and  public  relations 
experience.  He  formerly  was 
associated  with  Communications 
Counselors,  Inc.,  the  American 
Maize-Products  Company,  Path¬ 
finder  magazine,  the  As.sociated 
Press,  the  United  Press,  and  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and 
Wieconitin  \ewe. 


KEISTER  "SUPPORT  THE  CHURCH"  SERIES 

WINS  TOP  ADVERTISING  AWARD 

In  Spiritual  Values  category  from  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 

THIS  IS  THE  3RD  AWARD  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
KEISTER  FEATURE 

Now  Running  Regularly  in  Over  950  Newspapers 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  COLLECT  FOR  CONTRACT  AND  RATES 


STRASBURG.  VIRGINIA 
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Now  only  the 
largest  U.S.  cities*  have 
newspapers  with  more 
circulation  than  the 

Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 


In  Minnesota,  Korlh  and  South  Dakota,  western  W  isconsin 


Diamond  Jewelry  by 
]•  B.  Hudson  Co. 
Minneapolis  ’ 


*New  York  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  Philadelphia 


nneapolis  9tar  ana  iribunc 

J  IViNING  MORNING  an^  SUNDAY 

625,000  SUNDAY  •  495,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES.  Prtttdtnt 


r.IASSlFlKl)  CIJMC 


CAMs'  Ingenuity  Spells 
Plus  Want  Ad  Revenue 


By  Daniol  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Years  ago  when  C.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  was  CAM  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle  we  asked  him 
how  he  had  built  tremendous 
want  ad  volume  on  the  CU’ve- 
kind  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  His 
answer  has  always  served  as  a 
watchword.  He  said,  “We  used 
every  device  that  human  in¬ 
genuity  could  contrive.” 

Now  that  classified,  in  most 
areas  around  the  circuit,  is 
having  heavier  sledding  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  CAMs 
are  still  mighty  ingenious  in 
coming  up  with  revenue-build¬ 
ing  ideas.  Here  are  a  few: 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  Class¬ 
ified  YELLOW  PAGE  evolved 
by  CAM  Bob  Wheeler — a  full 
page  of  directory-type  ads  fea¬ 
turing  a  Dining  Out  Guide 
and  a  Guide  to  Better  Products 
and  Services.  The  page  is 
printed  on  newsprint  stock  with 
black  type  against  a  yellow 


1  Test  Market 

—Augusta!  I 
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$30  MILLION  IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

Underway  or  planned! 


Over  50%  of  this  will  go  os 
wages  to  construction  work¬ 
ers  providing  on  effective 
buying  power  potential  in 
this  rich  21  county  oreo. 
Augustons  buy  in  Augusta, 
Go.  through  the  pages  of 


^bc  Augusta  Cbrontric 
AUGUSTA  HERALD 

affiliates 

WRDW-Radio,  1480 
WRDW-TV,  Channel  12 
Represented  nationally  by 
THE  BRA.NHAM  COMPANY 


background.  It’s  a  two-color 
job  and  calls  for  a  40  Tf  primi- 
um  rate.  The  page  has  been 
sold  for  52  weeks. 

A  clever  plus  gimmick  is  the 
ear  that  appears  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  page 
that  says,  “24-hour  Telephone 
Answering  Service  —  If  the 
phone  of  any  advertiser  on  this 
page  is  not  answered  call 
TELEPHONE  ANSWERING 
BUREAU  BL  3-6171.”  The 
telephone  answering  service 
hands  the  messages  to  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  every  morning  for 
distribution  to  the  advertisers. 
CAM  Wheeler  has  worked  out 
a  deal  with  the  service  whereby 
there  is  no  charge  made  for  the 
Yellow  Page  answering  service 
since  the  box  constitutes  a  fine 
free  ad!  Latest  word  is  that 
advertisers  are  calling  about 
the  page  in  such  goodly  num¬ 
bers  that  the  second  page 
might  be  added. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Presn 
found  a  way  to  stimulate  read- 
er.ship  of  its  used  car  advertis¬ 
ing  pages.  It  offered  readers 
$5,000  worth  of  prizes  includ¬ 
ing  a  $500  first  prize  for  the 
best  completed  sentence  in  25 
words  or  less  of  the  following: 
“I  want  this  Free  Press-adver¬ 
tised  used  car  because — ”  Front 
page  boxes  and  streamer  head¬ 
ings  urged  readers  to  pick  the 
auto  ad  that  most  appealed  to 
them  and  then  complete  the 
sentence.  The  extra  reader  ap¬ 
peal  during  the  contest  made 
a  fine  plus  package  for  the 
dealers. 


HOW  TO  CUT 

DIMINISHING 
PROFITS  .  .  . 

The  recent  AN  PA  meeting  stressed 
the  newspaper  problem  today  of 
diminishing  profits.  “The  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Practices  of  Classified 
Advertising,”  published  by  The 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  can  in¬ 
crease  your  Classified  revenue  and 
improve  newspaper’s  profits. 
Twenty  chapters,  including  sales 
training,  censorship,  credit  and 
promotion  are  written  by  top 
Classified  Managers.  470  pages. 
Limited  supply  of  2d  edition.  $7.50 
per  copy,  plus  postage.  Write 
Arthur  Mochel,  Secretary,  ANCAM, 
Inc.,  Columbus  Citizen,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Here’s  another  ingenious  used 
car  gimmick  which  is  ringing 
the  cash  register  for  the  .Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  While 
not  new,  it  is  getting  somewhat 
different  treatment  from  CAM 
Milton  Werner.  It’s  called 
“Cream  of  The  Crop  Used 
Cars”  and  bears  the  following 
subhead,  “The  following  deal¬ 
ers  have  selected  these  used 
cars  and  trucks  as  their  fea¬ 
tured  buys  of  the  day.”  While 
the  Sentinel’s  classified  is  usu¬ 
ally  set  on  a  9-column  page, 
this  feature  is  set  on  a  6-col- 
umn  basis  providing  exceptional 
readability.  The  ads  are  set 
uniformly  in  approximately  10 
lines  with  one  fully  described 
car  per  box.  Name  of  the  car 
and  year  as  well  as  price  ap¬ 
pear  in  bold  face  type.  The 
Sentinel  runs  up  to  a  full  page 
of  these  “Cream  of  The  Crop’’ 
boxes  daily. 

Rich  Tribute 

After  announcing  a  classified 
rate  increase  May  5,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  executives  read 
an  ad  placed  by  a  real  estate 
brokerage.  Ball  &  Coffin,  which 
said,  in  part:  “It’s  still  a  bar¬ 
gain.  It  was  inevitable:  starting 
today,  Inquirer  advertising 
costs  10  cents  more  per  line. 
However  compared  with  other 
big  city  newspapers,  it’s  still 
cheap.  We  don’t  enjoy  spending 
more  but  we  have  to  admit:  the 
Sunday  Inquirer  is  our  effec¬ 
tive  approach  to  you.  And  it’s 
your  best  contact  with  the 
market  place  for  better  homes.” 

‘Zone  Page^  Repeaters 

Classified  ads  in  the  Los 
Angeles,  Mirror-Netvs  may  be 
repeated  on  the  day  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  “zone  pages”  of  the 
newspaper  at  a  rate  of  10  cents 
a  line  additional  over  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  regular  rate. 

These  “double  impact”  ads 
may  be  published  in  one  or 
more  of  the  three  zone  sections 
in  addition  to  the  normal  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  columns,  but 
may  not  be  scheduled  only  in 
the  zones — with  one  exception. 


Pajic  Size  The  Same 
In  Going  to  1 1  PicaN 


MIN.NEAPOUs 
The  Minneapolis  Star  nm 
Tribune  will  switch  to  an  11- 
pica  column  width  using  a 
point  column  rule  beginning 
May  27.  The  present  size  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune  news  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  columns  is  11 
picas  and  3  points  with  a  3 
point  column  rule. 

The  stereotype  department 
will  switch  from  a  high  shrink¬ 
age  mat  to  a  low  shrinkage  mat 
thus  making  the  size  of  the 
printed  page  remain  the  same. 
A  60-inch  newsprint  roll  is  used. 


Want  ads  placed  by  private 
parties  on  merchandise  valued 
at  less  than  $100  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  zone  sections  ex¬ 
clusively  at  rate  of  $1  a  line  for 
five  days. 

Termed  a  “new  concept”  in 
classified  advertising  by  Mirror- 
News  CAM  R.  M.  Kozek,  the 
new  service  is  designed  to  give 
advertisers  double-play  ftvrn 
their  regular  liners. 

• 

Meoliaiiiral  Group 
To  Omit  Coiif4*r»'n«’«‘ 

Ues  Moines.  Iowa 

Iowa  Newspapers  Mechanica 
Conference  is  considering  unit¬ 
ing  with  another  group.  The 
conference  voted  to  skip  a  con¬ 
vention  next  year  and  to  have 
members  visit  another  state 
conference.  William  G.  Dorriss. 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Des  .Moines  Register  aii-i 
Tribune,  was  elected  president 
by  the  Iowa  group. 

• 

Paper  for  Staff 

Toronto 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  In¬ 
side  Story,  is  now  being  pul- 
lished  for  staff  members  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail.  The 
paper  is  edited  by  Hugh  Mc- 
Kanday  who  has  been  with  the 
paper  30  years  and  is  now  in 
the  advertising  department. 


Comptroller  Wanted 

An  aggressive,  alert  man  around  40  or  under  tired  of  paying 
coal  bills  and  buying  long  underwear  for  his  children,  who  would 
have  fewer  colds  in  mild  Florida  Winters. 

Florida  newspaper  offers  $12,000  to  start  for  accounting  and 
payroll  head  to  organize  and  supervise  25  employees  and  introduce 
economies. 

Address  Box  1914 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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TWO  SOUTH  JERSEY  PAPERS 


SELL  SPACE  THROUGH 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


James  Dougherty 
Advertising  Director 
Trenton  Times 

"The  Wall  Street  Journal 
gives  us  extended 
penetration  into 
nard-to-open  doors." 


Maurice  L.  Platt 
Advertising  Director 
Courier- Post 

"The  Wall  Street  Journal 
covers  important 
national  bases  for  us.” 


The  independently  owned  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  and  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  have 
formed  a  team  to  present  the  South  Jersey 
advertising  story  to  business  men  who  matter. 

Using  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  two 
papers  portray  South  Jersey  as  a  major 
marketing  entity  especially  responsive  to  the 
publications  that  serve  it  exclusively. 

Through  The  Journal,  the  united  promotion 
effort  gets  directly  to  national  advertisers 
who  welcome  information  about  "business 
and  more  of  it.” 

Wall  Street  Journal  readers  are  men  who 
make  things  happen.  And  . . .  because  they’re 
the  getting-ahead  kind,  their  authority  cuts 
across  departmental  lines.  Their  opinions 
are  solicited.  Their  recommendations  are 
respected.  The  Courier-Post  .  .  .  Trenton- 
Times  advertising  in  The  Journal  gets  to 
willing  ears  .  .  .  willing  and  eager  to  listen. 

Got  a  good  consumer  market  to  seU?  Want 
more  industry?  Do  you  have  advantages  for 
a  test  program?  Ideas  for  plant-city  public 
relations?  For  all  these  and  more.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  a  medium’s  medium! 


Something  really  happens  when  you're  in 


published  at: 


WALL  STREET  JOLRN 


W 
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IMtOMOTION 


Agency  Chief  Supports 
Medium  Promotion 


Hy  T.  S.  Irvin 

Newspaper  promotion  people 
will  be  greatly  interested  in 
what  the  head  of  the  biggest 
advertising  agency  in  the  world 
told  magazine  people  the  other 
day. 

He  urged  them  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  raise  a  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar  promotion  fund  to 
sell  the  magazine  medium  to 
advertisers. 

Norman  H.  Strouse  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  raised 
hob  with  them  for  selling  com¬ 
petitively  against  one  another 
instead  of  selling  cooperatively 
for  all.  “I’ve  never  heard  tele¬ 
vision  people  attack  other  me¬ 
dia,’’  he  said. 

It  is  hard  to  find  disagree¬ 
ment  with  this  idea  of  everyone 
selling  the  medium.  All  good 
media  promotion,  everyone 
agrees,  sells  the  medium  first, 
the  individual  newspaper  (or 
magazine  or  television  or  radio) 
second. 


But  it  is  not  hard  to  find  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  that,  hav¬ 
ing  paid  lip  service  to  the  idea 
of  selling  the  medium,  thereup¬ 
on  proceed  to  unsell  the  medium 
by  knocking  the  daylights  out 
of  their  immediate  competition. 

This  space  from  time  to  time 
calls  attention  to  such  violators 
of  good  promotion  practice.  Not 
ethics  but  just  plain  common 
sense  ought  to  tell  any  news¬ 
paper  promotion  executive  or 
newspaper  management  that 
knock-down-drag-out  competi¬ 
tion  does  move  hai'm  to  the 
medium  than  good  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper. 

There  is  such  a  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  good  .sense  and  good 
promotion  on  our  desk  this 
week  that  we  must  refrain 
even  from  naming  the  city  in 
which  it  takes  place.  For  the 
life  of  us,  we  fail  to  see  how 
the  newspaper  medium  can  gain 
from  a  newspaper’s  promotion 
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that  gloats  not  so  much  over  its 
own  gains  as  over  the  compe¬ 
tition’s  lesser  gains  or  losses. 

Cooperative  effort  to  sell  the 
medium  and  competitive  effort 
to  sell  your  own  newspaper  can 
easily  go  hand  in  hand.  You 
can  boast  about  your  own  gains 
without  knocking  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  losses.  Every  time  you 
plant  a  negative  in  your  pro¬ 
motion  that  negative  applies 
not  only  to  your  immediate 
competition  but  also  to  the 
newspaper  medium. 

We  repeat  what  we  have 
said  time  and  again  in  this 
.space.  The  newspaper  is  the 
most  undersold  medium  in  the 
country,  both  to  readers  and 
to  advertisers.  If  we  are  going 
to  prosper  in  this  business  as 
we  all  want  to  prosper,  we 
have  to  do  more  selling  of  the 
newspaper  medium  against  all 
other  media  competition — not 
against  ourselves. 

In  this  connection  consider 
the  Big  Question  that  Mr. 
Strou.se  put  to  all  media: 

“What  is  the  real  diffei'ence 
in  the  kind  of  depth  impression 
that  is  made  on  the  consumer 
mind  with  a  four-color  bleed 
page  in  a  national  magazine 
vs.  the  minute  of  commercial  on 
TV  or  radio  or  the  1  70()-line 
ad  in  the  daily  new.spaper?’’ 

Market  Stuff 

.4n  excellent  statistical  picture 
of  the  automobile  business  in 
the  Washington  market  comes 
from  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald.  It  is 
contained  in  a  booklet  titled 
“Automotive  Facts.’’  It  pro¬ 
vides  new  car  registrations  by 
makes  for  the  26  counties  in 
the  market,  showing  1956  and 
1955  sales  and  gains  or  losses 
in  sales. 

*  *  * 

“Six  Cities  of  Gold’’  is  the 
intriguing  caption  the  Don 
Rejmolds  Newspapers  put  on  a 
market  data  booklet  that  pro¬ 
vides  advertisers  with  essential 
facts  about  each  of  six  news¬ 
paper  markets.  The  newspapers 
include  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American  and  Times 
Record,  reach  a  $200,000,000- 
plus  purchasing  power  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Oklahoma.  This 
booklet  is  brief  and  to  the  point 
and  gives  a  good  picture  of 
each  market  covered. 

In  the  Bag 

Neat  from  NEA  Service,  a 
promotion  advising  editors  to 
“hold  on  to  your  hair  until’’ 
they  get  the  details  on  Elmer 
Wheeler’s  “The  Bald  Boy’s 
Book.” 

Good  and  timely  advice  from 


King  Features  Syndicate,  a 
folder  suggesting  that  when 
newspaper  prices  go  up  to¬ 
gether  with  feature  content 
“you  keep  your  readers.” 

Netv  York  Mi}'ror  did  a  good 
job  of  selling  its  new  fluid  for¬ 
mat  to  advertisers  by  mailing 
them  a  folder  containing  an 
old-style  Mirror  and  a  new- 
style  Mirror.  It  was  a  “yester¬ 
day”  and  “today”  job  impres¬ 
sive  in  its  simplicity  of  ap¬ 
proach.  The  idea  was  that  the 
new  format  would  sell  itself  on 
sight.  The  words  the  Mirror 
coined  to  describe  its  new  for¬ 
mat  attiacted  attention,  too— 
fantabulous,  olebulous,  supalos- 
sal,  stupandic. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  impresses  with  a  new 
sales  calendar  that  .shows 
months  squared  off  into  four 
and  five  weeks.  Provides  wea¬ 
ther  information,  last  year’s 
date,  holidays  and  other  sales- 
pertinent  data. 

• 

N.  J.  Pres<«  Womoii 
Plan  Rorriiitmont 

Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

The  New  .Ter.sey  Association 
of  Daily  Newspaper  Women 
was  formally  organized  here 
Sunday,  May  5,  at  the  Asburti 
Park  Press  Auditorium. 

Some  20  representatives  of 
daily  papers  in  the  state 
adopted  a  constitution  and  elec¬ 
ted  temporary  officers.  Miriam 
Rockafellcr,  Asbury  Park  Press, 
was  named  president;  Hilda 
Shivers,  Camden  Courier-Post, 
vicepresident;  Jean  Downey, 
Trenton  Times,  secretary,  and 
Dorothea  H.  Wingert,  Elizabeth 
Journal,  treasurer. 

The  group  plans  a  recruit¬ 
ment  program  among  women 
college  students  in  the  state  to 
encourage  more  graduates  to 
enter  daily  newspaper  work. 


157  Ohio  Readers 
Will  Tour  Europe 

Defiance,  Ohio 

The  equivalent  of  nearly  two 
plane-loads  of  readers  of  the 
Defiance  Crescent  -  News  and 
the  Record-Courier  of  Ravenna 
and  Kent  (Ohio)  will  tour  six 
European  countries  for  two 
weeks  in  September  on  a  trip 
sponsored  by  the  Dix  newspa¬ 
pers. 

By  the  end  of  April,  IS'* 
readers  had  signed  for  the  trip, 
at  $832  per  person. 

Dr.  Marcel  Duriaux,  who  wa? 
instrumental  in  arranging  the 
1953  trip  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  by  a  group  of  editors,  is 
directing  the  tour. 
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Japanese  Hit 
MacArthur’s 
Press  Control 

Tokyo 

The  1957  yearbook  of  the 
Japan  Newspaper  Publishers 
and  Editors  Association  criti¬ 
cizes  the  press  policies  enforced 
here  during  the  allied  occupa¬ 
tion,  calling  the  period  “a  night¬ 
marish  era  of  censorship  and 
suspension.” 

It  charges  that  while  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur’s  press  of¬ 
ficials  spoke  of  upholding  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  they  laid  down 
strict  rules  for  control  over 
all  that  went  into  Japanese 
newspapers. 

The  criticism  is  contained  in 
an  article  entitled  “Japanese 
Press  Under  Allied  Occupation” 
which  is  in  the  1957  issue  of 
the  Annual  publication  “The 
Japanese  Press.”  The  latest  edi¬ 
tion,  published  in  English,  is 
just  being  distributed. 

Col.  Donald  Hoover,  chief  of 
the  Civil  Censorship  Division  in 
the  early  days  of  the  occupation, 
is  quoted  as  telling  the  Japa¬ 
nese  they  were  a  vanquished  na¬ 
tion  and  could  not  expect  to 
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enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  as  did  other  civilized  na¬ 
tions. 

The  article  charges  that  “a 
number  of  Japanese  papers 
were  suspended  or  threatened 
with  suspension  for  being  criti¬ 
cal  of  some  aspects  of  the  oc¬ 
cupation  policy  or  for  publishing 
reports  on  the  misconduct  of  oc¬ 
cupation  personnel  against 
Japanese  women.” 

The  article  points  out  that 
during  the  war,  the  Japanese 
goveiTiment  had  maintained 
strict  control  over  all  phases 
of  newspaper  activity,  business 
as  well  as  editorial  policies. 

Occupation  officials,  soon 
after  arriving,  issued  a  series 
of  directives  designed  to  abolish 
censorship,  restore  freedom  of 
the  press  and  disassociate  the 
press  from  government  control, 
the  article  states. 

The  article  says  this  action 
by  the  occupation  authorities 
“was  hailed  with  ovation  by  all 
Jajianese  newspapers.” 

“The  joy  was  short-lived, 
however,”  the  article  states,  “be¬ 
cause  the  occupation  authoidties 
coupled  the  freedom-of-the-press 
decrees  with  a  strict  code  pro¬ 
hibiting  tbe  dissemination  of 
any  information  ‘inimical  to  the 
aims  of  the  occupation.’  ” 

On  one  occasion  Japanese 
editors  were  called  together  by 
occupation  officials,  the  article 
says,  and  warned  that  if  they 
did  not  obey  occupation  mles 
their  papers  would  be  sus¬ 
pended,  as  Domei  News  Agen¬ 
cy  was  on  the  charge  of  “dis¬ 
tributing  news  inimical  to  public 
peace  and  order.” 

• 

Guild  Wins  Elertioii 

Peoria,  Ill. 
News  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  voted  for  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  representation  dur¬ 
ing  an  NLRB  election  April  17. 
News  department  voted  53  to 
42.  Ten  persons  abstained.  Cir- 
cution  voted  19  to  16. 
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MOBILE 

AND  ONE  MORE 


■  By  Roy  11.  Copperud  I 

I  Cease  Fire!  j 

■  If  the  admonitions  in  many  style  books  were  scrupu-  | 

j  lously  and  literally  followed,  the  text  in  the  newspa-  | 

g  pers  that  use  them  would  sound  like  a  cross  between  I 

E  a  mayor’s  proclamation  and  an  exchange  of  frosty  | 

J  courtesies  between  ambassadors.  | 

B  What  I  am  getting  at  is  the  distinct,  and  deplor-  | 

■  able,  tendency  of  many  newspaper  editors  to  en-  i 

B  courage  stuffy  writing.  They  wouldn’t  w’ant  to  hear  | 

I  it  put  that  way,  of  course.  What  they  would  be  likely  | 

m  to  say  is  that  they  prefer  a  formal  tone  of  expres-  | 

I  sion,  or  that  they  want  reporters  to  strive  for  digni-  g 

E  ty  in  their  prose.  f 

g  This  attitude  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  facet  | 

S  of  the  pomposity  that  has  afflicted  newspaper  writing  | 

g  since  the  Year  One.  The  professorial,  textbook  style  1 

J  is  repellent  wherever  it  is  encountered.  Reviewers  | 

B  apologize  for  books  that  are  written  in  it  but  other-  g 
g  wise  have  merit.  g 

1  Stuffiness  is  especially  repellent  in  the  news  col-  ^ 
p  umns.  The  news  is  all  narrative,  and  narrative  that  | 
g  isn’t  breezy  is  hard  going.  News  situations,  in  gen-  | 
g  eral,  are  repetitious  enough  in  their  outlines  without  | 

S  boring  the  reader  even  more  by  being  related  in  | 
g  starchy  prose.  | 

p  Now,  this  subject  has  endless  ramifications,  and  I  | 

E  want  to  narrow  today’s  disqu's'l-’on  down  to  on"  1 
g  aspect  of  it,  namely,  the  old-ma'dish  alarm  caused  | 

g  by  words  the  dictionarv  identifies  as  colloquialism.s.  | 

g  To  judge  by  the  fright  they  inspire,  colloquialisms  | 
B  may  well  be  less  acceptable  to  some  editors  than  | 
g  slang,  vulgarisms,  or  obscenity.  1  am  convinced  that  i 
g  these  editors  simply  do  not  know  what  coUoqu'al  | 
E  means.  | 

M  If  any  such  will  venture  with  me  into  the  fine  | 

g  print  in  the  front  end  of  a  Merriam- Webster  d'ction-  | 

g  arv.  we  will  see  wbat  is  said  there  on  this  subject:  | 

g  “It  is  unfortunate  that  with  some  the  term  colln-  | 

g  quial  has  somewhat  fallen  into  disrepute,  the  impres-  | 

g  sion  having  gained  ground  that  a  word  marked  eollo.  | 
g  quial  in  a  dictionary  or  similar  work  is  thereby  con-  | 
B  demned  as  not  in  the  best  use.  See  the  definition  | 
g  of  colloquial  in  the  vocabulary.”  | 

g  Let’s  do  so:  | 

S  “Colloquial,  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in  conver-  | 
E  sation,  esp.  familiar  conversation;  hence,  informal.”  j 

g  The  opposite  of  informal  is  formal,  and  in  further  i 
S  discussion  Webster  says  that  colloquialisms  are  appro-  | 
E  priate  in  informal  writing,  among  other  places,  but  not  | 
B  in  formal  written  discourse.  (The  italics  are  mine.)  | 
m  Well,  what  is  formal  written  discourse,  anyway?  Pro-  | 
I  clamations  and  diplomatic  communications,  turgid  and  | 
g  often  laughable  in  tbeir  choice  of  language,  surely  come  | 
S  under  this  heading.  So  do  legal  documents,  about  whose  = 
g  often  absurd  pomposity  even  lawyers  are  growing  un-  | 
g  easy,  as  may  be  seen  from  indictments  of  legal  lingo  | 
B  in  bar-association  jounials.  But  come,  now,  do  we  want  i 
g  newspaper  witing  to  be  bracketed  with  stuff  like  this?  g 
B  Formal  pro.se  of  every  kind  is  reached  by  the  same  p 
g  road — one  marked  “No  Colloquialisms.”  j 

p  Newspapers  have  no  business  shunning  the  conver-  | 
g  sational  or  the  informal,  unless  they  a'so  want  to  | 

B  diive  off  the  reader.  Even  the  academician  turns  with  | 

g  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the  dusty  prose  out  of  which  | 

1  he  grinds  his  daily  bread  to  something  written  with  | 

g  the  comfort  of  the  reader  in  mind.  | 

g  And  so  I  pray  you,  gentle  reader,  if  you  are  one  of  | 
B  those  who  shudder  and  draw  back  in  horror  when  they  i 
g  find  some  innocent  and  worthy  word  designated  as  | 
m  colloquial  in  the  dictionary,  lay  that  pistol  down.  | 
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Moss  Asks 
Editors  to  Tell 
Secrecy  Cases 

Minneapolis 

Ekiitors  and  publishers  must 
help  break  down  Washington’s 
iron  curtain  on  federal  govern¬ 
ment  news. 

They  can  do  this  by  reporting 
to  the  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  every  occasion  when 
reporters  are  turned  away 
empty-handed  by  government 
officials. 

This  appeal  was  issued  here 
last  week  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss 
(D-Calif.),  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  at  the  annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  News  Executives  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism. 

“We  have  never  challenged 
the  right  and  need  to  protect 
vital  defense  information,”  Mr. 
Moss  said. 

But  only  last  month,  he  said. 
Pentagon  officials  admitted 
that  an  employe  “who  gives  out 
non-military  information  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  regulations  will  not 
be  jailed  or  fined — he  will  just 
lose  his  job.” 
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Mr.  Moss  charged  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson’s  new  directives 
are  “highly  restrictive,  highly 
improper  and  ultimately  dan¬ 
gerous.” 

“These  directives”  he  said, 
“tighten  an  earlier  order  which 
prohibits  the  release  of  all  in¬ 
formation  unless  it  makes  a 
‘constructive  contribution’  to 
the  policies  of  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
effect,  is  telling  Pentagon  offi¬ 
cials:  ‘Unless  it  makes  us  look 
good,  boys,  don’t  you  say  it’.” 

John  J.  Mitchell,  chief  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Moss  subcommittee, 
told  the  editors  how  govern¬ 
ment  departments  are  trying  to 
hold  up  the  subcommittee’s  bill 
that  would  stop  the  agencies 
from  using  the  Housekeeping 
Statute — designed  largely  for 
the  physical  safekeeping  of  his¬ 
torical  records — to  withhold  in¬ 
formation. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the 
agencies  for  comment,  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  said.  The  deadline  for  re¬ 
turn  was  April  15.  But,  he 
said,  five  departments  have  so 
far  failed  to  come  through. 
These  are  State,  Justice,  In¬ 
terior  and  Commerce  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

A  state  government  official’s 
position  in  relation  to  the  flow 
of  news  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Arthur  T.  Naftalin,  Minnesota 
commissioner  of  administration. 

A  perplexing  problem  for  the 
state  official,  he  said,  is  to  know 
where  the  privacy  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  ends  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  record  begins. 

He  also  raised  the  question 
of  whether  an  administrator 
has  the  right  to  determine  the 
release  date  for  a  story. 

“To  hold  a  story  back  is  sup¬ 
pression,  of  course,”  he  said, 
“but  there  are  times  when  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  do 
so.” 

Ellsworth  J.  Kerrigan  of  the 
Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  was 
elected  chairman  for  next  year’s 
Conference. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Aside  to  Uncle  Sam’s  income 
tax  collector  now  that  Charles 
Van  Doren,  the  quiz  winner,  will 
get  tax  advantages  as  a  married 
man:  Cheer  up — Robert  Strom, 
the  triple  ?64,000  winner,  is 
only  10. 

4c  *  * 

The  old  hymn,  “Roll,  Jordan, 
Roll”  would  make  an  appro¬ 
priate  national  anthem  for  the 
Hashemite  kingdom. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


BOY!  By  Thune 


"Well,  by  George  .  .  .  now  we  can't  complain  about  this  paper's 
advancement  program.  Rocky's  been  promoted  to  cub  reporterl" 


Edwin  N.  Lewis 

Washington 

Edwin  N.  Lewis,  66,  one  of 
the  first  graduates  of  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism,  died  May 
5  at  his  home  here.  He  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut  and  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald  before  joining 
the  New  York  Tribune.  He  was 
director  of  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lications  for  Washington  Ca¬ 
thedral  for  15  years;  later  he 
was  adviser  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Community 
Chest  here.  Since  1954  he  had 
engaged  in  free  lance  public  re¬ 
lations  work. 

• 

Metro  Adds  Tiioson 

The  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star 
Citizen  will  become  a  member 
of  the  Metro  Sunday  Comics 
Network  effective  July  1,  it  was 
announced  by  Charles  T.  Kline, 
president.  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Addition  of 
Tucson  brings  to  48  the  total 
number  of  papers  represented 
by  the  netwoi'k. 

• 

4,210  Classified  Ads 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  set 
a  new  record,  Sunday,  April  28, 
with  4,210  classified-section  ad¬ 
vertisements,  according  to  Har¬ 
old  Deadman,  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 


UP  Editors’  Award 
Winners  Announced 

Boston 

Winners  of  the  first  annual 
writing  and  photo  contests  of 
the  United  Press  Newspaper 
Editors  of  Massachusetts  were 
announced  this  week.  They  are: 

News  writing  —  Paul  H. 
Spiers  Jr.,  Holyoke  Transcript- 
Telegram,  for  story  on  Hun¬ 
garian  refugees;  second,  Fran¬ 
ces  Burns,  Boston  Globe,  polio; 
third,  Archie  B.  Birtwell,  Mal¬ 
den  Evening  News,  authorship 
of  Pledge  of  Allegiance;  photos 
— Norman  Fontaine,  Fall  River 
Herald -News;  Benny  Bak, 
Springfield  Union;  and  Laban 
Whittaker  Jr.,  Quincy  Patriot- 
Ledger. 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
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It  /ten  he  talks.  Main  Street  listens 

. . .  takes  heart  tu  face  the  problems 
of  daily  life  with  a  new  courage 
and  conviction... feels  an 
inner  lift  and  outward  calm. 

The  most  popular  preacher  of  modern 
times,  Billy  Graham  has  the  great  gift  of 
guidance  .  .  .  speaks  the  tongue  of  the 
common  man  . . .  and  draws  tremendous 
audiences  everywhere! 

On  May  15,  he  opened  his  top  crusade 
in  New\brk  City.  For  weeks  in  advance, 
hotels  were  booked,  as  thousands  took  the 
sawdust  trail.  The  event,  newsworthy  in 
itself,  heightened  interest  in  his  syndicated 
column,  "'My  Answer.” 

More  than  an  eloquent  evangelist,  Billy 
Graham  is  also  a  forceful  and  persuasive 
writer... answers  plain  questions  in  plain 
everyday  language: 

“My  second  wife  has  a  spoiled  and 
undisciplined  child.  What  shall  I  do?” 


“Has  a  Christian  any  right  to  go  into 
debt?  Does  not  the  Bible  tell  us  to  owe 
no  man  anything?” 

“Is  conversion  instantaneous— or  does 
it  take  time?” 

“Can  you  be  a  believer,  in  the  army?” 

In  “My  Answer,”  Billy  Graham  shares 
his  strength  and  hopes,  softens  the  loss  of 
a  loved  one,  mitigates  doubt  in  disaster, 
finds  brightness  in  the  darkness,  helps 
millions  of  people  from  the  largest  pulpit 
in  the  world. 

Answer”  is  a  proven  feature  in 
about  100  leading  U.  S.  newspapers  , . . 
and  in  Australia,  England,  Germany, 
and  Sweden.  Six  days  a  week  it  delivers 
a  dependable  and  growing  audience,  of 
every  age  and  income  group,  and  both 
sexes  . . .  adds  to  a  paper’s  prestige  as  well 
as  circulation.  It  was  never  more  timely! 
For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 


Chicago  Tribune- New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42 nd  St.,  New  York  . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Powerful . . .  popular! 
2,047,333  heard  him  in  London 

303.800  in  Vi'estern  Europe 
660,000  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
366,000  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
650,000  at  Portland,  Ore. 
500.000  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
491,000  at  Houston,  Tex. 

371.800  at  Jackson,  Miss. 
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‘View’  Debuts 
In  Albany 

Times-Union 

“Vieiv"  Dickinson  Publishing 
Corp.’s  714  by  10 14 -inch  tele¬ 
vision  magazine  offered  last  fall 
for  distribution  by  newspapers 
of  more  than  20,000  circulation 
(E&P,  Nov.  17,  ’56,  page  72), 
made  its  debut  with  the  May  4 
edition  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union. 

Printed  by  Eastern  Color 
Printing  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
the  first  issue  of  View  ran  24 
pages  and  featui’ed  spot  color 
on  editorial  and  advertising 
pages.  Cover  w'as  printed  in 
black  and  red  and  played  up  an 
inside  story  on  Perry  Como. 
Initial  press  run  ran  70,000 
copies. 

First  and  fourth  covers  and 
the  center  spread  were  printed 
direct  from  magnesium  plates 
made  by  Valley  Photo  Engraving. 

A  Tuesday  night  deadline, 
four  days  prior  to  issuance,  was 
provided  to  permit  late  changes 
in  TV  program  listings. 

8-Page  Wraparound 

Harry  T.  Dickinson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dickinson  Publishing 
Corp.  which  handled  editing, 
printing,  listings  and  sales  of 
all  advertising  in  the  issue, 
said  the  basic  24-page  format 
of  View  will  be  increased  to 
include  an  eight-page  wrap¬ 
around  on  slick  stock  for  use 
by  national  advertisers.  He 
added  that  he  hopes  to  eventu¬ 
ally  offer  advertisers  full  color 
on  a  profit-sharing  basis  with 
the  newspaper  publisher. 

“We  plan  to  sell  enough  plus 
business  advertising  on  a  yearly 
basis  so  the  publisher  will  break 
even — the  TV  magazine  will  not 
cost  him  anything  in  most  in¬ 
stances,”  Mr.  Dickinson  ex¬ 
plained. 


News,  Feature  Awards 
For  L.A.  Reporters 

Los  Angeles 
Top  awards  for  news  and 
feature  writing  in  the  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  Matrix  Table  com¬ 
petition  went  to  Charles  E. 
Davis  Jr.  of  the  Examiner  and 
Jerry  Hulse  of  the  Times. 

Sir.  Davis  was  cited  for  his 
account  of  the  identification  of 
the  dead  in  a  Santa  Fe  train 
wreck.  Mr.  Hulse’s  series  on 
problems  of  the  aged  won  his 
prize. 

In  the  community  division, 
top  awards  went  to  Bob  Whear- 
ley  of  the  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  and  Harrison  L. 
Stephens,  Progress-Bulletin. 

Others  whose  work  was  cited 
were:  Foster  Goss  and  Ray 
Parker,  Herald-Express;  Jack 
Jones,  Times;  Paul  Weeks,  Mir- 
ror-Ncivs;  Ted  Thackrey,  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Charles  C.  Elwell, 
Pomona  Progress-Bulletin;  Bob 
Mount,  Oxnard  Press-Courier; 
Ben  Zinzer,  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram;  and  Alice  Morse, 
Van  Nuys  News. 

• 

Senators  Reject 
Censorship  Ideas 

Washington 
Creation  of  a  Presidential 
commission  to  investigate 
whether  mass  media  are  being 
used  in  a  manner  that  encour¬ 
ages  juvenile  delinquency  has 
been  proposed  by  a  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Senator  Thomas  E.  Hen¬ 
nings  of  Missouri. 

“In  seeking  solutions,  the 
subcommittee  has  rejected  and 
now  reiterates  its  rejection  to 
any  and  all  suggestions  for 
some  kind  of  government  cen¬ 
sorship.  Freedom  of  speech  and 
press  are  cornerstones  of  a 
free  society,”  the  senators  who 
comprise  the  former  Kefauver 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency  said. 


new  plants  •  modernizations  •  extensions 
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Dr.  Allen  Resigns  ^lan  Teams’ 
From  Pub  Board  c 

Evanston,  Ill.  OCOFGS  VjlVGIl 


Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  assist¬ 
ant  dean  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  has  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  pub¬ 
lications  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  after  filling  the  post 
for  five  years.  Dr.  Allen  said 
a  heavy  teaching  schedule  made 
it  impossible  to  devote  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  the  chairmanship. 
His  successor  is  yet  to  be 
named. 

Students  Publishing  Co., 
which  includes  the  Daily  North¬ 
western,  Profile  magazine  and 
Syllabus  yearbook,  plans  to  add 
$10,000  this  year  to  its  scholar¬ 
ship  fund,  which  is  used  for 
workers  on  student  publications. 

The  Daily  Northwestern,  in 
an  editorial,  noted  that  Dr. 
Allen  had  inherited  a  daily  that 
was  “deeply  in  the  red”  but 
it  has  either  broken  even  or 
made  money  for  several  years 
now. 

The  student  editorial  praised 
Dr.  Allen’s  work  in  relation  to 
editorial  iiolicy  “the  least  con¬ 
trol  is  the  best  control.” 


Prize  Winner 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Coyte  White,  who  broke  into 
the  business  via  the  press  room, 
was  confirmed  as  a  reporter  re¬ 
cently  with  two  prizes  from  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Associ¬ 
ation.  One  was  for  a  feature 
series  in  the  Parris  Island 
“death  march”  in  the  Charles¬ 
ton  News  and  Courier.  Before 
joining  the  staff  here  two  years 
ago  he  helped  to  run  the  press 
at  the  Statesville  (N.C.)  Daily 
Record. 

• 

Doubly  Honored 

Natchez,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Jeanerette  Harlow,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Natchez 
Times,  won  two  first  place 
awards  in  the  recent  contest  of 
the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women.  She  was  cited  for 
“best  editorial  in  a  daily  pa¬ 
per”  and  “best  daily  special 
edition  edited  by  a  woman.” 

• 

$500  for  Idea 

Chicago 

Phil  Mango,  formerly  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  retail  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department 
and  now  serving  in  the  United 
States  Army,  was  awarded  $500 
for  the  idea  of  the  Tribune’s 
new  Weekly  Illustrated  Food 
Guide  as  a  Friday  feature. 

EDITOR  Si  P 


Responsibility 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Chattanooga  Times  is  now- 
publishing  reports  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Commercial  AA  Soft- 
ball  I^eague,  w-hich  includes  a 
team  sponsored  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  (E&P,  May  11,  page  16). 

The  Times  carrying  stories 
and  scores  of  other  leagues  in 
the  city,  which  began  play  April 
30,  but  omitted  the  AA  League 
scores  until  May  10. 

The  Times  announced  its  po¬ 
sition  in  an  editorial  which  read 
in  part: 

“The  Times  this  morning  car¬ 
ries  its  first  report  of  the  season 
on  the  Commercial  AA  Softball 
League,  in  which  a  team  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  has  now  played  several 
games. 

“We  have  carefully  considered 
our  responsibility  to  keep  our 
readers  fully  informed  —  not 
only  on  international  and  na¬ 
tional  affairs  but  on  those  of 
local  and  sports  interest.  We 
have  decided  that  this  respon¬ 
sibility  is  paramount.  This  step 
has  been  taken  with  regret  for 
its  necessity  and  with  repug¬ 
nance. 

“The  night-riding  techniques 
of  the  Klan  are  as  out  of  place 
under  the  floodlights  of  a  city- 
owned  and  city-operated  soft- 
ball  field  as  are  those  of  any 
other  group  fostering  hatred, 
division  and  fear.” 

• 

Renowned  Editors 

Toronto 

Thomson  Newspapers  has 
published  a  folder  of  biographi¬ 
cal  profiles  on  20  “Renowned 
Editors  of  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers.”  The  articles  were 
prepai'ed  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  each  carries  a  char¬ 
coal  portrait  of  the  subject  by 
Egbert  C.  Reed,  noted  artist. 
The  reprints  are  on  newsprint 
stock. 

• 

Heads  IPI  Section 

Toronto 

Stuart  Keate  of  the  Victoria 
(B.C.)  Times  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  at  the  annual 
meeting  here  May  2.  W.  B.  C. 
Burgoyne,  St.  Catharines  Stand¬ 
ard,  will  attend  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Institute  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  May  14-16. 
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48th  in  a  series  of  Profiles  now  running  in  THE  KAISSAS  CITY  STAR 


From  the  South, 
A  Mystery  Breeze 


X  HIS  is  Frank  Miller,  veteran  artist-illustra- 
tor  of  The  Star  His 

pencil  drawings,  done  with  delicate,  flowing 

stroke,  have  lent  distinction  to  thousands  of  ^ 

Star  ^ 

Frank’s  strange  technique  puzzles  and  in- 
trigues  students  and  critics.  Even  on  wind- 
less  days  the  garments,  foliage,  grasses  and 
other  non-solids  in  Frank’s  drawings  seem  to 
stir  mysteriously,  in  an  evanescent  breeze.  The 
explanation,  in  part,  is  that  Frank  is  south- 
paw  shades  ’em  stylishly  from  the  portside, 
achieving  an  odd,  inverted  look.  Held  up  to  a 
mirror,  the  drawing  “movement”  appears  en¬ 
tirely  conventional.  to  boudoir  intelligence.  At  election  time  and 

Frank  attended  high  school  in  Kansas  City.  in  city  bond  affairs,  he  frequently  turns  map- 

Kansas,  and  college  at  K.  U.,  where  he  was  a  maker.  If,  as  some  critics  maintain,  creative- 

standout  in  fine  arts.  Before  joining  The  Star,  ness  and  high  productivity  are  marks  of  genius, 

he  studied  at  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  then  Frank  certainly  belongs  in  select  art 

under  John  W.  Patrick.  Later,  while  working  company. 

in  The  Star’s  editorial  art  department  he  at-  In  the  matter  of  Star  experience,  Frank 

tended  a  class  in  newspaper  illustratior>  con-  doffs  his  beret  only  to  Artist  Lester  Kimmel, 
ducted  by  A.  B.  Chapin,  also  of  The  Star,  one  who  is  believed  to  antedate  The  Star’s  passen- 

of  the  nation’s  leading  political  cartoonists.  ger  elevator  and  who  goes  overcoatless  in  all 

W  weather,  in  addition  to  knocking  off  a  four  or 

HEN  an  idea  for  a  sketch  didn’t  seem  to  five-mile  daily  walk, 
fit  The  Star’s  editorial  or  news  scheme,  Frank  Frank  is  more  than  proud  of  a  son,  Frank, 

frequently  fired  it  off  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Jr.,  formerly  on  The  Star’s  art  staff,  who  is  win- 

Post,  Judge  or  old  Life  magazine,  with  con-  ning  national  attention  with  his  political  car- 

siderable  success.  He  has  illustrated  several  tooning,  illustrating  and  feature  writing  for  the 

books.  One,  “The  Thundering  Herd,”  is  by  ex-  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Star  writer,  Paul  I.  Wellman.  An  enthusiastic  Thinking  over  The  Star  career  which  began 

bird  watcher  and  nature  lover,  Frank’s  favorite  under  H.  Wood  in  1913,  Frank  considers  his 

subjects  are  outdoor.  His  art  files  on  sports  and  best  and  most  enjoyable  work  doing  decorative 

nature  topics,  classified  and  arranged  iri'  a  sys-  sketches  and  borders  for  poems  of  the  late  John 

tern  which  defies  analysis  or  explanation,  are  P.  Gilday,  The  Star’s  Irish  minstrel, 

reputedly  the  most  prodigious  in  the  city.  Frank  lives  in  Merriam,  vacations  in  Min- 

Frank  works  for  all  Star  desks— city.  Sun-  nesota,  and  for  exercise  works  in  a  garden, 

day,  sports,  market,  exchange  and  others.  His  scene  of  garden  club  tours.  In  addition  to  wife, 

sketches  are  in  particular  favor  around  the  son  and  daughter,  he  has  three  grandchildren 

woman’s  desk  where  the  gals  use  them  to  im-  (a  fourth  imminent).  Frank’s  another  solid  rea- 

part  an  air  of  gauzy  frippery  and  lacy  froufrou  son  why — 
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Big  news  that’s  growing  bigger! 

BLUE  CROSS 


Behind  this  rapid  growth  is  a  basic 
fact:  the  Blue  Cross  movement  is 
unique  in  the  field  of  hospital  ex¬ 
pense  protection.  Local  Plan  organ¬ 
izations,  such  as  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity,  are  not  operated  for  profit. 
Their  primary  aim  is  to  provide  for 
hospital  care  people  need  .  .  .  the 
broadest,  most  complete  care  .  .  . 
and  to  do  it  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Membership  costs  and  benefits 
are  set  locally  to  meet  local  needs 
and  conditions. 

Blue  Cross  Plans  alone  are  official¬ 
ly  approved  by  the  American  Hos¬ 
pital  Association.  In  a  sense,  they 
work  as  “partners”  with  local  hos¬ 
pitals  in  their  areas. 

For  immediate  use  or  future  ref- 


More  than  2  million  people 
joined  in  the  last  year  alone 
and  have  the  security  of  a 
Blue  Cross  membership  card. 


erence,  you  should  have  the  inform¬ 
ative  Blue  Cross  Press  Kit.  To  get 
yours,  write  Blue  Cross  Commission, 
Dept.  926,  425  North  Michigan, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


Not  so  long  ago.  Blue  Cross  was 
big  news  becaxise  it  was  pio¬ 
neering  a  bold  new  program  of  pre¬ 
payment  for  hospital  care.  Today 
Blue  Cross  is  big  news  because  it 
is  big,  and  growing  bigger. 

One  out  of  every  four  Americans 
is  now  protected  by  a  Blue  Cross 
Plan  to  help  pay  hospital  bills.  Blue 
Cross  Plans  in  communities  from 
coast  to  coast  pay  out  for  their  mem¬ 
bers  close  to  one  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  hospital  care  benefits. 


HELPS  PAY  HOSPITAL  BILLS 


CroM  and  symbol  roistered  by  tbs 
Amsrieao  Hospital  Association 


America’s  great  human  interest  story! 

BLUE  SHIELD 


Now  37  million  members 
strong,  Blue  Shield  evidences 
in  growth  how  it  meets  a 
basic  family  need. 

Along  with  recent  dramatic  de- 
.  velopments  in  modem  surgery 
and  medicine  has  come  the  impor¬ 
tant  development  of  the  Blue  Shield 
program.  Science  offers  humans  bet¬ 
ter  health;  Blue  Shield’s  interest  is 
in  helping  them  to  pay  for  it. 

Blue  Shield  Plans  are  sponsored 
by  doctors  in  their  own  areas  through 
county  and  state  medical  societies. 
The  Plans  are  helping  American 
families  meet  the  cost  of  modem 
surgical-medical-matemity  care. 


Millions  of  families  have  already 
sought  out  the  protection  of  Blue 
Shield  Plans  in  communities  all  over 
the  country.  And  new  members  are 
joining  at  a  steadily  growing  rate. 

These  local  Blue  Shield  Plans  are 
organized  by  community  minded 
citizens  and  doctors.  The  benefits 
they  provide  help  people  meet  the 
costs  of  hundreds  of  svirgical  proce- 
dmes,  both  major  and  minor,  and 
many  nonsurgical  services.  By  fitting 
benefits  to  the  needs  of  their  com¬ 
munities,  local  Blue  Shield  Plans 
everywhere  are  able  to  provide  out¬ 
standing  protection  at  a  cost  within 
reach  of  every  employed  person. 

Perhaps  you  are  planning  to  cover 
the  Blue  Shield  story  for  yotir  read¬ 


ers.  You  will  find  valuable  back¬ 
ground  information  in  our  Press 
Kit.  To  get  one,  write  Blue  Shield 
Commission,  Dept.  926,  425  North 
Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


HELPS  PAY  DOCTOR  BILLS 


mftrk»  regiatercd  by  Blu*  Shield 
Medical  Cart  Plaat 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


As  an  aid  to  merchants  who 
have  to  plan  well  ahead  for 
college  trade.  Women's  Wear 
Daily  will  publish  its  annual  sec¬ 
tion  on  College  &  Career  Fashions 
June  5.  Features  analyze  ward¬ 
robe  needs,  new  fashions,  price 
trends,  production  outlook. 


Shoe  retailers  are  given  similar 
assist  through  Footwear  News' 
Back  To  School  and  College  issue, 
out  May  17,  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  footwear  fashion  picture  for 
school  and  college  customers. 


Jack  Hyde,  news  staff  Fairchild’s 
Los  Angeles  bureau,  was  featured 
speaker  at  breakfast  meeting  May 
14  in  Los  Angeles  of  Boys’  Ap¬ 
parel  Guild  in  California  and 
Men’s  Apparel  Guild.  Discussed 
market  trends  in  boys’  wear. 


“The  A&P  Story,”  series  in 
Supermarket  News,  is  being  re¬ 
printed  by  Fairchild’s  Business 
Book  Division.  Active  pre-publica¬ 
tion  demand  among  stores  and 
colleges  interested  in  practices 
and  policies  of  world’s  largest 
merchandising  organization.  Sam¬ 
ple  $1,  100  copies  $40. 


John  Urbanek,  continental  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  of  Fair- 
child  Publications  who  makes  his 
headquarters  in  Paris,  arrives  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  next  week  for  visit  to 
New  York  office. 


Starting  with  summer  1957  is¬ 
sues,  Women’s  Wear  Daily’s 
Coat,  Suit  and  Dress  Directory, 
and  Blouse  and  Skirt,  Sportswear 
Directory  will  be  tabbed  for 
greater  convenience  of  apparel 
buyers.  Directory  Division  now 
issues  six  thumb-notched  direc¬ 
tories  a  year. 


Reduced  two-year  subscription 
prices  go  into  effect  July  15  for 
Fairchild’s  three  dailies.  New 
rates  effect  savings  for  two-year 
subscribers  of  $3,  $4  and  $6, 
respectively,  on  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Daily,  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
and  Daily  News  Record. 


Among  supermarkets  in  various 
European  countries,  the  American 
supermarket  operation  finds  its 
nearest  counterpart  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  reports  Julian  Handler,  edi¬ 
tor  Supermarket  News,  on  his 
return  last  week  from  Europe. 

FAIRCHILD 
PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Naw  York,  N.Y. 

Publishers  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Electronic 
News,  Footwear  News,  Home 
Furnishings  Daily,  Men's  Wear 
Magazine,  Supermarket  News, 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  Direc¬ 
tories,  Books. 


2  Conn.  Veterans 
Will  Be  Honored 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Two  Connecticut  editors  who 
retired  recently  after  combined 
services  of  more  than  a  century 
in  new’spaper  work,  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  mid-year  meeting 
of  the  United  Press  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association  of  Connecticut 
June  12. 

Chairman  Joseph  P.  Donahue 
said  that  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  Thomas  A.  Haggerty  and 
Arthur  P.  McEvoy  will  take 
place  at  the  American  Brass 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  Haggerty,  83,  retired  as 
editor  of  the  Winsted  Citizen 
in  February.  Mr.  McEvoy  was 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
Britain  Herald  when  he  retired 
last  September  on  his  70th 
birthday. 

*  *  • 

Norman  M.  Soots,  for  seven 
years  with  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News  and  more 
recently  in  radio  work — to  the 
ad  staff  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

John  Lecky  —  named  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sun  Publishing 
Co.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  He 
joined  the  Sun  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher  in  1947  and  was 
appointed  advertising  director 
in  1951. 

*  * 

Harry  Bodine,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Rosebery 
(Ore.)  News-Revie%v  —  news 
editor  of  the  Ontario  (Ore.) 
Argus-Observer. 

*  *  * 

Chris  Kowitz,  sports  editor 
of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  for  four  years — resigned 
to  join  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 
Jack  Rickard  is  new  sports 
editor  of  the  G-T. 

*  *  * 

George  Holland  —  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Toledo 
(Ore.)  Lincoln  County  Journal, 
replacing  Ron  Miller  who  is 
new  co-publisher  of  the  Carlton 
(Ore.)  Yamhill  Review. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

E.  A.  Brow'N,  publisher  of 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Mrs.  Brown — to  Europe 
for  six  weeks  trip. 

*  *  * 

Frances  G.  Sharp,  formerly 
with  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald,  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  and  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register — to  the  staff  of 
the  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Associated 
Press  Bureau. 


P 

Robert  G.  Sewell,  former 
newspaperman  —  now  editor  of 
Independent  Producers'  Guide, 
dairy  publication. 

*  «  * 

Richard  L.  Treat,  formerly 
with  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post 
and  Herald-Traveler  —  named 
advertising  director  of  Guy 
Gannett  Newspapers  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

*  *  « 

George  H.  Cummings,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News  —  appointed  sales 
promotion  manager  for  WGAN 
and  WGAN-TV,  Portland,  Me. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Everett  Collier,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle — promoted  to 
assistant  editor.  He  has  been 
with  the  Chronicle  since  19.37. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Arthur  Meyers,  former 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  desk- 
man — to  the  Berkshire  Eagle  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  as  general 
reporter,  succeeding  Steve 
Fischer,  who  joined  the  educa¬ 
tion  research  foundation  in 
Chicago. 

4i  4e  i|i 

Lillian  McLaughlin,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune  reporter 
— a  Jane  Arden  Award  from 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  reporting. 

«  «  ♦ 

Tom  E.  Shea,  former  editor 
of  the  old  Portland  (Ore.) 
News-Telegram — to  manager  of 
the  Oregon  Humane  Society. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Brogan,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  science  writer  for  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin — received 
the  1957  service  award  from 
Bend  Eagles. 

*  «  * 

Franklin  Rogers,  managing 
editor  of  Manakato  (Minn.) 
Free  Press — elected  president 
of  Minnesota  Associated  Press 
Association. 

«  *  * 

Bill  Wright,  Jamestown 
(N.  Dak.)  Sun  elected  president 
of  North  Dakota  Associated 
Press. 

*  ♦  • 

WiLLiA.M  Fow'LER,  city  editor, 
Erie  (Pa.)  Morning  News  — 
to  Miami  (Fla.)  News  as  fea¬ 
ture  editor.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Bruce  McIntyre,  courthouse 
reporter.  Mr.  Fowler  was  with 
the  Times  for  10  years. 

EDITOR  ac  P 
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Achievement  Award 
To  Mrs.  Grosliell 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Paul  Groshell, 
weekly  publisher  of  Snoqualmie, 
Wash.,  was  awarded  the  first 
annual  Press  Woman  of 
Achievement  award  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Press 
Women  convention  here.  Mrs. 
Groshell  is  author  of  the  non¬ 
fiction  book,  “Minding  Our 
Business,”  published  by  Random 
House. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Temby  of  Ke¬ 
waunee,  Wis.,  was  advanced  to 
the  presidency  of  NFPW. 

*  *  * 

Ann  Abshier,  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Texas 
school  of  journalism  —  to  the 
staff  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Florence  Jenkins,  wife  of 
managing  editor  Bill  Jenkins 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News — to  writing 
a  business  news  column.  She 
continues  as  women’s  editor. 

«  *  * 

Edward  F.  Maher,  assistant 
manager  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Pott- 
Dispatch  —  named  manager  of 
the  general  advertising  depait- 
ment  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade.  He  had  been  with  the 
St.  Louis  paper  11  years. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Marty  Papo,  former 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News  re¬ 
porter  —  to  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain  and  Star-Journal  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

*  *  * 

Merle  Tingley,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  cartoonist 
— in  Egypt,  drawing  and  writ¬ 
ing  for  his  newspaper,  and  pre¬ 
senting  “chalk  talks”  for  Ca¬ 
nadian  troops  in  the  UN  force. 
*  *  * 

Mrs.  Vera  Napier — resigned 
as  woman’s  page  editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribunt 
to  make  a  two-month  vacation 
trip  with  her  husband,  .4bch 
Napier,  former  reporter  of 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal. 
Mrs.  Napier  is  succeeded  by 
Judy  Nickell. 

«  *  « 

Charles  Fischer,  publisher 
of  the  Clovis  (N.M.)  Sew$- 
Journal  —  named  to  the  New 
Mexico  State  Police  Board. 
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Henry  Delahunt  —  now  on 
editorial  staff  of  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Tribune. 


Mrs.  Scott  M’rigiit — named 
women’s  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ore.)  News,  replacing 
Kathleen  Fraser,  resigned. 


Nancy  Robinson  —  new  re¬ 
porter  for  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Ramey,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  columnist  — 
now  on  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star  copy  desk. 

«  *  * 

Bill  Bailey,  foi-mer  sports 
editor  of  the  Sante  Fe  (N.M.) 
Sew  Mexican — now  with  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

James  Browning — to  photog¬ 
raphy  staff  of  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal,  replacing 
Frank  Nelson  who  resigned 
to  take  a  job  in  commercial 
photography. 


May  Dunn  Whisnant,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  in  Europe — to  the 
woman’s  department  staff  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times, 
m  *  * 

Charles  Ben.nett,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer — elected  president  of 
the  Blue  Pencil  Club. 


Robert  W.  Amos,  editor  of 
the  Cambridge  (Ohio)  Jeffer¬ 
sonian — appointed  to  the  State 
Reclamation  Board  of  Review. 


Dante  O.  Tranquille,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Daily  Press — initiated  into  Pi 
Delta  Epsilon,  honorary  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity. 

*  *  * 

Marvin  M.  Epstein,  makeup 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star — resigned  to  become 
assistant  to  the  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journ¬ 
al.  Marvin  E.  Arth — promoted 
from  rewrite  desk  to  feature 
and  art  editor. 


Jay  Axelbank,  formerly  with 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo  and 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  American — 
to  the  INS  staff  in  Tokyo. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lawrence  L.  Lovett  —  from 
editorship,  Suusalito  (Calif.) 
News,  to  South  Marin  news 
bureau  of  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal. 

*  *  * 

John  Fleetwood,  general 
manager  of  the  Cartersville 
(Ga.)  Tribune-News  —  new 
chairman  of  Georgia  Associated 
Press  Association. 

♦  ♦  s)t 

Joseph  M.  Guilfoyle,  Wall 
Street  Journal  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Silurians, 
New  York. 


J.  C.  Preston  Heads 
Ginadian  Dailies 

Toronto 

J.  C.  Preston,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brantford  (Ont.) 
Expositor,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  here  May 
3.  He  is  the  third  member  of 
his  family  to  have  held  this 
post,  his  father,  William  B. 
Preston,  and  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  H.  Preston,  also  having 
been  presidents  of  the  CDNPA. 

A.  L.  Davis,  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Kings¬ 
ton  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard  and 
J.  P.  Hogue,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Montreal  La  Presse, 
were  elected  vicepresidents.  E. 
B.  Richards,  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail,  was  reelected  treasurer, 
and  I.  H.  Macdonald  was  re¬ 
appointed  general  manager. 


Len  Weber — to  the  reporting 
staff  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 


Charles  P.  Kendall  Jr., 
formerly  with  the  Me  Minnville 
(Ore.)  Daily  News-Register — to 
manager  of  the  Hermiston, 
Ore.,  office  of  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian,  re¬ 
placing  Bill  Belt,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  practice  law. 


Don  Fair,  sports  writer  for 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  since  1950 — resigned  to 
be  sports  editor  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 


Harold  W.  Smith  Jr.,  one¬ 
time  reporter  for  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Morning  News — to 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  agency. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  M.  Shaine,  for¬ 
merly  with  O’Mara  and  Orms- 
bee,  newspaper  representatives 
and  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler — to  book  advertising 
manager  of  the  Netv  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 


Vance  Johnston,  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  Louisville 
for  four  years — resigned  to  go 
into  public  relations. 

«  *  * 

Mitchell  R.  Guthrie,  editor 
of  the  Middlesboro  (Ky.)  Daily 
News  the  past  four  years — to 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
Girdler  Co.,  Louisville. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 


Are  The  Youngsters 
Reading  Your  Newspaper? 

“THE  PROGRESS  REPORT."  a  romplate  and  comprehensive  analy¬ 
sis  of  readership  of  Dorothy  Ricker’s  column.  TEEN-AGE  MAIL,  will 
Ki\e  you  some  new  ideas  about  cultivating  young  readers.  They're 
hard  to  lure  away  from  TV,  the  movies,  comic  books,  etc.,  but  it 
can  be  dune. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of 

TEEN-AGE  MAIL  PROGRESS  REPORT 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

De*  Moines  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
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G.  Clinton  Jones  IV,  one¬ 
time  feature  writer  and  co’um- 
nist  for  the  Xew  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  and  managing  editor 

of  the  Xew  Haven  (Conn.) 

Juurnal-Courier — to  the  public 
1  elutions  department  of  Gray 
^  Uogers,  Philadelphia  agency. 

«  ♦  * 

Gok.man  McMullen,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times — resigned  to  join 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Gordo.n  Huff,  veteian  Louis¬ 
ville  newspaperman — appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Home  Builders  of 
Louisville.  He  was  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  for  10  years  and  for  the 
last  four  has  been  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  staff  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 

nal  and  Louisville  Times  Co. 

*  *  * 

Hv  Gard.ner,  columnist  for 

the  Xetv  York  Herald  Tribune 
— honored  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  by  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
])eal  for  the  “many  professional 
colleagues  and  good  causes  he 
has  helped  during  his  newspa- 
I)er  career  in  New  York.” 

*  ♦  * 

WiLLiA.M  O.  To.me,  with  the 
United  Press  since  1950 — pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  bureau. 

♦  «  « 

Jack  Mabley,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News  columnist — presi¬ 
dent  of  Glenview,  Ill.,  Village, 
a  suburb  of  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Richard  H.  Growwald — with 
the  United  Press  in  Hartford, 
Conn,  since  1956 — to  manager 
of  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Cardoza,  who  has 
been  attending  the  University 
of  California  journalism  school 
— named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Yreka  (Calif.)  Siskiyou 
Daily  Xews. 

*  * 

Pati  O’Connor,  news  editor 
of  radio  station  KFJI,  Klamath 
Falls,  Ore. — to  reporter  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  for 
the  Klamath  area. 

*  *  * 

Kay  Kite,  reporter  for  the 
Dunsmuir  (Calif.)  News — to 
reporter  for  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  for 
southern  Siskiyou  County, 
Calif. 


Michael  Siaus — copyboy  in 
INS  bureau,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
resigned  to  join  the  information 
service  of  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

*  *  * 

Paul  I.  Talbot,  with  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch 
since  1923  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  since  1945 — in 
newly-created  position  of  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Fr.vnk  H.  Leem- 
i.NG,  with  the  P-D  since  1953 
as  manager  of  roto  and  color 
comic  advertising.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  advertising 
staffs  of  the  Netv  Orleans  (La.) 
Item  and  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record. 

•  *  * 

Robert  H.  Lawrence,  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 
Current-Argus — to  the  United 
Press  in  Sante  Fe,  N.  M. 

*  *  * 

Robert  G.  Drake,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald  since  1950  —  to 
assistant  general  manager.  As¬ 
sisting  general  manager  How¬ 
ard  N.  Gray,  Mr.  Drake  will 
continue  as  chief  of  the  editori¬ 
al  department. 

*  *  * 

Louis  K.  Fuller — to  the  staff 
of  the  United  Press  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Johnso.n,  circulation 
director,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — honored  at  testimonial 
dinner  marking  his  45th  year 
with  the  Gannett  Group  daily. 

*  *  • 

\VTlll\m  Ott,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  and  former  re- 
j)orter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express — to  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

C.  Kenneth  Siner,  Jr.,  with 
UP’s  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  bureau 
since  19.56 — appointed  manager 
of  the  United  Press  bureau  in 
Edinburg,  Tex. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Wheeler  —  switched 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  United 
Press  bureau  to  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Joui-nal.  He  is  formerly  sports 
editor  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle. 

•  •  * 

Truma.n  Searle,  who  worked 
his  way  through  Law  School  as 
a  legislative  correspondent  for 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  —  completed  his 
studies  and  resigned  from  the 
News  staff.  He  plans  to  practice 
law  in  Rochester. 


VTctur  Minehan  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent — elected  president  of 
Appleton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  *  « 

Perry  L.  Rosenberg,  director 
of  retail  advertising.  New  York 
Journal- American  —  home  from 
a  world  tour. 

*  *  * 

Chester  Becker — to  advertis¬ 
ing  managership.  Sun  Leandro 
(Calif.)  Morning  Xetvs  from 
Texas  newspapers.  He’s  a  form¬ 
er  advertising  manager,  Santa 
.Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Ross  Short  and  Catherine 
Dickinson— from  Texas  Tech 
journalism  school  to  staff  of 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche  — 
Journal. 

•  *  * 

Helene  Edwards  —  from 
Texas  Tech  journalism  school 
to  Anmrillo  (’Tex.)  News-Globe. 

^  ^  * 

Kirk  Smith — from  staff  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-In¬ 
telligencer  to  post  of  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Gov.  Albert  D.  Rosel- 
lini. 

*  *  * 

Berne  Jacobsen,  city  editor 
— acting  managing  editor  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  while  M.  E.  Ed  Stone 
is  traveling  abroad  nine  months. 
Jack  Jarvis — acting  C.  E.  and 
Dan  Coughlin,  assistant  C.  E. 

*  *  • 

George  H.  Cummings,  former 
newspaper  advertising  salesman 
in  Chicago  —  named  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Guy  (Ian- 
nett  Broadcasting  Services  of 
Portland,  Me. 

«  «  « 

Hal  Boyle,  AP  columnist — 
elected  to  alumni  membership 
in  Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

• 

Editor^8  River  Basin 
Crusade  Praised 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Clarence  F.  Byms,  editor  of 
the  Southwest-Times  Record, 
was  praised  by  U.S.  Senators 
John  McClellan  and  Robert  S. 
Kerr  for  his  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  Arkansas 
river  basin. 

For  years  Mr.  Byrns  has 
been  supporting  the  basin  pro¬ 
ject.  In  1956  he  ran  a  series  of 
articles  telling  why  it  should 
be  developed.  The  Senator  spoke 
at  a  civic  testimonial  dinner  for 
the  editor. 
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Florida  Editor 
Buys  Semi-Weekly 

Calexicx),  Calif. 

John  R.  Phillips,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Calexico 
Chronicle,  a  semi-weekly,  re¬ 
cently  announced  sale  of  the 
newspaper  to  Paul  Hunter  of 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  a  former  editor 
of  Liberty  Magazine  and  of 
Every  woman's  Magazine.  Mr. 
Phillips  said  the  new  owner  will 
take  possession  June  1.  The 
sale  price  was  not  disclosed. 

Mr.  Phillips  and  Robert  S. 
Taylor  bought  the  Chronicle 
in  January,  1951,  from  Ken¬ 
neth  Epley.  In  January,  1954, 
Mr.  Phillips  purchased  his 
partner’s  interest. 

The  Chronicle  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  August,  1904. 

Some  recent  transactions  in 
the  newspaper  field: 

The  Jewel  (la.)  Record  has 
been  sold  by  Mrs.  Claude  Camp¬ 
bell  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
V’.  Warren  of  Webster  City, 
la.  Mr.  Warren  is  the  former 
co-owner  and  editor  of  the  U’eh- 
ster  City  Freeman-Journal. 

ili  * 

Bridgewater  (S.D.)  Tribune— 
published  by  Roy  McKown  since 
1950,  has  been  sold  to  Blaine 
J.  Hunn,  publisher  of  the  Emery 
(S.D.)  Enterprise.  Mr.  Hunn 
plans  to  publish  both  papers. 


Receiver  Will  Run 
Everybody’s  Daily 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

An  order  appointing  George 
F.  Bates  as  receiver  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Daily  Publishing  Co. 
Inc.,  w'as  filed  in  the  Federal 
Court  clerk’s  office  here  May  6. 
The  company,  publisher  of 
Everybody’s  Daily,  will  con¬ 
tinue  operation  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  job-printing  business 
as  debtor-in-possession.  It  filed 
a  petition  under  the  Bankrupt¬ 
cy  Act  May  6. 

Federal  Judge  Justin  C.  Mor¬ 
gan  authorized  the  retaining  of 
Matthew  W.  Pelczynski,  com¬ 
pany  president,  at  $175  a  week. 
He  is  authorized  to  operate  the 
business  under  a  $10,000  surety 
bond  provided  by  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Co. 

The  company,  which  the  peti¬ 
tion  said  was  started  Dec.  L 
1911,  listed  liabilities  of  $381,- 
480.69  and  assets  of  $628,000. 

The  company  was  purchased 
from  Franklin  B.  Rogger 
February  by  employes. 

UBLISHER  for  May  18,  1957 
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FORT  WORTH  MARKET  DATA 

Metropolitan 

Area 

Market  Area 
(Including  Metro,  area) 

Population 

514,600 

2,087,500 

23.7%  of  Texas 

Consumer 

Income 

$933,437,000 

$3,487,759,000 
25.5%  of  Texas 

Retail  Sales 

$685,479,000 

$2,583,400,000 
25.1%  of  Texas 

$ourc«:  SROS  7/I/S4  •tfimaUt  of 
cofiiumor  marliots 


IT  TAKES  A  FORT  WORTH  NEWSPAPER  TO  REACH 
THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  FORT  WORTH  MARKET 

To  adequately  cover  Fort  Worth  and  the  West  Texas  market  it  takes  the 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram — the  newspaper  with  the  largest  Daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  in  Texas.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  cover  more  than 
23  percent  of  Texas  with  only  one  newspaper. 

No  other  Texas  newspaper  can  match  the  coverage  of  the  Fort  Worth 

Star-Telegram. 

Daily  Combined  251,220  Sunday  Circulation  227,179 

RublUh«r*s  Stafomtnf  fo  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  4  months  andinq  Saptambar  30, 

Writa,  wira  or  phona  for  complata  markat  Information 

Fort  Worth  Star-Tele 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Jr.,  President  and  National  Advertising  Dir 


Without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Jus*  a  good  newspaper" 
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brought  against  Ewing  Scott. 

Officials  refused  to  give  de¬ 
tails,  but  Mr.  Blake  confirmed 
by  painstaking  study  of  Mrs. 
Scott’s  bank  records  and  safety 
box  entry  slips  that  she  would 
make  a  cash  withdrawal  from  a 
bank  and  on  the  same  day 
would  pay  a  visit  to  her  safety 
deposit  box.  The  presumption 
was  that  she  placed  in  the 
safety  deposit  box  the  cash  she 
had  just  withdrawn  from  the 
bank. 

Using  these  records,  it  was 
apparent  that  Mrs.  Scott  had 
salted  away  some  $.10,000  in 
cash  in  the  box — cash  that  was 
missing  when  the  box  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  police. 

Editors  of  the  Times  could 
see  no  good  rea.son  why  the 
story  should  not  be  printed. 

• 

Award  to  Prober 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Dallas  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  honored  Bob  Hollings¬ 
worth,  Times  Herald  reporter, 
for  his  series  about  Ben.Iack 
Cage  and  the  involved  doings 
of  the  ICT  Insurance  Com- 
p  a  n  y.  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
worked  about  18  hours  a  day 
going  through  voluminous  re¬ 
ports  of  the  weird  financial 
transactions  of  the  defunct  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  under  legislative 
investigation. 


DON'T  get  caught  in  a  spot  like  this  —  without 
E  &  P!  Be  prepared!  Subscribe  NOW!  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  follow  you — even  to  Paradise  Island. 
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1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


Good  Hearing 
Provides  Tip 
On  Exclusive 

Los  Angeles 

A  casual  remark  by  a  police 
official  overheard  by  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter  paved 
the  way  for  an  important  “ex¬ 
clusive”  on  the  L.  Ewing  Scott 
case  currently  making  head¬ 
lines  here.  Scott  is  the  socialite 
suspected  of  wife-murder  who 
jumped  $2.5,000  bail  and  fled  to 
Canada. 

One  mystery  of  the  case 
centered  on  a  safety  deposit 
box  held  by  the  missing  Mrs. 
Scott  for  two  years  prior  to  her 
disappearance.  It  was  known 
Scott  had  visited  the  box  three 
days  after  his  wife  was  last 
seen.  When  opened  by  police, 
the  box  contained  nothing  but 
two  envelopes  of  sand,  and  it 
was  suspected  that  Scott  had 
taken  something  from  the  box. 
The  question  was  what? 

The  clue  that  Reporter  Gene 
Blake  picked  up  was  a  “time¬ 
table”  linking  Mrs.  Scott’s  cash 
withdrawals  from  other  banks 
and  her  visits  to  the  box.  He 
got  wind  of  it  in  Detroit  where 
the  Times  had  sent  him  to 
cover  the  extradition  proceedings 


©bttuarg 

Fred  G.  Tayler,  labor  editor 
of  the  Port’and  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  for  nearly  50  years,  died 
after  a  long  illness  caused  by 
emphysema. 

*  *  * 

Grv  H.  Jenkins,  69,  chief  of 
the  Lansing  bureau  of  the 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  died 
Mav  4  aftpr  an  illness  of  .sev¬ 
eral  months.  He  began  his 
newspaner  career  on  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  (Mich.)  News  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Pri  dente  M.  S”ELDnN, 
56.  treasurer  of  the  Webster 
(Mass.)  Times  and  wife  of  the 
late  publisher,  Raymond  W. 
Sheldon  Sr.;  May  6. 

*  4:  * 

Robert  Bagar,  55,  music 
critic,  of  a  heart  attack;  May  6. 
He  became  a  music  critic  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
25  years  ago.  Since  leaving  the 
Telegram  and  Sun  three  years 
ago  he  had  been  music  editor  of 
Musical  Courier,  record  column¬ 
ist  fo’’  the  New  York  .Jonrnnl- 
Ameriean  and  a  music  critic 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Arnold  Whalen,  68,  veteran 
city  editor  of  the  Tiffin  (Ohio) 
Advertiser-Tribune,  of  a  heart 
attack;  April  29.  He  was  al.so 
a  correspondent  in  Tiffin  for  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Richardson,  61,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  for 
the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun.  He 
had  been  with  the  paner  89 
years  and  before  that  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Vic¬ 
toria  (B.C.)  Colonist. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Staplin’,  7.5,  editor  of 
the  old  Farmington  (N.M.)  En¬ 
terprise  and  of  the  old  New 
Mexico  State  Record  at  Santa 
Fe,  N.M.;  April  24. 

*  * 

Paul  F.  Benedict,  52,  Gov¬ 
ernment  infonnation  specialist 
since  1985,  and  former  reporter 
in  Delaware,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  a 
short  illness;  May  7. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Smith,  62,  music 
publicist  and  a  former  music 
reviewer  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin  and  the 
now  defunct  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Public  Ledger,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness;  May  6. 
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J.  Roy  Parker  Dies 
In  North  Carolina 

Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

J.  Roy  Parker,  62,  publisher 
of  the  Ahoskie  Herald,  a  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper,  since  191.5, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Parker  Brothers,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Herald,  the  Bertie 
Ledger-Advance  at  Windsor, 
N.  C.,  the  Northhampton  County 
News  at  Jackson  and  Rich 
Square,  N.  C.,  and  the  Gatrt 
County  Index  at  Gatesville, 
N.  C.,  died  May  8. 

Mr.  Parker  taught  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  a  number  of  years 
until  1947  and  was  visiting 
lecturer  in  journalism  at  Chow¬ 
an  College,  Murfree.sboro,  N.  C., 
1952-53.  The  Roy  Parker 
School  of  Journalism  at  Chowan 
was  the  culmination  of  his  idea. 
Mr.  Parker  was  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  1953.  He  was 
elected  to  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  last  year. 

• 

Pete  Zurlinden 
Dies  in  City  Room 

Los  Angeles 

Cyril  Peter  Zurlinden  Jr.,  42, 
Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  and 
a  Marine  combat  correspondent 
during  World  War  II,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  May  8  in  the 
Times’  editorial  room.  He  had 
just  completed  the  lead  story 
for  the  9  a.m.,  final. 

Mr.  Zurlinden  was  credited 
with  filing  1,000,000  words  of 
front  line  copy  during  the  war 
before  being  wounded  at  Iwo 
Jima  on  D-Day. 

He  had  a  long  and  active 
career  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

• 

Millard  Purdy  Dies 

HONOLULV 

Millard  S.  Purdy,  41,  former 
Honolulu  newspaperman  and 
a.ssistant  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pineapple  Com¬ 
panies  of  Hawaii  died  April  2.) 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  with 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  for 
seven  years  as  political  reporter 
and  state  editor  until  he  re¬ 
signed  in  February  to  accept 
the  public  relations  post. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Woodruff,  49, 
former  reporter  for  the  old 
Washington  (D.C.)  Herald  and 
Post,  died  May  2  from  injuries 
suffered  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident. 
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BOOST 

YOUR 

CIRCULATION 


per  couple  : 

Yes’  $32.50  ; 

i  pays  tor  two  peo^  ; 

part  of 

:  rious  days  .n  tabu  .. 

\ous  Reno’  Other  . 

:  prices  for  singies  .. 

:  or  for  three  in  paj  ; 

:  tv  includes  . 

;  all  deluxe  mea's.  . 

:  rooms,  and  many  , 

:  extras.  NO  catch  to 

•  it  ..it’s  even  better 

:  than  it  sou"df;, . 

ii  K  X  o 

STOP-OVER 
TO  lJU 

stop  off  in  Reno  on  your 
way  to  the  Convention 
(or  on  the  way  home)  and 
enjoy  this  amazing  “all¬ 
expense”  tour  for  most 
of  3  days.  All  meals, 
rooms,  cocktails,  etc.  for 
2  people  at  $32.50  (per 
couple,  not  price  per 
each).  Well  recommended. 
Absolutely  deluxe ! 

Ask  your  ticket  agent,  travel 
agent,  or  phone  Reno  ELgin 
5-8316  or  write  P.O.  Box  2449 
for  literature,  details,  reser- 
vations. 

Backed  by  the  Best 
of  References  —  Even 
Better  Than  it  Seerns  I 
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Taylor  Foresees  Rise 
Of  Nonpartisan  Press 


LODGE,  INC 


New  Orleans 
The  growinij  inclination  of 
voters  to  split  their  tickets  will 
result  in  more  and  more  news¬ 
papers  declaring  their  political 
independence,  in  the  view  of 
John  I.  Taylor,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe  executive. 

The  independent  voter,  be  he 
registered  in  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  Party,  will  be  su¬ 
preme,  Mr.  Taylor  said  in  an 
address  at  the  Fourth  Carrib- 
bean  Area  Press  Seminar  at 
International  House  here  last 
week. 

What  will  the  effect  of  this 
voting  be  on  the  newspapers  of 
the  Plnited  States  ?  Mr.  Taylor 
asked. 

Qualified  Label 
“My  guess,”  he  said,  “is  that 
we  will  see  more  and  more  in¬ 
dependent  newspapers.  Or,  for 
a  while,  more  Democratic  news¬ 
papers  referring  to  themselves 
as  Independent  —  Democratic, 
and  more  Republican  newspa¬ 
pers  referring  to  themselves  as 
Independent  —  Republican.  My 
prediction  is  that  their  news 
columns  and  editorial  pages  will 
reflect  that  they  take  their 
designations  seriously  and  that 
they  come,  more  and  more,  to 
report  the  political  news  as 
independent  newspapers, 
i  “.After  all,  the  United  States 
I  press  was  not  happy  to  find 
itself  arrayed  almost  90  per 
cent  against  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  while  he  carried  the  coun¬ 
try  in  election  after  election. 
During  the  Roosevelt  years 
there  were  not  three  newspapers 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
that  you  ever  heard  of  which 
supDo?ted  him. 

“Nor,  despite  their  denials, 
were  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  happy  about  the  one- 
party  press  accusations  which 
grew  out  of  the  first  Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson  campaign. 

“Furthermore,  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  one-news¬ 
paper  cities  in  the  United 
States  makes  the  position  of 
the  partisan  press  more  and 
more  uncomfortable.  Nor  can 
anyone  say  that  it  is  good  for 
people  to  live  in  a  community 
with  a  one-party  press.  The 
threat  to  the  thinking  in  these 
cities  is,  however,  not  endan¬ 
gered  if  they  have  a  press 
which  gives  the  people  the 
whole  story  and  both  sides  of 
the  story,  and  lets  the  reader 
make  up  his  own  mind.  Actual¬ 
ly,  the  reader  does  this  anyway. 


no  matter  what  you  tell  him 
to  think. 

“For  these  reasons,  1  believe 
the  day  of  the  independent 
newspaper  in  the  United  States 
is  in  the  ascendancy.  I  believe 
newspapers  in  the  future  will 
spend  less  time  urging  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  specific  candidates  and 
more  time  discussing  issues  and 
stimulating  debate  about  issues. 

T  believe  that  our  news  columns 
and  editorial  pages  will  increase 
their  contribution  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  nations.” 

Independent  Since  1888 
Mr.  Taylor  described  the 
transition  of  the  Globe  from 
partisan  to  independent.  He 
gave  this  background: 

“After  a  few  unsuccessful 
years  as  a  rabid  Republican 
newspaper  under  one  owmership 
and  a  few  moderately  success¬ 
ful  years  as  a  rabid  Democratic 
newspaper  under  another  own¬ 
ership,  the  Boston  Globe  be¬ 
came  an  independent  newspaper 
in  1888.  The  publisher  of  that 
time  could  not  bring  himself 
to  support  William  Jenninn-s 
Bryan  whom  the  Democratic 
party  had  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  Nor  would  his  newspaper 
shout  for  the  Renublican  can¬ 
didate.  It  would  shout  only  the 
news  and  let  people  make  up 
their  own  minds. 

“The  policy  as  laid  down  was 
a  fairly  simply  one.  The  news¬ 
paper  would  henceforth  wel¬ 
come  the  speeches,  announce¬ 
ments  and  news  stories  of  both 
parties — and  indeed  of  third 
parties  when  thev  developed — 
with  equal  friendliness.  Size  of 
headlines  and  the  position  of 
political  stories  in  the  paper 
would  he  decided  strictly  on  a 
basis  of  news  value  and  without 
consideration  of  party  deriva¬ 
tion. 

“In  stories  where  there  was 
controversy  and  political  ac¬ 
cusations  were  made,  the  op¬ 
posing  party  was  to  be  given 
an  equal  opportunity  of  rebut¬ 
tal.  Finally,  candidates  for 
political  office  were  be 
treated  with  equal  fairness,  but 
were  not  under  any  conditions 
to  be  endorsed.  The  newspaper 
has  not  urged  the  election  of  a 
particular  individual  to  public 
office  since  that  date. 

Editorial  Limitations 
“While  such  a  policy  obvious¬ 
ly  places  some  limitations  on 
the  political  content  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  it  also  opens  up 
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new  fields  for  editorial  com- 
ment  and  discussion. 

“E<iitorials  discuss  politic! 
in  terms  of  issues  rather  than 
personalities.  They  write  about 
the  political  topics  and  problems 
of  the  day  without  thought  of 
political  affiliation  and  without  ’ 
worry  about  the  position  of  one 
candidate  or  another.  There  are 
many  issues  in  the  United 
States  today  that  are  either 
black  or  white  in  the  eyes  of  a 
politician,  but  are  in  truth, 
grey. 

“One  of  the  gratifying  re¬ 
sults  of  following  an  independ¬ 
ent  policy  is  the  friends  and 
readers  a  newspaper  finds  in 
both  political  camps.  Both  par¬ 
ties  of  course  have  their  share 
of  able  and  sincere  men.  The 
independent  newspaper  is  bound 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  wTite 
frequently  and  favorably  about 
these  able  men.  They  are  more 
prominent  in  party  councils, 
they  get  elected  more  often  and 
they  receive  the  better  appoint¬ 
ments.  They  are  more  in  the 
news  and  therefore  more  in  the 
news  columns.  And  they  be¬ 
come  very  much  aware  of  the 
value  to  them  of  being  publi¬ 
cized  in  a  newspaper  not  bound 
to  any  one  political  party,  but 
in  a  newspaper  which  speaks 
to  Democrats,  Republicans  and 
the  so-called  independent  voter 
with  equal  candor.” 


Plugs  for  Paper 
Only  on  Station 

San  Francesco 

The  Chronicle  Publishing  Co., 
owTier-manager  of  television 
station  KRON-TV,  has  applied 
to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  permission  to 
operate  a  Frequency  Modula¬ 
tion  radio  station  which,  at  the 
outset,  will  carry  no  commer¬ 
cials  other  than  those  of  the 
owner. 

In  the  application,  the  Chron¬ 
icle  stated  no  commercial  an¬ 
nouncements  are  initially  con¬ 
templated,  except  institutional 
announcements  on  its  own  be¬ 
half,  and  these  to  be  less  than 
a  minute  and  given  on  station 
breaks  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
quarter-hour  program  segments. 

The  application  said  the  sta¬ 
tion  would  be  on  the  air  from 
1:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  3:00 
p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  on  Saturday 
and  silent  on  Sunday,  a  total 
of  42  hours  a  week. 

Specimen  contemplated  pro¬ 
grams  included  music  of  vari¬ 
ous  types,  news,  home  econo¬ 
mics,  gardening,  problems  of 
diet  and  health. 
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WHcn  better  automobiles  ore  built  Butefc  will  build  them 


With  c(inal  pride,  we  invite  your  judg- 
ment  of  the  mai'nificent  performance  in 
Roadmaster  75. 

For  only  here— among  all  the  world’.s  fine  cars 
—  do  you  have  the  absohite  smoothness  and 
instant  obedience  of  \  ariable  Pitch  Dynaflow 
—plus  the  swift  and  silent  might  of  Bnick’s 
newest  and  most  powerfid  V8  engine, 

MOTORING'S  NEWEST  ADVANCE 


WE  SET  oi  r  to  make  this  car  the  most 
htxtirioos  automobile  our  stylists  amt 
skilled  craftsmen  could  create. 

And  we  belie\  e  that  when  you  see  it  and  drive 
it,  you  will  consider  it  the  most  magnificent 
fine  car  on  the  scene  today. 

Naturally,  the  superb  new  interior  of  the 
Roadmaster  75  is  what  you  will  judge  first 
—  and  we  invite  that  judgment. 

For  the  seats  are  fashioned  in  glove-finish 
wool  broadcloth  or  nylon,  with  backs  topped 
in  supple,  hand-buffed  leather.  They  are  wide, 
deep,  superbly  soft— and  Hanked  by  luxurious, 
fully  upholstered  doors. 

The  chromed  and  safety-padded  instrument 
panel,  the  wide-sweeping  armrests,  the  deep- 
pile  carpeting— even  these  have  been  designed 
to  a  new  excellence. 


AIR-COOLED  ALUMINUM  BRAKES 


Add  to  this  the  extra  luxury  and  surety  and 
smoothness  of  air-cooled  aluminum  front 
brakes— the  newest  and  finest  in  the  fine-ear 
field— imd  yoti  have  the  heart  of  the  story  on 
Roadmaster  75. 

See  your  Rnick  dealer  and  meet  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  automobile  soon. 

HUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTOILS 


Castomatic"  helps  you 
reduce  type  metal  losses 


iNewsmen  Liite 
Obstacles  in 
Latin  America 


With  “Castomatic”  type  metals,  and  maintenance  of 
the  proper  lead-tin-antimony  balance  by  replacing  dross 
with  Federated  “Mor-Tin”",  you  can  reduce  losses  by  dress¬ 
ing  by  substantial  amounts.  Castomatic  metals,  cast  auto¬ 
matically  under  pressure  in  sealed  machines,  are  free  of 
dross-producing  oxides.  Federated  Mor-Tin  balances  both 
total  quantity  of  metal  and  the  proportions  of  ingredients 
lost  by  dressing. 

So,  when  you  buy  type  metals,  look  first  for  the  Casto¬ 
matic  trademark.  Send  for  the  interesting  booklet,  “How 
to  Save  Money  on  Type  Metals”  .  .  .  and  get  in  touch  with 
your  nearest  Federated  office  for  help  in  solving  your  type 
metal  problems.  Just  write  or  call; 


Division  of 


AMERICAN  SMEUTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 

120  Broadway,  Now  York  S,  N.  Y. 


Peter  Robertson,  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Research  metallurgists,  will  be  the  new  laboratory’s  Director  of 

and  Planning  (on  the  right)  will  govern  over-all  research  Research.  Smith,  a  board  member  of  the  National  Acade- 

policy  and  supervision  of  Republic’s  new  Central  my  of  Sciences  and  a  member  of  the  National  Bureau  of 

Research  Laboratory  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  Standards  Metallurgical  Advisory  Committee,  was  award- 

late  in  1957.  Earle  C.  Smith,  Chief  Metallurgist  of  ed  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Society  for  Metals 

Republic  Steel  and  one  of  the  country’s  outstanding  in  1946  for  outstanding  services  to  the  metal  industry. 


A  CASE  HISTORY  FOR  EVERY  ORDER  OF 
STEEL.  From  test  tube  to  X-ray 
machine,  steel  is  analyzed,  stretched, 
pounded  and  crushed  to  guarantee 
the  desired  qualities.  As  many  as  170 
different  chemical  determinations  and 
metallurgical  tests  may  be  involved 
in  making  a  ton  of  finished  steel. 
More  than  200  chemical  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  department  employees  in  the 
Chicago  District  Research  Laborator¬ 
ies  build  a  case  history  of  each  order. 
Such  testing  and  analysis  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  providing  data  for  research. 


"Tl"  FLIES  HIGH.  Titanium,  or“Ti”,  is  in  great 
demand  for  planes,  ships  and  missiles, 
because  it  is  about  half  the  weight  of  stain¬ 
less  steel;  roughly,  twice  as  strong  as  alumi¬ 
num,  and  practically  immune  to  corrosion. 
At  Republic’sTitanium  Research  Laboratory 
in  Canton,  new  titanium  alloys  of  better 
physical  qualities  are  being  developed  to 
provide  greater  operating  efficiencies.  Pres¬ 
ent  work  envisions  entirely  new  markets . . . 
tremendous  strides  are  already  being  made 
in  testing  the  use  of  titanium  in  the  process¬ 
ing  industries,  notably  chemical. 


'HURRICANE  TRUSCON*  TESTS  WIN- 
DOWS  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  Awindcham- 
ber  has  been  developed  by  the 
Truscon  Division  at  Youngstown, 
JB  ^  Ohio,  to  create  the  static  equivalent 

PjjH  of  a  150 -mile -an -hour  hurricane. 

Artificial  wind  and  rain  test  the  latest 
designs  in  stainless  steel  panels  and 
windows  like  those  used  in  New 
York’s  stainless  steel  clad  Socony 
Mobil  Building. 
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Steel  Research: 

Republic  Steel’s  Investment  in  the  Future 


To  help  meet  the  insatiable 
craving  of  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  second  cars,  portable 
TV  sets,  air-conditioned  homes, 
and  the  last  word  in  work-sav¬ 
ing  appliances,  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  will  have  to  increase  its 
production  by  20%  during  the 
next  ten  years. 

To  expand  on  the  soundest 
basis.  Republic  will  intensify 
its  scrutiny  of  raw  materials, 
the  coke  oven,  the  blast  fur¬ 
nace  and  the  open  hearth,  as  well  as  alternate  processes  of 
production,  to  see  if  new  and  less  costly  ways  of  making 
better  steels  can  be  discovered. 

Atomic  Energy  Can  Cut  the  Cost 
of  Making  Steel 

It’s  quite  possible  that  atomic  power  can  be  used  to  heat  the 
air  that  goes  into  a  blast  furnace.  Higher  operating  temper¬ 
atures  could  be  achieved.  Less  coke  would  be  needed.  “Top 
gases”  would  be  used  to  run  turbines  for  generating  elec¬ 
tricity.  Since  it  takes  a  ton  of  coal  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel, 
and  coal  production  costs  have  been  going  up,  atomic  energy 
may  be  an  important  factor  in  future  steel  economics. 

In  addition  to  these  new  ways  to  make  steel.  Republic  is 
searching  for  new  alloys  to  solve  the  ever-changing  problems 
of  our  advancing  economy. 

New  "Center”  Is  Expansion 
of  Present  Research 

This  look  at  the  efficiency  of  present-day  steelmaking,  and 
the  search  for  new  types  of  alloys,  are  two  of  the  long- 
range  objectives  of  Republic  Steel’s  new  “Research  Center” 
at  Independence,  Ohio. 

WORLD'S  SMALLEST 
BROADCASTING  STATION 

weighs  10  ounces.  It  sends 
out  radio  waves  that  can 
measure  steel  fractures 
only  .012  of  an  inch  deep 
and  broadcasts  the  results 
to  a  receiver  20  feet  away. 

Republic  is  also  working 
with  radioactive  isotopes 
to  measure  blast-furnace 
efficiency.  Continued  proc¬ 
ess  analysis  and  improve¬ 
ment  is  part  of  the  over-all 
program  of  Republic's 
Electrical  Laboratory  in 
Cleveland. 
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Only  twenty  minutes  by  car 
from  downtown  Cleveland,  a 
multi-million-dollar  laboratory 
is  being  built  by  Republic  on 
a  one-hundred-twelve-acre  site 
of  green,  gently  rolling  hills. 
This  modern  building  will 
bring  together  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Cleveland  area  a  number 
of  Republic’s  different  inte¬ 
grated  research  activities.  The 
“Center”  will  supplement  the 
work  being  done  on  basic 
steels,  electronics  and  building 
materials  in  existing  laboratories  at  Canton,  Chicago,  Youngs¬ 
town  and  Massillon.  Covering  more  than  100,000  square 
feet,  the  new  laboratory  will  house  some  150  scientists  and 
technicians  who  will  concern  themselves  with  both  basic  and 
developmental  research. 

Basic  Research 

The  first  section  will  shelter  the  fundamentalists— the  metal¬ 
lurgists,  engineers,  physicists,  mathematicians  and  chemists. 
They  will  search  for  new  basic  scientific  data  on  the  physical, 
chemical  and  crystallographic  properties  of  various  metals. 
For  this  work  a  complete  chemical  laboratory,  with  apparatus 
for  determining  the  gases  within  metals,  is  provided,  as  well 
as  such  specialized  research  tools  as  X-ray  diffraction  equip¬ 
ment,  spectrographs,  electron  microscope,  and  facilities  for 
preparation  of  specimens,  microscopic  examination 
and  photography. 

Metals  that  Won’t  Melt? 

The  second,  or  “Development”  section,  will  house  the 
development  researchers.  The  experimental  section  will  con¬ 
tain  corrosion-testing  equipment  and  laboratories  for  both 
metallic  and  non-metallic  coatings  and  materials.  In  one 
direction  their  labors  will  range  over  such  projects  as  the 
investigation  of  more  efficient  steelmaking  materials. 
Materials  like  the  “cermets”.  Cermets,  ceramic  metal  alloys, 
are  an  entirely  new  family  of  materials.  Because  of  their 
ability  to  withstand  heat  as  high  as  3100  degrees  F.  (steel 
softens  at  1200  degrees  F.)  or  even  higher,  cermets  might 
line  the  atomic  blast  furnaces  of  the  future.  In  another  direc¬ 
tion,  the  development  scientists  will  experiment  extensively 
on  such  things  as  titanium,  powdered  metals,  direct-reduction 
of  ore,  chemicals,  and  plastics,  and  ore  beneficiation. 

Now,  for  the  first  time.  Republic  will  consolidate  the  work 
being  done  on  product  development;  on  improving  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  existing  operations;  on  the  development  of  radically 
new  steelmaking  processes;  and  on  fundamental  research. 

The  continuing  search  for  new  ways  of  making  things 
better  is  basic  to  Republic’s  growth.  By  expanding  its  research 
activities.  Republic  has  demonstrated  its  confidence  in  the 
future.  New  products,  and  new  ways  of  making  steel  will 
produce  more  jobs,  even  whole  new  industries,  for  a  grow¬ 
ing,  confident  economy. 


Is  an  atomic-powered  blast  furnace  prac¬ 
tical?  What  kind  of  materials  will  line 
these  super-heated  furnaces?  Republic's 
“Research  Center”  will  consolidate 
developmental  and  basic  research  activi¬ 
ties  to  answer  these  and  similar“$64,000 
^  questions,”  and  develop  new  metals  for 
a  dynamic  economy. 
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Press  Clinic 
Lures  Groups 
Not  Leaders 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Youth  traveled  as  far  as  200 
miles  to  a  press  conference 
here  shunned  by  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  50  miles  away,  Dan 
Bowerman,  general  manager  of 
the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Demo¬ 
crat,  reports. 

Some  boys  and  girls  were  on 
a  bus  that  took  off  at  4  a.m. 
to  make  the  opening  gong.  Bids 
to  newspaper  executives  and 
college  journalism  professors 
were  to  speak  at  a  noon  lunch¬ 
eon. 

“I  am  developing  a  theory 
that  some  (college  journalism 
deans  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers)  would  rather  go 
around  making  speeches  to  each 
other  about  the  situation  than 
do  anything  about  it,”  Mr. 
Bowerman  commented. 

Refusals  were  received  from 
two  schools  of  journalism  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  and 
from  six  news  executives  on 
four  San  Francisco  newspapers, 
he  said. 

"It  is  the  seventh  consecutive 
year  in  which  some  of  the 
educatore  and  news  executives 
who  holler  about  the  lack  of 
fresh  material  were  too  busy 
to  encourage  youths  to  make 
journalism  a  career,”  Mr. 
Bowerman  concluded. 

• 

Cartoon  Award 


U.S.  Jury  May  Ask 
Questions  in  Public 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Federal  Judge  John  Murphy 
here  declined  recently  to  sub¬ 
poena  a  reporter  to  testifiy  as 
to  what  he  had  overheard  when 
grand  jurors  visited  an  army 
depot. 

Counsel  for  a  Pittsburgh 
contractor,  under  indictment 
for  conspiracy  in  alleged 
racketeering,  sought  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  newsman  to  bring  out 
that  the  jury’s  proceedings 
were  not  secret  as  required. 

Judge  Murphy  held  that  a 
federal  grand  jury  has  far- 
reaching  powers  and  may  travel 
anywhere  asking  questions  “in 
the  presence  of  all  the  new.s- 
papers  in  the  United  States.” 
The  jury’s  deliberations,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  secret,  the  court 
said. 

Carrying:  the  Mail 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

La  Crosse  Tribune  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Tribune,  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  haul  mail  pouches  from  La 
Crosse  to  Westby  and  Viroqua, 
Wis.,  for  a  two-year  period. 
The  mail  will  be  carried  on  the 
.same  run  the  Tribune  makes  at 
1  p.m.  daily  to  deliver  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  postal  delivery  service 
is  a  one-way  run  with  no 
pouches  returned. 

• 

$73,000  Fire  Loss 

Superior,  Wis. 

The  Superior  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  sustained  considerable 


Prof.  ’  Ward  Gets  His  Reward 


Dallas,  Tex. 

William  Allen  Ward,  a  38- 
year-veteran  of  newspaper- 
ing,  was  honored  May  3  by 
the  Dallas  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  for  distinguished 
service  to  journalism  as  a 
trainer  of  young  newspaper¬ 
men. 

The  65-year-old  Dallas 
A'ews  staffer  was  presented 
a  plaque,  an  engraved  desk 
pad  and  a  hat.  And  he  was 
also  given  framed  copies  of 
tributes  from  public  of¬ 
ficials. 

Wee  Willie  Ward  made  his 
mark  in  one  of  the  toughest 
competitive  fields  of  all — the 
police  run  in  Dallas  in  the 
2U’s,  when  there  were  three 
evening  papers  screaming 
for  scoops. 

His  “journalism  school” 
came  after  that.  In  1929  he 
was  named  editor  of  the  Oak 
Cliff  edition  of  the  old  Dal¬ 
las  Juunial.  He  had  a  two- 
man  paid  staff,  and,  as  was 
the  custom  in  those  days,  a 
host  of  youngsters  working 
“for  experience.”  Some 
stayed  around  long  enough 
to  get  on  the  payroll  (at  $15 
a  week,  plus  carfare) ;  many 
didn’t. 

Among  the  many  still 
active  in  journalism  who  re¬ 
ceived  their  first  training 
under  Mr.  Ward  are  Allen 
Duckworth,  i>olitical  editor 
of  the  Dallas  News;  Mason 
Walsh,  managing  editor  of 


TEACHER — William  Allen  Ward, 
center,  receives  tokens  of  ap¬ 
preciation  from  Bruce  Cunning¬ 
ham,  left,  and  William  Noll 
Sewell,  at  Sigma  Delta  Chi  dinner. 

the  Dallas  Times  Herald; 
Allen  Bogan,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record  -  Chronicle ;  Bill  Mc- 
Clanahan,  cartoonist,  and 
Tom  Simmons,  news  editor, 
of  the  Dallas  News;  Bruce 
Cunningham,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Lone  Star  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Joe  Murray,  long¬ 
time  Dallas  News  staffer 
who  recently  entered  the 
public  relations  field. 

Mr.  Ward,  a  native  Texan, 
started  with  the  Fort  Worth 
Record  in  1919.  He  is  now 
Oak  Cliff  editor,  specializing 
in  news  of  this  suburban 
area  of  150,000,  and  writer 
of  a  column  (“Military 
Briefs”)  about  servicemen. 


Franklin  0.  Alexander,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin,  has  been  chosen  the 
winner  of  the  Editorial  Cartoon 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Lay¬ 
men’s  National  Committee,  Inc. 
on  behalf  of  National  Sunday 
School  Week. 


water  and  smoke  loss  when  fire 
caused  damages  of  $75,000  to 
the  building  and  contents.  The 
fire  started  from  defective 
wiring  in  a  law  office  on  the 
third  floor  and  the  sprinkler 
system  went  off.  The  Telegram 
was  able  to  publish  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 


Mu^uziiie  Fays  Bill 
For  Stiuleiits^  Test 

Maoiso.n,  Wis. 

Four  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  journalism  students  are 
writing  current  affairs  news 
articles  after  spending  a  week 


gathering  information  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  rural  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Leah  Nathanson,  Julie  Zell, 
Enid  De  Silva,  and  Mrs.  Bijoy 
Bhuyan  tested  their  reporting 
abilities  during  spring  vacation 
and  had  their  expenses  paid  by 


production  •  quality  •  flexibility  •  dependability 


Reader's  Digest  magazine.  For 
the  second  year  the  magazine 
has  provided  a  $1,UUU  fund  to 


support  investigative  reporting 
projects  for  individual  UW  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  students  were  on  their 
own.  Their  only  requirement 
was  to  produce  an  article  for 
publication  in  any  magazine  or 
newspaper. 


UP  Editors  Like 
Roundup  Stories 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  roundup  story  covering 
related  developments  in  many 
parts  of  the  state,  nation,  or 
the  world  is  becoming  more  and 
more  useful  for  editors. 

This  was  the  consensus  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  United  Press  Editors  here 
May  4. 

The  16  editors  representing 
20  newspapers  of  all  sizes 
throughout  Ohio  discussed  the 
United  Press  service  in  detail- 
A.  R.  Sicuro,  Ravena  Record, 
was  elected  president.  The  next 
meeting  is  in  October. 

• 

Prewi  Sells  Tract 

A  home-building  firm  has 
purchased  a  185-acre  tract  at 
Hicksville,  L.  1.  from  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.  The  price  was 
given  as  $2,721,762.  Prewi  is 
moving  its  facilities  to  Center- 
each,  L.  1. 
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Bet  you  didn’t  know  this  about  dairying . . . 


350  Years 
of  Dairy  Progress 


May  13,1607.  Jamestown,  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in 
America  was  founded.  The  milk 
cow  was  a  part  of  each  family  unit. 
This  was  the  start  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  our  country. 


The  “Perfect  Food."  By  1900, 
milk  was  recognized  as  the  most 
nearly  perfect  of  all  foods.  Today 
milk  provides  H  to  H  of  the  food 
nutrients  that  keep  persons  of  all 
ages  healthy  and  vigorous. 


Lordly  Refreshment.  Earliest 
recognition  came  from  Lord  Dela¬ 
ware,  Governor  of  Jamestown  in 
1611,  who  praised  “Milke  . . .  a 
great  nourishment  and  refreshing 
to  our  people.” 


No.  1  Source  of  Farm  Income. 
In  1956,  dairying  accounted  for 
more  than  $4.5  billion  in  farm  in¬ 
come  and  purchasing  power.  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  found  in  each  of  the  48  states, 
and  on  almost  1,300,000  farms. 


A  Family  Necessity.  As  settlers 
moved  westward,  the  family  cow 
went  along  to  provide  food  for 
everyone.  Even  in  cities,  nearly 
every  family  had  its  own  cow  until 
commercial  dairying  appeared. 


You  never  outgrow  your  need 
for  milk— or  the  good  foods  made 
from  milk.  Today,  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  gives  us  a  wonderful  variety  of 
delicious  foods.  Enjoy  them  often 
—for  better  living  and  better  health. 


Selling  more  dairy  products  to  more  Americans 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  •  Chicago 

®  1IS7.  AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
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Are  you  proud  of 
your  color  reproduction? 


l*Um  note  to 
submit  entries  for 
your  ueivspuper 
to  u’iu  an  mrard  in 
the  first  annual 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ROP  COLOR 


AWARDS 

Competition 

12  CLASSIFICATIONS,  with  awards  for  the 
outstanding  printed  reproduction  of  an 
ROP  newspaper  color  advertisement,  for 
newspapers  under  100,000  circulation, 
100,000-.’300,000  circulation,  and  over 
500,000.  Separate  awards  for  food  sub¬ 
jects  and  general  subjects,  one  color 
and  black  and  three  colors  and  black  in 
each  circulation  group. 

WHAT  TO  ENTER:  Submit  printed  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  color  advertisement,  national 
or  general  advertising.  The  ad  must 
have  been  published  between  October  1, 
1956  and  May  ol,  1957.  Identify  and 
label  as  to  circulation,  number  of  colors, 
and  attach  official  entry  label.  Mount 
with  scotch  tape  on  18"  x  24"  white 
mounting  board,  and  submit  with  $.5 
entry  fee  (good  for  up  to  12  entries 
per  newspaper).  See  complete  rules. 

SEND  FOR  ENTRY  BLANK  NOW! 


Complete  rules  and  entry  blanks  are  available 
from  ROP  Color  Conference,  Room  521,  360 
No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or 
from  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475  Broadway, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES 

JULY  1,  1957 


15  Continue 
On  the  Set  as 
:  Film  Advisers 

By  .Mien  M.  Midem 
I  Hollywood,  Calif, 

j  Most  of  the  50  U.S.  and 
I  Canadian  him  critics  and  col- 
j  umnists  assigned  to  newsroom 
1  roles  in  “Teacher’s  Pet,”  Clark 
I  Gable-Doris  Day  comedy,  at 
I  Paramount  Studios,  returned  to 
their  workaday  desks  this  week. 

Some  15,  including  the  writer, 
were  asked  to  remain  through 
May  17  by  the  producers,  Wil¬ 
liam  Perlberg  and  (Jeorge 
Seaton,  to  assist  in  maintaining 
journalistic  atmosphere.  The 
homeward-bound  delegation  in- 
1  eluded  Norton  Mockridge,  city 
j  editor  of  the  \’cw  York  World- 
I  Telegram  &  Sun,  who  had  func- 
j  tioned  as  featured  player  (as¬ 
sistant  to  city  editor  Gable)  and 
technical  adviser  for  the  past 
several  weeks. 

Pre  -  production  conferences 
took  jdace  both  in  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  with  Mr. 
Seaton,  a  stickler  for  perfection, 
even  ordering  blueprints  of  the 
j  World-Telegram  &  Sun  city 
j  room  to  serve  as  guide  for  The 
j  Chronicle  office. 

I  “It’s  difficult  for  an  outsider 
I  to  realize  just  what  pains 
I  Hollywood  production  teams 
j  will  go  to  to  insure  a  realistic 
interpretation,”  Mr.  Mockridge 
I  said  in  summing  up  his  fort- 
I  night’s  California  visit. 

I  Although  some  critics  were 
sent  through  make-up  proces¬ 
sing  on  occasion  for  specific 
walk-on  bits,  Mr,  Mockridge 
had  to  undergo  facial  care  as 
i  a  morning  ritual.  His  desk 
'  flanked  that  of  city  editor 
Gable,  and  the  Mockridge  figure 
i  and  voice  are  prominent  in 
sizable  footage. 

Quartered  at  the  modernistic 
Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  the  visit¬ 
ing  press  has  not  overlooked  its 
legendary  fondness  for  notes, 

I  quotes  and  anecdotes. 

The  newsmen’s  primary 
chore  in  camera  view  has  been 
to  dash  out  news-matter.  Some 
of  the  deathless  prose,  all  ear- 
I  marked  for  Chronicle  readers, 
should  have  been  preserved, 
contend  some  biased  observers. 

For  example,  this  poem  was 
written  by  Ann  Marsters  of 
the  Chicago  American:  “I  would 
dig  ditches  or  chop  a  tree,  I’d 
drive  a  truck  or  a  tractor.  I’d 
swab  the  decks  with  sailors  at 
sea — but  spare  me  the  life  of 
an  actor!” 

Dick  Williams  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror-News  and 


Erskine  Johnson,  NEA  Service, 
tacked  a  sign  on  the  sound  stage 
door:  “No  Actors  Allowed!” 

Visitors  galore  have  crowded 
onto  the  set  to  watch  working 
newsmen  perform  various 
chores.  Comedian  Jerry  Lewis, 
for  example,  displayed  his 
traditional  leer  amid  the  clatter 
of  typewrite  i-s  and  shouted, 
“These  are  newspapermen?” 

Snub  Pollard,  a  silent  sci-een 
star,  now  65,  was  given  a  bit 
part  as  copy  desk  man. 

Paul  Hochuli  of  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Press  provoked  chuck¬ 
les  with  his  unique  wrist  watch. 
All  numerals  read  “5.”  He  ex¬ 
plained:  “I  don’t  start  drinking 
until  5  o’clock,  so  I  might  as 
well  have  my  wrist  watch  look 
comfortable!” 

First  reported  casualty:  Har¬ 
old  V.  Cohen,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  bit  into  an  ice  cream 
bar — and  chipped  a  tooth! 

• 

Shift  to  Daily 
^Like  Wedding'^ 

Banning,  Calif. 

The  twin  new'spapers  of  South¬ 
ern  California’s  San  Gorgonia 
Pass  have  turned  to  daily  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  move  described  as 
wedding-like  in  anticipatory  e.x- 
citement. 

The  transfer  from  weekly  to 
daily-except-Sunday-and-Monday 
also  came  on  the  exact  5()th  an¬ 
niversary  of  both  the  Banning 
Record  and  the  Beaumont  Ga¬ 
zette.  Thus  the  double-daily  be¬ 
gan  with  a  58-page  issue,  with 
a  44-page  anniversary  tabloid 
inserted  in  14  full-sized  pages. 

The  new  dailies  are  owned  by 
Leighton  K.  Taylor  and  Max 
Wihnyk,  who  purchased  the 
Record  in  1952  and  the  Gazette 
five  years  later. 

Trials  attendant  on  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  daily  operations  brought 
on  so  many  worries  that  any 
new  ones  will  have  to  wait  two 
weeks  “before  we  can  worry 
about  them,”  the  Record  and 
Gazette  confessed  editorially. 

The  result  is  something  old- 
retention  of  the  popular  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  weekly;  some¬ 
thing  new  —  selection  of  ware 
news  by  United  Press;  some¬ 
thing  borrowed  —  any  i'k* 
known;  and  something  blue 
“that’s  us  all  over,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  explained. 

• 

More  OH  Saturday 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

The  Star-Beacon  has  added  a 
16-page  supplement.  Amuse¬ 
ment  Variety,  to  its  Saturday 
edition. 
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north  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


Carrier-based  FJ-4B  jets— newest  of  the  famous  FURY  fighters— now  add  their  might 
to  the  air  arm  of  a  Navy  charged  with  helping  to  keep  the  world  at  peace. 

The  FJ-4B  strikes  harder  than  any  of  its  forebears.  It  is  fully  equipped  for 
low  level  attack  support  of  assault  troops . . .  gives  the  Navy  added  power 

to  stop  trouble  where  it  starts,  before  it  spreads.  Now  in  full  production, 
the  FJ-4B  was  designed  and  developed  for  the  Navy  by  North  American’s 

Columbus  Division  — another  example  of  the  partnership  between  the 
Armed  Services  and  American  industry  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION, 

Los  Angeles.  Downey,  Canoga  Park,  Fresno,  California;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Neosho,  Missouri 
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200  Newsmen  Cover 
Billy  Graham  Crusade 


More  than  200  newsmen  cov¬ 
ered  the  opening  on  May  15 
of  the  six-weeks’  New  York 
Crusade  of  Dr.  William  Fi-ank- 
lin  Graham,  evangelist  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  Billy  Graham, 
in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Tables  were  supplied  the 
working  press  near  the  plat¬ 
form  and  loges  immediately 
behind  the  working  press  sec¬ 
tion  were  reserved  for  other 
press  representatives.  The  de¬ 
mand  on  opening  night  for 
press  tickets  w'as  so  great  from 
newspapers,  TV  and  newsreel 
networks  that  chairs  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  floor  and  tables 
were  added  on  the  south  side 
of  the  great  auditorium,  seat¬ 
ing  20,000. 

In  overall  charge  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  public  relations  for 
the  Billy  Graham  Crusade  is 
Jerry  Beavan,  who  worked  his 
way  through  New  York  colleges 
while  working  in  the  pressroom 
of  newspapers  and  then  ended 
with  a  I'egular  feature  column 
and  as  a  full-time  reporter. 


While  in  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary,  he  was  advertising 
manager  for  an  automobile 
concern. 

War  Widow 

In  direct  charge  of  press  re¬ 
lations  is  a  diminutive  World 
War  II  widow,  Mrs.  Betty 
Lowry.  She  studied  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  worked  for  the  \o7-thwest- 
eni  Pilot,  a  monthly  magazine 
but  has  not  had  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  In  spite  of  that  lack 
she  has  been  extremely  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  press  with  W'hich 
she  has  dealt  for  the  Billy  Gra¬ 
ham  team  ever  since  he  came 
to  international  prominence  in 
1949,  including  the  London  Cru¬ 
sade  in  1954  and  the  Glasgow 
and  European  Crusades  in  1955. 

The  New  York  Crusade  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  $900,000  with  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  budg¬ 
eted  at  $255,000.  (It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  Dr.  Graham  and 
staff  are  paid  salaries  by  the 
Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  As¬ 
sociation  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


last  year’s  retail 
sales  jipires  are 


vr- 


Only  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  can 
you  get  current,  accurate 
estimates  on  retail  sales, 
population  and  individual 
incomes  for  1957  .  .  . 


ACCURATE?  1956  estimates  as  published  in  the 
1957  Market  Guide  were  within  .0012%  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  figures,  as  released 
in  the  “Survey  of  Current  Business.”  Retail 
sales  estimates  missed  by  only  .0042%. 

CURRENT?  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  data  is 
available  from  12  to  18  months  ahead  of  any 
other  publication.  No  other  service  gives  you 
figures  for  the  current  year. 

If  you  use  reliable,  current  data  on  population, 

retail  sales  and  individual  incomes  to  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales — you  should  be  using  the 

E&P  Market  Guide 

1475  Broadway  *  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

1957  Market  Guide  now  available — $6  per  copy. 

1958  Market  Guide  to  be  published  November,  1957. 

Reserve  your  copy  now. 


Twain-Styied 
Yarn  Spun  on 
Roaring  Press 

Sonora,  Calif. 
Roaring  presses  of  a  new 
daily  here  spin  a  story  that 
would  delight  Mark  Twain  as 
they  turn  out  thousands  of  ex¬ 
tra  copies  for  distribution 
around  the  globe. 

Could  be  that  Samuel  Clem¬ 
ens,  who  once  stomped  this 
urea,  would  have  reported  this 
event  as  the  spurt  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Sonora  Union  Democrat  with 
a  few  thousand  circulation  into 
a  27,910-circulation  daily  since 
March  1. 

There’s  also  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  for  a  Twain-tale  of 
great  proportions  in  the  fact 
that  here,  in  this  mining  com¬ 
munity  of  some  3,000  persons, 
there  are  two  dailies.  For  the 
Union  Democrat  has  a  rival  in 
the  Banner,  begun  as  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet  and  now  pro¬ 
duced  by  photolithography. 

For  Frog  Followers 
But  Sam  Clemens  wrote  be¬ 
fore  ABC  and  there  is  a  bit  of 
explanation  warranted  in  this 
modem  era.  The  Union  Demo¬ 
crat  is  turning  out  three  25,000- 
run  special  sections  that  are  in 
addition  to  its  2,910  circulation. 
Distribution  will  be  to  many 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  sections 
are  devoted  to  the  annual  jump¬ 
ing  frog  contest. 

Thus  the  three  special  tab¬ 
loids  of  25,000  copies  each  are 
devoted  to  the  Calaveras  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair  event  founded  on  Mark 
Twain’s  leaping  frog. 

Disregarding  this  added  fac¬ 
tor  that  has  busied  the  Goss 
Comet  purchased  from  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  the 
Union  Democrat  already  can 
report  gains  above  its  weekly 
distribution. 

The  daily  began  with  a  2,790 
total  and  after  six  weeks  has 
2,910  circulation,  reports  Paul 
Snider.  Virtually  all  is  carrier- 
distributed. 

Edward  E.  Sousa  is  publisher 
with  Hugh  McLean  editor.  Jack 
Lathrop,  advertising  director; 
Ray  Harden,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  and  John  Columbo, 
circulation  manager. 

The  UD  is  owned  by  State 
Senator  Luther  E.  Gibson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Tuncs- 
Herald  and  Netvs-Chronicle. 

Adding  to  the  Twain  aspects 
of  the  story  is  the  fact  that  the 
UD  has  been  a  daily  twice  be¬ 
fore. 
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and  none  of  the  New  York 
Crusade  expense  fund  goes  to 
them.) 

Good  Play 

Mrs.  Low’ry  was  enthusiatic 
over  the  “good  play  and  accu¬ 
rate  information”  carried  by 
the  press  about  plans  for  the 
evangelistic  campaign.  She 
mentioned  that  columnist  Dor¬ 
othy  Kilgallen  called  on  Dr. 
Graham  at  Montreat,  N.  C.,  to 
get  a  series  of  five  feature 
stories,  that  New  York  news¬ 
papers  planned  extensive  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  nightly  meetings 
and  that  newspapers  from  the 
South,  New'  England,  and  Mid¬ 
west  are  sending  reporters  for 
stories.  She  said  This  HVefr,  the 
American  Wcekh/,  Xew  York 
Times  Magazine  and  other  sup¬ 
plements  are  carrying  feature 
stories. 

“Will  the  newspapers  sup¬ 
port  you  in  New  York  as  thev 
have  in  other  cities?”  Dr.  Gra- 
has  was  asked.  His  reply: 

“Some  of  the  press  have  al¬ 
ready  gi'-en  indication  that 
they  plan  to  go  all-out  in  their 
support.  The  newspapers  of  a 
city  can  do  much  to  arouse  the 
curiositv  and  interest  in  spirit¬ 
ual  things.  A  crusade  like  this 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
.say  things  and  do  thinvs  that 
normally  they  could  not  do. 
The  crusade  can  become  a 
sounding  board  for  newspapers 
to  express  spiritual  and  moral 
convictions  to  the  community 
the\-  serve.  We  expect  this  to 
happen  in  New  York.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  newspapers  can 
give  daily,  systematic  coverage, 
as  they  have  in  smaller  cities, 
because  their  news  space  is 
limited.” 

A  biography  of  Billy  Graham 
by  Dr.  Stanley  High  (McGraw- 
Hill)  has  this  lead: 

“Billy  Graham  has  probably 
preached  face-to-face  to  more 
people  —  25,000,000  —  than  any 
other  spokesman  for  the  faith 
in  all  Christian  history.” 


SAVE  TIME 
SAVE  MONEY 

STEREOSAW 

low  COST 
FULL  PAGE 

For  fast  cutting 
of  all  plates. 

Rugged  de¬ 
pendability. 

Outstanding 
safety  features. 

KEEP  ROILIN'  Write  for 
BUY  NOLAN  complete  information 

NOLAN  Dept.  E.  P. 

Rome,  N  Y 
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An  extra  mite  in  every  ten^mmwith  durable  ASPHALT eonstruction 


A  comparipon  of  competitive  bids  for 
paving  a  famous  new  turnpike*  shows 
that  Asphalt  construction,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  rigid  types,  actually  gives  a 
bonus  of  one  “free”  mile  out  of  every 
10  constructed. 

Nor  is  this  great  saving  unusual  for 
Asphalt  construction.  New  roads  might 
get  even  a  bigger  bonus  because  .  .  . 


MODERy  ASPHALT  CO^STRl  CTlOy 

is  a  triumph  of  road-buiUling 
-  science.  With  built-up  layers 
that  spread  the  load  . . .  absorb 
shock  and  pounding  without 
cracking.  Layers  topped  off 
with  smooth-riding  yet  skid- 
resistant  Asphaltic  concrete. 
Economy,  comfort  and  safety 
are  built-in  to  last  .  .  .  with  this  modern, 
durable  Asphalt  construction.  Built-in  to  save 
you  tax-dnilars.  Write  for  the  informative  new 
booklet,  .  .  From  the  Ground  Up.” 


Construction  Costs  Up  4% 

.  .  .  And  Rising 

Just  since  the  passage  of  the  new 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. construction 
costs  have  risen  4%.  Which  means 
that  high  economy  Asphalt  con¬ 
struction  is  even  more  important 
than  ever. 

Because  modern  Asphalt  pavement 
costs  far  less  to  build,  it  makes  possible 
more  miles  of  wider  roads  for  less 
money.  They’re  faster  to  build  .  .  . 
rugged,  durable,  long-lasting  .  .  .  cost 
no  more  to  maintain  .  .  .  low  in  future 
taxes. 

Comfortalile,  Safe,  Skid-Resistant 

No  one  needs  to  tell  you  how  easy  and 
comfortable  Asphalt  highways  are  to 
drive  on.  Safe,  too  .  .  .  because  their 


textured  surface  makes  them  skid- 
resistant  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Safe 
.  .  .  because  they  are  glare-absorbent 
.  .  .  with  lane  markings  that  are  easy 
to  see  day  or  night. 

So  speak  out  for  modern  Asphalt 
construction  to  get  those  extra  miles  of 
durable  highway  at  no  extra  cost. 

^Oklahoma’s  Turner  Turnpike 


THK  .tSPH.tLT  l\STITf  TK,  A,,  rhalt  In.ttitute  Building^  College  Park.  Mtiryinnd 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness  .  .  . 
MODERN  ASPHALT  HIGHWAYS 


6  Canadian  Newsprint 
Mills  in  PR  Program 


Six  Canadian  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  formed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  embark  for  the  first 
time  on  a  public  relations  cam- 
paipn  in  the  United  States. 

Chairman  of  the  committee 
is  Harold  S.  Foley,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Powell 
River  Co.,  Ltd. 

Other  companies  in  the  initial 
sponsoring  group  are:  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Antrlo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  Anglo-Newfound- 
land  l)eveloi)ment  Co.,  Ltd., 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  and  the 
Donnacona  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 

Counsel  Retained 
A  long-term  project  will  be 
directed  by  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  New  York  public  relations 
counsel,  to  “promote  better 
understanding  within  the 
United  States  of  the  newsprint 
industry’s  achievements  and 
problems  in  supplying  paper  to 
the  ever-growing  needs  of  the 
American  Press.” 

John  H.  0  Connell,  H&K  vice- 
president,  is  executive  secretaiy 
of  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee.  He  said  the  first 
move  will  be  pulilication  bi¬ 
monthly  of  “Newsprint  Facts,” 
a  four-page  news  sheet.  This 
will  be  mailed  to  financial  page 
editors,  trade  papers,  students 
at  schools  of  journalism  and 
forestry,  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers,  for  a  total  of  about 
7,000. 

The  first  issue  contained  a 
story  detailing  plans  for  a 
.‘>405,000,000  expansion  program 
to  boost  North  American  news¬ 
print  capacity  by  1,30.5,000  tons 
in  two  years. 

A  chart  emphasized  that 
“newsprint  industry  expansion 


requires  tremendous  capital.” 
Prewar  it  cost  $30,000  per  daily 
ton  of  new  production  capacity. 
Today  the  cost  is  given  as 
$100,000  plus. 

Another  article  advised  that 
newsprint  mill  wage  rates  have 
had  a  seven-fold  increase  in 
25  years.  The  new  basic  wage 
rate  in  forest  and  mills  on  May 
1  became  $1.73  per  hour. 

A  motion  picture  and  infor¬ 
mation  booklets  will  also  be 
produced  by  the  committee. 

An  eventual  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  series  of  semi¬ 
nars,  bringing  together  news¬ 
paper  publishers  with  the  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  of  Canadian 
newsprint  mills.  Mr.  O’Connell 
was  asked  if  newsprint  prices 
would  be  discussed,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  factors  entering  into 
price  and  the  history  of  pricing 
might  be  subjects  for  discus¬ 
sion. 

John  G.  Mapes,  chairman  of 
the  H&K  executive  committee, 
said  formation  of  the  newsprint 
information  committee  has 
taken  some  time.  The  six  sub¬ 
scribers  are  paying  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  pro-rated  tonnage 
basis,  he  said.  A  major  goal, 
he  said,  is  to  help  the  progress 
of  the  newspaper  business. 

Mr.  Foley  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

“It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
producers  to  work  closely  with 
their  prime  customer  in  helping 
maintain  and  better  the  news¬ 
paper’s  competitive  position. 
We  hope  that  the  program  we 
are  undertaking  will  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  our 
mutual  objectives.” 

Mr.  Foley  added  that  the 
committee  will  trv  to  increase 


NEWSMEN  AWARDS  were  presented  by  Pittsburgh  Women's  Press 
Club  and  Cy  Hungerford,  Post-Gazette  cartoonist,  was  on  hand  to 
sketch  the  winners:  Left  to  right — Veronica  Voipe,  Lee  Mclnerney, 
and  Mary  Irene  Moffitt. 
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public  appreciation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  progress  of  the  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  the  newsprint 
industry. 

The  committee  will  operate 
from  New  York  City  at  150 
East  42nd  Street  and  will  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  distributing  infor¬ 
mation  about  newsprint  and 
not  assume  any  functions  now 
performed  by  existing  trade  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Mr.  Mapes  em¬ 
phasized. 


Youth,  Polities 
In  Pr  ess  Panels 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

“Today’.-!  Youth  and  Tomor- 
TOw’s  Newspaper”  and  “Prob¬ 
lems  of  Harrisburg  Dateline 
News”  are  trvo  of  the  topical 
features  slated  for  the  1957 
Pennsylvania  Press  Conference 
May  17-18  at  the  Nittany  Lion 
Inn,  University  Park,  Pa.  It  is 
spon.-!ored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University. 

Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  editor, 
Phoenixvillc  Rejmblicau,  and 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives,  will 
moderate  the  session  on  “Prob¬ 
lems  of  Harrisburg  Dateline 
News.”  Panelists  will  include 
W.  Stuart  Helm,  Speaker,  House 
of  Representatives,  and  John  H. 
Dent,  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate. 

“Today’s  Youth  and  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Newspaper”  session  will 
bring  together  Panelists  Eugene 
Gilbert  specialist  in  youth  re- 
search ;  I.  \V.  Co’e,  director. 
School  of  Journalism,  Penn 
State;  William  Lunsford,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Harrisbur;/ 
Patriot-Xeivs,  and  Robert  W. 
Boyer,  editor,  Altoona  Trihutif'. 


3  in  ^Dead  Heat' 
For  News  Prize 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Georgia  Associated  Pre.ss  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  May  5  awarded  14  cash 
prizes  and  15  honorable  mention 
scrolls  in  its  annual  newswriting 
and  newsphoto  contests. 

The  sweepstakes  news  writing 
competition  wound  up  in  a  three- 
way  tie  among  Pat  Watters, 
Atlanta  Journal;  Carroll  Lisby, 
ColHtnbuti  Lcdr/er;  and  Pat 
Kelly,  Augusta  Herald. 

First  place  winners  by  cat¬ 
egories  were:  spot  news,  Don 
Roberts,  Rome  Xews-Trihune, 
and  Watters  and  John  Penning¬ 
ton,  Atlanta  Journal;  public 
service,  Helen  Buffington,  Rome 
Xeiv-s-Tribunc,  and  Watters, 
Atlanta  Journal;  sports,  Clar¬ 
ence  Graddick,  Americas  Times- 
Recorder,  and  Jesse  Outlar, 
Atlanta  Constitution ;  features. 
Bud  Paine,  Moultrie  Observer, 
and  Lisby,  Columbus  Ledger. 

Newsphoto  winners  were: 
spot  news.  Publisher  M.  E. 
Nussbaum,  Moultrie  Obs-rver, 
and  Bill  Young,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal;  features,  Paine,  .Moultrie 
Observer,  and  Robert  Symms, 
Augusta  Chroniele;  siiorts, 
Wiley  B.  Perry  Jr.,  Rome  Xeies- 
Tribune,  and  Moi’gan  Fitz, 
Augusta  Chronicle. 

Edititr  of  2  IVeeklies 
Cotnmutps  by  Plane 

Enterprise,  Ore. 

Gwj-n  T.  tloffin.  editor  and 
piililislier  «»f  llie  W  allotcn 
County  C.hie/lain  here  and 
ihi*  Okaiioftan  (Vi'asli.)  In* 
deiteiidenl.  ha?«  taken  to  the 
air  to  spc-eil  the  operation  of 
his  newspapers. 

He  uses  a  four-plaee  Stin- 
s«»n  plane  in  eoniinutinK  be¬ 
tween  the  two  newspaper 
towns,  a  distance  of  more 
than  .350  miles. 
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Stainless  Steel  Porcupine.  This  fero- 

cious-looking  machine  bristles  with  Stain¬ 
less  Steel  spikes,  and  for  a  good  reason, 
too.  It’s  the  main  drive  compressor  for  a 
supersonic  wind  tunnel  at  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics’  Lewis 
Flight  Propulsion  Laboratory  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  It  delivers  a  ton  of  air  per  second  at 
a  velocity  of  1200  to  1800  miles  per  hour! 
The  tunnel  will  test  full-size  turbojet  and 
ramjet  engines. 

It’s  Mowing  Time  Again.  And  a  clean¬ 
cutting  all-steel  rotary  jxiwer  mower  like 
this  can  help  you  do  the  job  faster  and 
with  less  work.  The  all-steel  deck  is  tough 
and  unbreakable.  The  mower  blade  is  steel, 
too,  because  steel  is  the  only  commercial 
metal  that  will  take  and  hold  a  keen  cut¬ 
ting  erlge. 


41,000  Miles  Of  Wire.  This  picture  was  taken  on 

the  world-famous  Mackinac  Bridge,  now  under  con¬ 
struction  by  American  Bridge  Division  of  United 
States  Steel.  The  all-im|X)rtant  main  suspension 
cables  contain  41,000  miles  of  •'His-inch-diameter  tough 
galvanized  steel  wire  supplied  by  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Division.  The  cables  are  laid  four  wires  at  a 
time  by  a  traveling  “spinning  wheel.”  Each  cable  is 
over  two  feet  in  diameter  and  contains  12,580  wires. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  .  .  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  .  .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  NATIONAL  TUBE  .  .  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  Dir.iwn,  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTSBURGH 
UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  .  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 

7-1298 

Watch  the  United  States  Steel  Hour  on  TV  every  other  Wednesday  (10  p.m.  Eastern  time). 
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District  Vote 
In  ’56  Election 
Is  Compiled 

Washington 

A  district-by-district  vote 
comparison  of  the  1956  election 
results  for  President,  Senator 
and  Representative  has  been 
released  by  Congressional 
Quarterly,  a  non-partisan  news 
apency. 

The  problem  faced  was  this: 
Get  the  exact  vote  for  all  can¬ 
didates  within  each  of  the  435 
Congressional  Districts.  In  some 
states  this  was  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taking  county  figures,  as 
county  lines  followed  those  of 
the  Congressional  Districts.  But 
in  most  states  there  were  com¬ 
plications  caused  by  Congres¬ 
sional  District  lines  crossing 
the  normal  patterns  of  record¬ 
ing  election  results. 

Therefore,  Congressional 


ELECTED  at  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  Toronto:  Left  to  right — J.  C.  Preston,  general 
manager  of  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor,  president;  A.  L.  Davies, 
general  manager  of  the  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard,  first  vice- 
president;  and  J.  P.  Hogue,  advertising  manager  of  La  Presse,  Mon¬ 
treal,  second  vicepresident. 


parties  still  are  working  on  the 
same  analysis.  CQ  pushed  its 
project  through  the  good  graces 
of  state  officials,  local  news¬ 
papers  and,  in  some  cases,  local 
individuals  who  happened  to 
take  a  statistical  interest  in 
Quarterly  had  to  find  the  right  such  matters, 
sources  in  each  of  these  com-  The  material  was  sent  to 


Awbrey  New  Editor 
Of  Iowa  Newspaper 

Burlington,  Iowa 
Successors  to  Clarence  W. 
Moody,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  Hawk-Eye,  upon 
his  retirement  Sept.  1,  will  be 
Stuart  Awbrey,  now  of  the 


plex  areas,  get  the  detailed  CQ  subscribers  as  a  supplement  Garden  City  (Kas.)  Telegram, 


official  voting  figures,  and  get 
district  maps  to  figure  out  the 
exact  vote. 

The  goal:  Put  the  1956  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Republican  president 
and  a  Democratic  Congress  on 
a  basis  so  the  vote  for  Presi¬ 
dent  could  be  compared  with 
that  for  Congress. 

“Some  political  scientists, 
when  they  assessed  this  chore 
after  last  year’s  election,  said 
it  was  impossible,”  Thomas  N. 
Schroth,  executive  editor  of 
CQ,  said  “Both  major  political 


to  the  May  10  Report. 

G«>veriior‘’s  Awards 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Holtzinger,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  won  the 
editorial  award  of  the  Govern¬ 
or’s  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  for  19-56. 
The  top  prize  for  feature 
stories  on  the  handicapped  went 
to  Jack  Feeley,  news  editor  of 
the  Danville  (Pa.)  News. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

The  SPOT  NEWS  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 
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Frasca  Stories 
Take  2  Prizes 

University  Park,  Pa. 
John  Frasca,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  reporter,  won  two 
fir.st  prizes  in  the  annual  Bet¬ 
ter  Writing  Contest  among 
Pennsylvania  newspapers.  The 
awards  were  announced  May 
18  at  the  Pennsylvania  Press 
Conference  here. 

Mr.  Frasca  won  the  human 
interest  story  and  public  seiv- 
ice  crusade  categories  with  “Joe 
and  the  Girl  from  West  Philly” 
and  “Children  Who  Walk 
Alone.” 

Other  firsts  were  (in  two 
circulation  classes) ; 

Editorials — George  D  r  a  u  t , 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  and 
Joseph  Oravec,  New  Kensing¬ 
ton  Daily  Dispatch;  local  col¬ 
umns — Gene  Cuneo,  Erie  Times, 
and  Alfred  B.  Smedley,  Upper 
Darby  News;  government  news 
— James  F.  Lee,  Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader-News,  and  Jack 
Beahan,  Sayre  Evening  Times. 

Court  coverage  —  Bruce  H. 
McIntyre,  Erie  Titnes,  and 
Glenn  C.  Abel,  Ridgtvay  Rec¬ 
ord;  human  interest — Mr.  Fras¬ 
ca  and  Raymond  H.  Schaeffer, 

S  hamo  kin  News-Dispatch; 
sports — Hans  Knight,  Harris¬ 
burg  Sunday  Patriot-Netvs,  and 
Charles  N.  Johnson,  Milton 
Evening  Standard. 

Spot  news — Ed  Bell  and  Mat¬ 
ty  Rumin,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tck- 
graph,  and  Paul  R.  Carlson, 
Strotidshurg  Daily  Record;  pub¬ 
lic  service — Mr.  Frasca  and 
Blair  M.  Bice,  Mornsons  Cove 
Herald;  pictures — Charles  W. 
Gides,  Valley  News,  Tarentum, 
and  John  Gontner,  Vandergrift 
News;  makeup  and  headlines— 
Allentoum  Sunday  Coil-Chron¬ 
icle  and  Germantown  Courier. 

• 

Trianjjle  Allowed 
To  .\dd  Station 

Washington 
The  FCC  this  week  affirmed 
its  grant  of  transfer  of  control 
of  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Television 
Corp.  (WLBR-TV)  to  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  dismissed  protests  of 
the  Patriot  News  Co.  (WTP.4- 
TV),  the  Rossmoyne  Corp. 
(WHP-TV),  both  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  and  Eastern  Radio  Corp. 
(WHUM-TV),  Reading,  Pa. 

Objectors  had  argued  that 
the  transfer  would  give  Tri¬ 
angle  too  much  control  of  mass 
communications  media,  but  the 
commission  said  Triangle’s  sev¬ 
eral  operations  were  entirely 
separate  and  that  numerous 
other  competitive  services  are 
available  in  the  areas  where 
its  other  stations  are  locate<i. 
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as  editor,  and  John  B.  Bishop, 
presently  business  manager  of 
the  Hawk-Eye. 

Each  has  been  associated 
with  the  newspaper  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Hawk-Eye 
Gazette  and  five  affiliated  dail¬ 
ies  in  Kansas  for  a  long  period 
of  years.  Mr.  .\wbrey  has  been 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Garden  City  Telegram  since 
1953.  Mr.  Bishop  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  and  be¬ 
came  business  manager  in  1951. 
He  had  previously  been  on  the 
ad  staff  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kas.) 
Headlight-Sun  and  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kas.)  News-Herald. 

Mr.  Moody  will  retire  under 
the  Gazette’s  profit  -  sharing 
trust  plan.  He  came  to  Burling¬ 
ton  in  July,  1941,  when  he  and 
Kansas  associates  purchased 
the  Gazette  from  the  late  O.  N. 
Custer  of  Galesburg,  Ill. 


you  have  infernational  buiineit 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commerciel 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


15  Homillen  SI.,  Sydney  Auslrolie 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330 
Write  tor  sample  copy. 
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Coke 


and  Mister  Child 


between  a  mamma’s  child 


Mamma’s  child  has  just  joined 
the  human  race  . . .  but  Mr.  Child 
joined  the  executive  world  a  good 
many  years  ago!  The  capital  “C” 
makes  the  difference  . . .  makes  a 
difference  with  "Coke”  too!  When 
you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our 
product  by  its  friendly  abbrevia¬ 


tion,  you’ll  keep  your  meaning 
clear  if  you  make  it  “Coke”  .  .  . 
with  a  capital,  please.  And  you’ll 
help  us  protect  a  valuable  trade¬ 
mark. 

Incidentally,  why  not  enjoy  an 
ice-cold  Coke  right  now.  Capital 
idea  .  .  .  sure  sign  of  good  taste! 


Ask  for  it  eitker  way  .  .  . 
both  trade-marka  mean  the  eame  thing. 
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More  Serious 
ReadingUrged 
By  Dr.  Gallup 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Americans  must  quickly  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fundamental  habits 
of  reading  or  there  will  be  a 
decline  in  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  country. 

This  was  the  warning  given 
by  Dr.  George  Gallup,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Opin¬ 
ion,  at  the  sixth  annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Day  at  Upsala  College 
here  May  3. 

Recent  surveys  in  England 
disclosed  that  the  average  per¬ 
son  who  quits  school  at  the  age 
of  14  leads  as  many  books  as 
an  American  college  graduate. 
Dr.  Gallup  said. 

Of  his  20  years  of  polling  of 
the  American  people  Dr.  Gall¬ 
up  said: 

“We  do  find  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
ignorance,  unfortunately,  in  the 
country.  And  it’s  strange  to 
find  how  uninformed  many 
people  are  about  issues  of  the 
day. 

“I  can  remember  a  test  that  we 
made  not  too  long  ago — when 
the  questions  of  the  East  were 
very  much  on  the  front  page. 
We  asked  a  series  of  questions 
such  as  this:  ‘Will  you  tell  me 
where  Manchuria  is?  Will  you 
tell  me  where  Formosa  is?  .  .  . 
Will  You  Tell  me  what  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  is?  .  .  . 

“Only  12  per  cent,  one  per¬ 
son  in  eight,  of  all  adults  in  the 
country  could  answer  all  of 
those  correctly.  And  we  found 
that  one  person  in  five  in  the 
United  States  couldn’t  answer 
a  single  one.” 

Dr.  Gallup  said  he  hopes 
someone  will  organize  a  society 
called  the  “The  Hour  A  Day 
Club”  with  its  members  agree¬ 
ing  to  spend  an  hour  each  day 
reading  something  serious. 

• 

Joint  Newsprint 
Storage  Company 

Madison,  Wis. 
Articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  News])rint  Storage 
&  Service,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.  It  is 
being  formed  to  store  and 
handle  newsprint  for  the  IP/s- 
consin  State  Journal  and  the 
Madixon  Capital  Times.  Cor¬ 
porate  stock  consists  of  2o0 
shares  of  §100  per  value  each. 
Storage  facilities  have  been 
leased  in  a  North  Western  Rail¬ 
way  building  within  eight  blocks 
of  the  printing  plant. 
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^More  Churches  Than  Saloons^  1 


S-H  Loses  Plea 
On  Knoxville  TV 


POTTSTOW.N,  Pa. 

Metropolitan  newspapers 
make  much  of  their  “saloon” 
editors. 

A  smalltown  newspaper 
doesn’t  need  one.  But  it 
needs  a  church  editor,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  more 
churches  than  saloons. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  here. 
Managing  Editor  Shandy 
Hill  said  the  Mercury  used 
an  average  of  almost  four 
full,  standard-size  pages  a 
week  for  church  news  in 
1956. 

The  checkup  was  made 
when  the  Mercury  received 
a  merit  award  in  “recogni¬ 
tion  of  outstanding  service 
rendered  to  organized  reli¬ 
gion  through  the  pursuit  of 
impartial  journalism,  and  as 
a  testimonial  to  its  continued 
efforts,  in  behalf  of  all 
faiths,  to  advance  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life  of  our  nation.” 

This  award  was  made  by 
the  National  Religious  Pub¬ 
licity  Council.  The  Mercury, 
24,200  circulation,  is  the 
smallest  paper  ever  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  merit  award  in  10 
years  since  the  presentations 
were  instituted. 

Astonishing  even  to  the 
editorial  staffers  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  was  the  count  that 
showed  a  total  of  2,141  items 
and  253  pictures  were  used 
on  the  religious  pages.  Suffi- 
cient  church  news  to  fill  199 
I  pages  was  run  during  the 


8300,000  Suits  Filed 
Against  Newspaper 

Rock  Hill,  S.C. 

On  the  basis  of  a  news  story 
in  the  Evening  Herald  April 
4,  two  members  of  Local  710, 
Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  have  sued  the  Herald 
Publishing  Co.  for  a  total  of 
§300,000. 

Plaintiffs  are  L.  B.  Knox  and 
W.  Luther  King,  who  identified 
themselves  as  members  of  the 
shop  committee  of  Local  710 
during  a  strike  last  Summer  at 
Rock  Hill  Printing  &  Finishing 
Co.,  textile  manufacturers.  The 
plaintiffs  contend  they  were 
damaged  by  the  story,  rvhich 
reported  a  secret  committee  of 
nine  union  members  planned  to 
request  the  U.  S.  Senate  racket 
investigating  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  handling  of  a  §160,000 
strike  fund.  Names  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  w’ere  kept  anon¬ 
ymous. 


MERIT  AWARD  is  handed  to 
Shandy  Hills,  ME  of  Pottstown 
Mercury,  by  Stanley  G.  Matthews 
of  National  Religious  Publicity 
Council. 

year. 

The  Mercury  has  two 
church  pages  on  Saturday, 
and  at  least  one  on  Monday. 
It  also  has  special  church 
pages.  For  instance,  when 
confirmation  takes  place 
around  Palm  Sunday,  it  uses 
pictures  of  all  the  classes  in 
all  the  churches  in  a  20-mile 
area.  It  also  used  pictures 
of  Catholic  First  Communion 
classes. 

It  has  many  church  page 
features.  During  the  Lenten 
season,  a  daily  article,  with 
a  one-column  picture,  was 
written  by  Constance  Myer, 
staffer,  on  “What  Lent 
Means  to  Me.” 

The  Mercury  has  a  full¬ 
time  staffer  who  handles 
church  news,  but  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  also  con¬ 
tribute. 


Piedmont  Co. 
Elects  W.  K.  Hoyt 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Directors  of  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  owners  of  the 
Journal  and  S>>/h«c/ and  WSJS 
radio  and  television,  elected  W. 
K.  Hoyt  as  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Gordon  Gray,  who  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board. 

Other  new  officers  are: 
James  A.  Gray,  vicepresident, 
and  Donald  J.  Chipman,  treas¬ 
urer.  Harold  Essex,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  W.  P.  Sandridge,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  R.  R.  Richmond,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer,  were  re-elected. 


Washi.ngtox 

The  petition  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Radio,  Inc.  for  a  stay  of 
decision  granting  a  Channel  10 
TV  license  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
was  denied  this  week  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  The  grant  will  be  made 
to  WBIR,  Inc. 

The  diversification  issue  was 
raised  and  FCC  took  occasion 
to  distinguish  between  the  Bis- 
cayne  case  (Miami,  Fla.)  and 
the  Scripps-Howard  position, 
.saying: 

“In  the  case  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard,  control  is  exercised  vertical¬ 
ly  by  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Trust, 
through  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Com- 
])any,  over  United  Press,  19 
newspapers,  3  AM  stations,  2 
FM  stations  and  3  TV  stations. 

“Biscayne,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  corporation,  individual 
member’s  of  which  have  inter¬ 
ests  in  mass  communications 
media  but  no  member  of  which 
controls  Biscayne.” 

Principals  in  Biscayne  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  are  the  publishers 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  and  Niles  W.  Tram¬ 
mel  former  NBC  president. 

• 

^Firm  .  .  .  Faithful, 
Fearless  .  .  .  Objective' 
Pawtucket,  R.l. 

Ben  M.  Poulten,  Dawtuclet 
Times  State  House  reporter  for 
25  years,  has  come  in  for  some 
high  praise  from 
the  General  As¬ 
sembly  (the 
State  legi.sla- 
ture). 

The  legi.sla- 
tors  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  a 
resolution  which 
noted  that  Mr. 
Poulton  “.  .  • 
has  been  firm 
and  faithful  to 
the  trust  placed  in  him  (and) 

has  handled  his  assignments 
forthrightly  and  fearlessly,  ob¬ 
jectively  and  interpretively. 

Sparing  no  one,  favoring  no 
one,  (he  has  been)  loyal  to 

his  own  conscience,  to  his  news¬ 
paper  and  its  thousands  of 
readers  .  .  .” 


Mr.  Hoyt  continues  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers. 
James  A.  Gray,  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  was  named  general  man¬ 
ager.  Harold  Essex  continues 
as  general  manager  of  radio 
and  television. 


When  he  heard  the  title  of 
the  resolution  read,  Mr.  Poul¬ 
ten  started  to  walk  from  the 
Chamber,  but  House  Speaker 
Harry  F.  Curvin  sent  a  sheriff 
after  him,  and  had  him  escorted 
to  the  rostrum  where  he  sat  as 
the  resolution  w’as  read. 


nilllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllillllllllllllll^^ 


Poulten 
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Detroit’s 


Influential 

Citizen 


Although  the  horse  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
major  source  of  transportation,  his  memory 
lives  on  as  a  source  of  description. 

For  when  the  automobile  took  over  the 
horse’s  job,  everyone  judged  its  performance 
in  terms  of  horses.  Thus,  the  1903  Ford  was 
said  to  have  eight  horsepower  . . .  because  it 
did  the  job  of  eight  horses. 

But  today,  it  would  actually  require  as 
many  as  300  horses  to  equal  the  power  under 
the  hood  of  many  modern  cars.  And  the  fuel 
of  these  cars  is  as  different  from  the  fuel  of 
fifty  years  ago  as  gasolene  from  oats. 

Outstanding  examples  of  this  fact  can  now 
be  seen  at  Cities  Service  stations,  which  offer 


motorists  entirely  new  gasolenes  for  every 
type  of  car  . .  .“dream”  fuels  that  could  only 
be  imagined  a  few  years  ago. 

Ju.st  two  gallons  of  any  one  of  these  fuels 
will  do  the  work  that  required  three  gallons 
of  ga.solene  back  in  1925.  Likewise,  each  of 
these  Cities  Service  gasolenes  prevents  engine 
trouble  that  only  a  mechanic  could  fix  back 
in  those  days. 

But  superb  as  these  fuels  are,  they  are  but 
part  of  a  long  and  continuing  series  of  im¬ 
provements  now  offered  and  yet  to  come  from 
Cities  Service  .  .  .  for  as  America  grows,  so 
grows  Cities  Service,  for  nearly  half  a  century 
a  leader  in  petroleum  progress. 
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Readers  Prefer  Balance 
In  Front  Page  Make-Up 


Formal  balance,  large  pictures, 
and  bold  headlines  are  what 
newspaper  readers  prefer  in 
front  page  make-up  and  typog¬ 
raphy,  according  to  research  just 
completed  by  Ann  Yates  Whit¬ 
ten,  graduate  fellow  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

-A.  significant  result  of  the 
study  may  be  the  fact  that  pa¬ 
pers  with  touches  of  red  on  the 
front  page  ranked  at  the  peak 
of  the  list.  Four  of  the  five  top 
papers  display  a  dash  of  red 
either  in  type  or  in  a  streak 
down  the  side  or  across  the  top 
of  the  page. 

At  the  Summit 

From  25  papers  chosen  for 
their  differences  in  front  page 
make-up  and  typography,  the 
Mirror -News  of  Los  Angeles 
rated  at  the  summit  of  reader 
preference.  The  front  page  of 
the  Mirror-News  is  formally 
balanced  with  two  large  (5^^ 
inch  by  7  inch)  pictures  run¬ 
ning  down  the  center  columns. 
Stories  are  on  either  side  and 
along  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  Mirror-News  for  Oct.  6, 
1956,  was  used  for  the  project. 
A  one  -  line,  page-wide  Gothic 
bold  head  stretches  across  the 
top  of  the  page  above  the  name¬ 
plate  with  a  serond  page-wide 
head  below  it.  All  headlines  and 
sub-heads  are  Gothic  and  flush 
left.  Some  are  oblique  forms  of 
the  sans  serif  type.  A  red  box 
noting  a  special  feature  is  to 
the  left  of  the  nameplate  and 
the  edition  in  red  is  to  the  right. 
Headlines  are  not  crowded,  so 
there  is  aedquate  white  space. 

The  method  for  ranking  the 
front  pages  was  on  an  A,  B,  C, 
D,  F,  basis.  To  get  a  numerical 
value  for  each  paper,  five  points 
were  given  for  each  A  grade, 
four  points  for  each  B,  three 
points  for  each  C,  two  points 
for  each  D,  and  one  point  for 
each  F.  The  Mirror-News,  for 
instance,  received  nineteen  A’s, 
ten  B’s,  eight  C’s,  three  D’s, 
and  no  F’s,  making  a  numerical 
grade  of  one  hundred  sixty-five. 

Forty  students  from  two  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi  classes 
were  used  as  respondents.  This 
group  was  representative  of  a 
cross  section  of  University  stu¬ 
dents.  None  had  any  journal¬ 
istic  knowledge  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  good  front  page  or  a 
poor  one. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  front  pages  they  liked 


or  preferred.  It  was  explained 
that  the  letters  would  be  used 
for  grading  and  they  were  asked 
to  comment  briefly  on  both  A’s 
and  F’s  given  the  front  pages. 
Copy  paper  was  pasted  over- 
nameplates  to  insure  an  impar¬ 
tial  opinion.  Each  newspaper 
was  given  a  number  from  one 
through  twenty-five  by  which  it 
was  identified. 

The  Mirror-News  was  the  sev¬ 
enth  paper  shown  the  respond¬ 
ents.  Among  their  comments 
were:  “Well  arranged,  easy  to 
glance  at  different  headlines;’’ 
“Bold  headlines,  arrangement  of 
pictures  good.” 

The  second  ranking  paper.  The 
Detroit  Times  of  October  30, 
1956,  received  sixteen  A’s,  no 
F’s,  and  a  numerical  grade  of 
one  hundred  sixty-two.  Twenty- 
fifth  shown,  it  has  a  formal  bal¬ 
ance  make-up  with  bold  head¬ 
lines.  A  red  line  runs  across 
the  top  of  the  page  above  the 
nameplate.  A  five  and  a  half 
inch  by  four  column  picture  is 
in  the  center  of  the  page  under 
a  two -line,  page -wide  Gothic 
head.  Two  two  -  column  Gothic 
heads  flank  the  picture. 

Headlines  of  The  Detroit 
Times  are  flush  left  or  cros.sline 
and  in  both  Gothic  and  Roman 
type.  Tw'o  Roman  bold,  two- 
column  heads  balance  each  other 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Sub-heads,  which  are  centered 
in  the  column,  are  Gothic  light. 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
third,  is  one  of  two  papers  that 
received  no  D  or  F  grades.  Rated 
one  hundred  fifty-nine,  the  Oc¬ 
tober  29,  1956,  is.sue  received  six 
A’s,  twenty-seven  B’s,  and  seven 
C’s.  A  one-line,  page-wide, 
Gothic  bold  head  is  under  the 
name-plate.  A  six  and  one  half 
inch  by  seven  inch  picture 
on  the  left  is  balanced  by  a 
three-column,  two-line,  oblique 
head  on  the  right.  A  story,  two 
columns,  three  inches  wide,  fills 
the  space  under  the  head.  A 
four  inch  by  three-column  pic¬ 
ture  is  beneath  this  story.  All 
headlines  are  flush  left  Gothic, 
some  of  which  are  oblique.  Sub¬ 
heads  are  centered  under  the 
headlines. 

Good  Distribution 
The  present  make-up  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  rated  25 
points  over  its  old  form  of 
make-up.  The  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  for  February  3,  1953,  re¬ 
ceived  149  points  with  six  A’s 
and  twenty-three  B’s,  while  an 
issue  for  March  31,  1950,  re¬ 


ceived  124  points  with  one  A 
and  ten  B’s.  The  1953  paper 
was  shown  tenth,  the  1950  pa¬ 
per  twenty-first. 

The  more  recent  make-up  of 
the  Constitution  is  balance.d, 
with  a  page-wide  headline.  The 
earlier  front  page  is  not  balaced 
and  its  largest  head  is  four  col¬ 
umns  wide.  Both  front  pages 
use  Roman  heads  but  the  later 
edition  used  Roman  italics  and 
more  white  space.  Two  large 
pictures  fill  seven  columns  of 
space  under  the  page-wide  head¬ 
line  in  the  1953  paper.  A  three 
column  picture  is  to  the  left  of 
a  two-deck  head  on  the  1950 
front  page. 

“Good  distribution  of  pictures 
and  print,”  “attractive  headlines, 
plus  balance,”  wrote  respondents 
about  the  Constitution  for  1953. 
'I'he  lack  of  balance  was  noted 
in  a  respondent’s  statement  about 
the  earlier  make-up.  “Page  one¬ 
sided,”  he  .said. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  list  was 
the  Topeka  (Kas.)  Dailu  Capital 
which  received  the  most  D’s  and 
F’s  and  no  A’s.  With  sixteen  D’s 
and  seven  F’s,  it  ranked  ninety- 
five  numerically.  Respondents 
wrote:  “no  one  point  of  empha¬ 
sis;”  “no  big  headline;”  “No 
stimulation;”  “too  much  jum¬ 
bled  up  writing.”  The  largest 
head  on  the  February  26,  1953, 
front  page  is  three  columns 
wide. 

The  balanced  but  conservative 
front  page  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  for  October  24, 
1956,  was  shown  fourteenth.  A 
three-line  Roman  head,  four  col¬ 
umns  wide  balances  a  four  inch 
by  three  column  picture.  All 
heads  are  drop-line,  and  sub¬ 
heads  are  of  the  inverted  pyra¬ 
mid  style.  Most  of  the  one- 
column  heads  are  Gothic  con¬ 
densed  while  the  larger  heads 
are  Roman.  Two  small  heads 
are  in  italics.  The  Commercial 
Appeal  rated  numerically  one 
hundred  five  with  one  A  and 
six  F’s. 

Neutral  on  Headlines 
The  modern  design  in  make¬ 
up  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
received  no  F’s,  five  A’s  and  a 
rating  of  141.  There  is  white 
space  around  the  flush  left,  Ro¬ 
man  headlines,  many  of  which 
are  in  italics.  The  issue  for 
October  29,  1956,  was  shown 
twentieth  in  the  project.  Under 
a  five-column  headline  is  cen¬ 
tered  a  three-column  picture.  A 
second  picture  forms  a  hanging 
indention  under  it.  Two  one- 
column  pictures  form  a  line  to 
the  right  of  the  page. 

Respondents  indicated  no  choice 
between  Roman  or  Gothic  type 
in  headlines.  However,  bold, 
italic,  and  oblique  forms  were 
preferred  over  condensed  type. 


MORRI^DAILY  JlKR  AI.I> 

Ck»m  Unrest  Spreading  in  Ru^ 

federal  Judge  to  Consider 
New  ftoce  Incidetd  in  Clinton  \  _ 


FLATBED  press  used  to  print  thi 
Morris  (III.)  Herald  is  no  draw¬ 
back  to  typographic  design.  This 
paper  won  an  Inland  Typography 
trophy  in  its  class. 

GRI.EN  Bay  Press  Gazette^ 

U.N.  Again  Demands  Entry  d 
"  Observer  Teams  Into  Hungary 


SMALL  PAPER  with  big  idea  of 
neat  appearance,  according  to  In¬ 
land  contest  judges,  is  the  Graan 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gaiette,  trophy 
winner  in  the  25-75,000  class. 


Front  pages  with  page -wide 
headlines  ranked  above  those 
with  shorter  heads.  To  reiterate, 
the  primary  quality  is  balance. 
Chances  could  be  that  extensive 
research  will  discover  the  same 
ti-ends  in  reader  preference  that 
have  been  found  in  this  initial 
project. 

Minor  Slookliolder 
Sues  for  $431,0(M) 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Seymour  Schneidman,  a  s 
president  of  Mardel  Securities. 
Inc.,  has  filed  suit  in  Federal 
Court  here  to  obtain  an  account¬ 
ing  from  Charles  C.  Carlin  Jr., 
president  of  the  Alexander  Ga¬ 
zette  Corp. 

Mardel,  owner  of  ■iS''/r  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Gazette,  seeks  to 
recover  $431,094  allegedly  owed 
by  Mr.  Carlin,  according  to  the 
papers  filed  here.  Mr.  Carlin 
recently  sold  the  Arlington 
(Va.)  Dailj/  Sun  which  wa.- 
printed  in  the  Gazette  plant. 
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MILLS  TO  BOOST  CAPACITY  BY  U95,B00  TONS  IN  TWO  YEARS 


I  The  Newsprint  Information  Committee  | 
Its  Make-Up  and  Purpose 

The  Newsprint  Information  Committee  has  been  formed  by  a  group  of 
Canada's  leading  newsprint  producers  to  promote  better  understanding  of  the 
industr>''s  problems  and  progress  in  its  efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  constantly 
growing  needs  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

Companies  initially  sponsoring  the  - - - 


committee  are  representative  of  news¬ 
print  manufacturing  across  Canada  by 
reason  of  the  geographic  spread  of  their 
facilities  from  British  Columbia  on  the 
West  Coast  to  Newfoundland. 

Initial  Sponsors 

They  arc:  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  with  mills  at  Iroquois 
Falls,  Beaupre,  Pine  Falls.  Port  Arthur 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  the  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario;  the  Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  at 
Quebec  City;  the  Anglo-New  foundland 
Development  Co..  Ltd.,  in  Newfound¬ 
land;  the  Canada  Paper  Co..  Windsor 
Falls.  Quebec;  the  Donn.icona  Paper 
Co..  Ltd..  Donnacona.  Quebec;  and  the 
Powell  River  Company,  Ltd.,  on  the 
West  Coast,  at  Powell  River,  British 
Columbia. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Harold 
S.  Foley,  board  chairman  of  the  Powell 
River  Company,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Foley  pointed  out  that  the  U.  S. 
newspapers  depend  on  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  for  74  per  cent  of  their  news¬ 
print  supply.  At  the  same  time,  the 
American  press  represents  more  than 
81  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  producers’ 
total  market. 

Thus,  he  said,  the  interests  of  both 
arc  “inextricably  intertwined,’’  with  the 
public  having  a  commanding  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  press  both  as  a 
democratic  institution  and  as  a  medium 
for  the  distribution  of  goods. 


Mr.  Foley  added  that  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  “public  understanding  of  news¬ 
print’s  cultural  and  economic  impact 
through  its  use  by  newspapers  is  in¬ 
creasingly  important.’’ 

The  committee  chairman  said  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  in  addition  to  its  pub¬ 
lic  aspects,  is  a  dynamic  and  growing 
business  that  has  consistently  met  the 
challenge  of  competing  media. 

“It  is  to  the  interest  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers."  he  said,  “to  work  closely  with 
their  prime  customer  in  helping  main¬ 
tain  and  better  the  newspapers’  com¬ 
petitive  position.” 

A  major  objective  of  the  committee’s 
program  will  be  to  increase  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  problems  and  progress  of 
the  newspapers  as  well  as  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry. 

Aclirilirs  Planned 

Because  the  information  program 
will  be  directed  primarily  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public,  the  committee  will  operate 
from  New  York  City  at  150  East  42nd 
Street.  Planned  activities  include  a 
bi-monthly  periodical,  production  of  a 
motion  picture  and  informational  book¬ 
lets,  and  a  scries  of  seminars  on  mutual 
problems  of  producers  and  consumers 
of  newsprint. 

The  committee  will  confine  itself  to 
disseminating  information  about  news¬ 
print  and  not  assume  any  functions 
now  performed  by  existing  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Expansions  Set  to  Cost  $465,000,000; 
Wide  Program  Takes  In  Plants 
in  U.S.,  Canada 

Newsprint  mills  in  North  America  have 
sharply  accelerated  their  expansion 
plans  and  within  the  next  two  years  will 
increase  production  capacity  by  at  least 
1,395,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually, 
more  than  a  year’s  supply  for  all  the 
daily  newspapers  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

In  the  10  years  ending  with  1956, 
North  American  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turing  capacity  was  increased  more 
than  43  per  cent.  The  expansion  now 
under  way  will  lift  capacity  68  per  cent 
above  1 946  levels. 

Still  More  Production 

Another  400,000  tons  is  expected  to 
become  available  beginning  in  1959 
from  plant  modifications  and  as  new 
machines  reach  peak  efficiency.  Addi¬ 
tional  expansion  plans  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  but  known  to  be  under  con¬ 
sideration  could  increase  manufactur¬ 
ing  capacity  still  more. 

The  two-year  program  involves  esti¬ 
mated  primary  investment  of  $4Yi5,- 
(M)0,000,  plus  millions  in  supporting  ex¬ 
penditures. 

In  1956,  the  U.  .S.  newsprint  supply 
from  all  sources  totaled  7,I24,(XK)  tons 
and  consumption  was  about  225,0(M) 
tons  less.  However,  1955  shortages, 
caused  by  unforeseen  peak  advertising 
requiring  more  pages,  carried  over  into 
the  first  half  of  1956.  The  supply  situa¬ 
tion  is  now  generally  accepted  as  being 
in  balance.  According  to  industry 
sources,  the  announced  expansion  is 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  any  sudden 
increases  in  linage  as  well  as  normal 
newspaper  circulation  growth. 

(Continued  on  patte  2) 


receive 


newsprint  information  committee,  150  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Newsprint  Facts  and  other  n.ateria.s  of  the  Newsprint  Inforn,ation  ’ 


Committee  write  to  the  above  address. 


To  One  of  America's 
Best  Young  Newspaper 
Advertising  Salesmen 


If  you’re  inclined  toward  writing  and  good  at  it  .  .  . 

If  you're  age  25  to  32  .  .  . 

Experienced  on  a  daily  newspaper  with  a  good  typical  account  list  .  .  . 
And  a  linage  record  that  already  sets  you  apart  •  .  . 

If  you  own  a  sound  education  .  .  . 

Not  afraid  of  the  word  dedication  and  the  long  hours  it  requires  •  •  . 
And  if  you're  a  bit  restless~ 

This  is  a  unique  opportunity  in  a  national  organization  which  can  use 
you  to  the  hilt  developing  sound  selling  tools  and  selling  them  to  retail 
salesmen  on  pa|>er  and  on  your  feet.  Starting  salary  is  adequate.  And 
more  than  one  tough  minded  publisher  has  termed  the  opportunity  here 
for  personal  growth  to  be  outstanding.  Write  supporting  the  above 
points  and  you'll  get  prompt  and  serious  consideration. 

Box  2037.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ubell  Decries 
Unbalanced 
Science  News 

By  Barl)ara  Rich 

Although  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  improvement,  newspa¬ 
pers  of  America  are  still  giving 
insufficient  space  and  unbal¬ 
anced  coverage  to  science,  said 
Earl  Ubell,  Science  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
in  the  Ninth  Annual  John  H. 
Finley  Lecture  last  week  at  the 
City  College  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ubell,  a  graduate  of  the 
college,  deplored  the  fact  that 
editors  are  failing  to  provide 
information  that  is  sought  by 
the  reading  public. 

He  said  several  studies  show¬ 
ed  statistically  that  the  public 
wants  more  scientific  news  than 
it  is  getting.  According  to  Mr. 
Ubell,  a  survey  conducted  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Swanson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  showed  that  science-inven¬ 
tion  news  together  with  health- 
safety  articles  ranked  twenty- 
fourth  in  a  list  of  40  newspa¬ 
per  items  given  space  in  130 
newspapers.  In  reader  prefer¬ 
ence,  however,  the  study  showed, 
science  ranked  tenth  and  health 
thirteenth  among  the  items. 

Surveys  vs.  Judgment 

“Dr.  Swanson’s  study — and 
every  other  readership  study  I 
have  seen,”  Mr.  Ubell  said, 
“demonstrates  that  the  editors 
are  wrong  in  their  judgment. 
This  is  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
despite  the  frequent  observa¬ 
tion  by  editors  that  experience 
has  taught  them  better  than 
surveys.  Perhaps  that  is  part 
of  the  reason  for  the  fright¬ 
ening  I'ate  of  mergers  among 
newspapers.” 

Another  survey,  conducted  by 
G.  Hillier  Kreighbaum,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Journalism  at  New  York 
University,  stated  that  “no 
space”  was  the  reason  most 
frequently  given  by  editors  for 
not  devoting  more  coverage  to 
science.  This  was  termed  by 
Mr.  Ubell  as  “rank  nonsense.” 

Offering  his  own  ideas  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Ubell  said,  “Since 
newspapers  are  among  the  most 
tradition-bound  of  all  busi¬ 
nesses — worse  than  science — it 
could  be  that  editors  have  not 
yet  sensed  the  public’s  interest 
in  science.” 

He  disagreed  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  some  editors  and 
scientists — that  newspapers  play 
little  part  in  the  development 
of  science.  He  noted  that 
Basil  O’Connor,  president  of 


the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  recently 
said  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  press  the  public  sup- 
port  given  to  the  anti-polio 
campaign  would  have  been 
much  more  hesitant. 

“A  remarkable  result  of  the 
press  activity  in  that  area  was 
that  almost  a  million  parents 
volunteered  their  children  for 
a  controlled  experiment,”  Mr. 
Ubell  added. 

Equal  Attention 

Referring  to  flouridation, 
which  has  been  prominent  in 
the  news  recently,  Mr.  Ubell 
said  there  has  been  a  “break¬ 
down  in  communication  in  that 
area.”  He  pointed  out  that  no 
public  health  measure  has  been 
as  thoroughly  researched  as 
has  the  addition  of  fluorides  to 
water  to  reduce  dental  caries. 
However,  he  added,  newspapers 
were  responsible — in  part — for 
the  negative  reaction  to  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Ubell  scored  papers  for 
giving  equal  space  to  individ¬ 
uals  who  do  not  substantiate 
their  claims  with  scientific  evi¬ 
dence. 

“On  the  one  side,”  he  said, 
“we  find  those  who  have  done 
the  experiments  and  collected 
the  evidence  and  on  the  other 
are  largely  those  who  shout 
‘rat  poison’.  And  the  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  ‘democratic’  tra¬ 
dition,  give  equal  space  and 
imply  equal  prestige  to  both. 
This,  of  course,  infects  public 
officials  who  frequently  are  un¬ 
trained  in  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  scientific  evidence  and 
polemic.” 

Although  newspapers  are 
“not  keeping  pace”  with  the 
rapid  expansion  of  science,  the 
extent  of  coverage  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  science  writers  have 
been  on  the  increase.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Science 
Writers  has  124  members  work¬ 
ing  for  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  syndicates  as  com¬ 
pared  with  53  in  1939,  Mr. 
Ubell  reported. 

• 

School  Stamp  Asked 

Washington 

A  postage  stamp  commemor¬ 
ating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  described 
as  the  first  in  the  world,  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Rep.  Clarence 
Cannon  of  Missouri.  The  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  The  Cannon  bill  asks 
that  the  stamp  be  issued  in 
September  1958,  when  the  an¬ 
niversary  occurs. 
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PILOT  WITH  A  PAST 
AND  A  FUTURE 


Captain  Lesieur's  past  10,000  hours  of  flight  fig¬ 


ure  importantly  in  the  future  of  Air  France.  His 


experience  flying  Super  Constellations  over  the 


Atlantic  (120  crossings)  will  smooth  the  inte¬ 


gration  of  the  new  Lockheed  Super  Starliner 


into  the  Air  France  fleet.  His  hours  at  the  con¬ 


trols  of  Comets  and  Caravelles  will  he  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  coming  changeover  to  jets.  His 
well-rounded  operational  background  is  typical 
of  the  men  of  Air  France.  It  is  men  like  Captain 
Lesieur  who  will  make  it  possible  to  carry  on 
Air  France's  record  of  dependable  service  to  the 
peoples  of  73  countries  in  the  generation  ahead. 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 
WITH  177,740  UNDUPLICATED  ROUTE  MILES 
TO  236  CITIES  IN  73  COUNTRIES 


SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT,  OR  AIR  FRANCE  •  NEW  YORK 
ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS 
DETROIT  •  LOSANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MILWAUKEE 
PHILADELPHIA  •  PIHSBURGH  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON.D.C.  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO 
VANCOUVER  •  HAVANA  •  PUERTO  RICO  •  FORT  DE  FRANCE 
POINTE  A  PITRE  •  PANAMA  •  CARACAS  •  BOGOTA 


Bribe-Taking 
Scoop  Told 
With  Pictui*eg 


Sharkey  appeared  beneath  the  PHOTOGRAPHY  honors  in  Kentucky  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Stanton 

series  of  lonp^-lens  shots  show-  A.  Mor9an,  Owensboro  Messen9er  and  Inquirer,  by  Louisville  Chapter 

ing;  Det.  Curtis  Frank  of  Santa  Si9ma  Delta  Chi.  She  shared  the  plaque  award  with  Prank  Abrams  Jr. 

Monica  accepting  payoff  money  of  Owensboro  and  Vince  Clephas,  WHAS-TV.  Seen  with  Mrs.  Morqan 

in  the  cab  of  his  pickup  truck.  William  G.  Peeples,  Louisville  Times,  reportinq  prize;  Wilbur  B. 

Mr  Mortenson  received  a  tel-  Coqshall,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  for  work  other  than  reportinq  and 

ephone  call  April  27  from  photoqraphy;  Vince  Clephas  and  Frank  Abrams. 

Thomas  A.  Gates,  a  chef,  who  apron  in  the  signal  that  the  Mr.  Mackland  emphasized  that 

wanted  to  “talk  about  graft  in  money  had  been  passed.  to  be  effective  in  today’s  in- 

the  police  department.”  Skep-  Det.  Frank  was  dismissed  tensely  competitive  journalism, 
tically,  the  reporter  agreed  to  from  the  police  force  with  the  a  photographer  should  have  his 

meet  him  for  a  talk.  right  of  appeal  to  the  city  own  point  of  view,  should  work 

The  chef,  facing  trial  on  a  personnel  board  upon  disposi-  with  individuality  and  self  ex¬ 
theft  charge  said  that  Det.  tion  of  a  felony  complaint.  He  pres.sion. 

Frank  had  twice  offered  to  use  is  free  in  $1,000  bail.  Said  Mr.  Mackland:  “Pictures 

his  influence  to  have  the  felony  •  should  reflect  the  personality  of 

charge  reduced.  a  photographer.  For  the  most 

Self-Expression  telling  pictures,  the  photogra- 

DA  Tipped  On  pher  must  feel  something  about 

Payoff  time  was  scheduled  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  situation  and  want  to  show 

for  2:30  p.m.  May  1  in  a  park-  Creativeness,  sensitivity,  in-  his  feeling  in  his  pictures.” 
ing  lot.  dividuality  and  self-expression  At  the  conclusion  of  the  three- 

Mr.  Mortenson  took  the  mat-  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  day  program,  citations  for  con¬ 
fer  to  the  District  Attorney's  above  and  beyond  technical  abil-  tributions  to  photojournalism 
office.  ity,  were  emphasized  by  speak-  were  presented  to  Arnold  New- 
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duce  “Crest,”  for  super  high 
compression  cars.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  campaign  started  April 
l.j  in  the  39  states  where  Gulf 
is  sold. 

Cooperacive  Campaign 

Benjamin  Dodge,  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  said  newspapers  were  used 
“very  heavily”  in  290  cities. 
Probably,  he  added,  .300  more 
newspapers  will  turn  out  to 
have  received  copy  through  the 
distributors  in  an  authorized 
cooperative  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Bills  for  the  latter  are 
now  being  received,  indicating 
high  usage,  he  said.  Investment 
in  newspapers  represents  2.5% 
of  the  annual  budget,  Mr.  Dodge 
said. 

Advertising  is  placed  for  Gulf 
by  Young  &  Rubicam,  with 
Haps  Kemper,  account  execu¬ 
tive.  Gulf  has  been  sponsoring 
“Life  of  Riley”  on  a  list  of 
NBC-TV  stations  corresponding 
with  its  market  areas.  This 
sponsorship  ends  June  7,  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  Mr.  Dodge, 
NBC  insisted  on  Gulf  continuing 
through  the  summer,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  resume  in  the  Fall. 

“We  considered  we  had  better 
ways  to  spend  our  money  than 
in  TV  during  the  summer 
months,”  Mr.  Dodge  said. 

“There  ai’e  those  newspapers 
that  are  completely  willing  and 
eager  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
merchandising  our  advertising 
to  dealers,”  Mr.  Dodge  said. 
“We  are  veiy  fond  of  them. 
Other  newspapers  will  do  it  if 
we  ask  or  apply  pressure.  We 
never  do  the  latter,  believing  it 
is  not  up  to  us  to  tell  tbe  news¬ 
papers  how  to  run  their  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Shell  Oil  Company,  widely 
hailed  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  AN  PA,  and  others,  for 
its  safety  campaign  in  newspa¬ 
pers  last  year,  is  switching  its 
PR  appropriation  completely  to 
Life  magazine  for  1957.  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  handles  this  part  of 
the  total  account  that  adds  up 
to  $900,000  this  year,  and  a 
similar  amount  during  1958,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gordon  Biggar,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager.  He  said 
he  didn’t  think  this  Life  copy 
was  adaptable  to  newspapers. 

Asked  why  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  “safety  campaign”  that 
appeared  last  year  in  223  news¬ 
papers  in  157  cities  was  not  con¬ 
tinued,  he  commented:  “You 
can  have  enough  and  too  much 
of  safety.” 

Sales  advertising  for  Shell  is 


l)laced  through  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  with  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Wright  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  D.  C.  Stevenson,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  sales  promotion  divi¬ 
sion,  said  the  advertising  is  al¬ 
located  by  18  divisions.  Each 
division  has  its  own  advertising 
lepresentative,  reporting  to 
D.  C.  Marchner,  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  director,  at  New 
York. 

Mr.  Stevenson  indicated  the 
current  appropriation  repre¬ 
sented  a  new  high,  probably  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $12,000,000. 

William  Murphy,  in  charge  of 
media,  said  the  merchandising 
help  from  newspapers  might 
best  be  described  as  a  “snare 
and  delusion.” 

“In  some  cases,”  he  said,  “we 
get  good  service.  In  others,  it 
is  all  talk.  We  consider  it  is 
counted  into  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  rate  structure  and  try  to 
get  all  the  help  we  can.” 

1-500  Papers  on  Li.st 
Nearly  1500  newspapers  are 
on  the  list  being  used  by  Phil¬ 
lips  Petroleum,  through  Lam¬ 
bert  &  Feasley,  Inc.  Frank 
Mace,  L&F  president,  said  copy 
ranges  from  336  linos  to  full 
pages. 

Phillips  is  making  increasing 
use  of  color.  Right  now  the 
ROP  color  list  of  175  newspa¬ 
pers  is  the  biggest  the  firm  has 
ever  had. 

“We  think  color  is  particular¬ 
ly  effective  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  own  merchandising  to 
our  jobbers  and  dealers,”  Mr. 
Mace  said. 

Mr.  Mace  was  sj)eaking  for 
K.  W.  Rugh,  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations,  and 
F.  L.  Rice,  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  division.  This  year’s 
advertising  appropriation,  he 
said,  should  wind  up  being  the 
biggest  this  firm  ever  had. 

The  consumer  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $5,900,000  does 
not  reflect  the  total  being  spent 
on  promotion  by  Phillips. 

Phillips  has  stayed  with  radio 
in  a  big  way,  and  is  an  expand¬ 
ing  user  of  TV,  tying  in  with 
local  news  and  sports  programs, 
weather  reports,  and  other  popu¬ 
lar  features  on  stations  in  mar¬ 
kets  served.  Mr.  Mace  expressed 
the  opinion  that  TV  stations 
were  doing  a  better  job  mer¬ 
chandising  Phillips’  advertising 
than  newspapers. 

An  aggressive  campaign  is 
being  waged  by  Esso  Standard 
Oil  for  “Golden  Esso”  in  the 
18  states  it  serves.  This  year’s 
budget  for  all  products  is  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15,000,000.  The  amount  is  10% 
up  over  last  year’s. 

Newspapers  and  TV  are  used 


about  e(iually  to  build  what 
Robert  M.  Gray,  advertising 
manager,  claims  is  the  largest 
volume  of  annual  sales  of  all 
oil  companies  in  the  United 
States.  Approximately  800  pa¬ 
pers  are  on  Esso’s  list.  'The 
schedule  calls  for  a  full  page 
a  week.  McCann-Erickson  Inc., 
handles  the  account. 

‘Preferred’  Cities 

A  cut  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  and  an  increase  in 
insertions  has  characterized 
strategy  of  Sinclair  Refining 
Company.  Sinclair  peddles  its 
“Power-X”  in  36  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  James 
J.  Delaney,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  instructed  Stanley  Ells¬ 
worth,  vicepresident,  and  Frank 
B.  McElmoyl,  media  director,  of 
.Morey,  Humm  &  Warwick,  Inc., 
the  agency,  to  limit  advertising 
to  264  newspapers  in  what  the 
firm  calls  its  151  “preferred” 
cities. 

Last  year  in  a  larger  list  of 
papers  the  campaign  ran  16 
weeks  at  different  periods.  In 
1957  there  will  be  an  additional 
six  weeks  of  insertions  that 
range  in  size  from  420  to  1320 
lines.  Thirty-eight  papers  are 
getting  ROP  color  copy. 

Sinclair  estimates  that  more 
than  1,000  dealers  and  mar¬ 
keters  are  participating  in  its 
“50-50”  cooperative  advertising 
plan. 

• 

Defunct  Daily’s 
Equipment  Sold 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Equipment  of  the  defunct 
Portsmouth  Times  went  on  the 
auction  block  May  11  and  bid¬ 
ding  was  lively  throughout  the 
sale  until  Morris  Schwartz, 
New  York  auctioneer,  called  for 
offers  on  the  6-unit  former 
Brooklyn  Eagle  press. 

Total  sale  figures  were  not 
available  pending  review  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court,  but  auction¬ 
eers  said  the  equipment  “brought 
exceptionally  fine  prices.” 

There  were  no  offers,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  press.  On  hand 
to  witness  its  disposition  was 
Stephen  J.  Lambert,  former  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Eagle, 
which  ceased  publication  Feb. 
28,  1955. 

None  of  the  articles  can  be 
removed  until  purchases  are 
confirmed  by  the  court,  and 
all  sales  are  subject  to  “upset 
bids,”  meaning  that  an  over¬ 
all  bid  could  still  take  the  whole 
lot. 

Fourteen  linecasting  mach¬ 
ines  attracted  bids  from 
$900  to  $4,700. 


Reporters  Win 
Awards  For 
Their  Stories 

The  Nvv)  York  Journal- 
American  received  the  F.  &.  M. 
Schaefer  Award,  a  gold  type- 
writer,  from  the  Newspaper 
Reporters  Association  of  New 
York  City  May  13  at  its  annua! 
installation  dinner  at  the; 
Lambs  Club. 

The  Journal-.\merican  was 
honored  for  helping  bring  about 
the  arrest  of  the  “Mad  Bomber”. 
Six  members  of  the  staff  cited 
for  their  work  on  the  case,  re¬ 
ceived  gold  tie  clasps  and  cuff 
links,  with  a  typewriter  design 
on  them.  They  were  Seymour 
Berkson,  publisher;  Sam  Day, 
managing  editor;  Paul  Schoen- 
stein,  executive  editor;  Edward 
Mahar,  city  editor;  Guy  Rich¬ 
ards,  assistant  city  editor; 
George  Carpozi,  rewriteman. 

Joseph  A.  Endler,  repoiter 
for  the  Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  won  the  annual  Byline 
Award  of  the  association  for 
his  work  on  the  crash  of  an  air¬ 
liner  on  Rikers  Island.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  plaque  and  a  $10*1 
savings  bond. 

The  Uniformed  Firemen’s 
Association  awarded  $100  sav¬ 
ing's  bonds  and  plaques  for  the 
best  stories  about  fires  and 
Fire  Department  personnel. 
Winners  were  Carol  Taylor, 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun;  George  Grady  and  Gerald 
Duncan,  New  York  Mirror; 
Emanuel  Perlmutter,  New  York 
Times. 

Arthur  Rosenfeld,  Neio  York 
Post,  was  installed  as  the  new 
president  of  the  association. 


2  Deteclives  Sue 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Two  detectives  on  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  police  force  have  filed 
libel  suits  totaling  $200,000 
against  the  Chattanooga  News- 
Free  Press  in  connection  with 
pictures  and  a  news  story  which 
dealt  with  their  alleged  presence 
at  a  “bootlegging”  establish¬ 
ment.  Defendants  are  Roy  Mc¬ 
Donald,  editor  and  publisher. 
Chattanooga  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  and  J.  B.  Collins,  reporter 


Editor  Dies  at  47 

Lawrence,  Mas? 
Joseph  A.  Reynolds,  47,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  tb 
Lawrence  Tribune,  died  May  b 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack 
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POSITIVE  CLOSED-TYPE 


1.  Fresh  air  enters  air 
cleaner  and  is  filtered. 


ENGINE 

VENTILATION  Q 


^  &.  M, 
tj-pe- 
vspaper 
>f  New 
annua! 
It  the 


2.  Air  flows  into 
crankcase 

k  through  oil  filler. 


mm m more  evidence  that  Chevrolet 
Task-Force  trucks  are  engineered  better 
and  built  better  for  bigger  savings! 


4.  Corrosive 
fumes  and 
vapors  are 
burned  in 
cylinders 
before  they 
can  harm 
engine 
efficiency! 


This  drawing  shows,  roughly,  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  Chevrolet  truck  engines  minimize  a  major 
cause  of  wear— dirt!  Now  consider  this  additional 
evidence  that  Chevy  heavy-duty  V8’s  and  6’s  *‘live 
dean”  and  bring  you  fleet,  dependable  power  that 
costs  less  to  use! 

Extra  filters  give  extra-clean  fuel — Only  clean  fuel  reaches 
the  engine — that’s  one  reason  you  can  depend  on  a 
Chevrolet  truck!  All  fuel  is  filtered  twice  (once  in  the  fuel 
tank  and  again  in  the  carburetor)  to  keep  dirt  and  water 
from  hampering  efficient  operation.  Chevrolet  truck 
V8’s  provide  a  third  filter,  at  the  carburetor,  for  triple 
protection! 

Oil  stays  clean  longer,  too — Chevrolet  truck  V8’s  and  261- 
cu.-in.  6’s  come  equipped  with  modem  high-capacity 
oil  filters  (V8  filters  are  of  the  Full-Flow  type).  These 
engines  keep  clean  oil  flowing  to  moving  parts;  parts 
wear  less  and  last  longer  because  of  it! 

Even  the  air  is  cleaner — Dust  and  foreign  matter  in  the 


3.  Air  stream  carries  vapors  and  corrosive 
fumes  up  through  tappet  deck. 


air  an  engine  “breathes”  can  reduce  engine  life  by  years. 
Chevrolet  minimizes  this  wear-producing  factor  by 
providing  big  oil-bath  air  cleaners  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  truck  engines. 

These  are  sound  under-the-hood  reasons  why  a 
Chevrolet  tmck  will  stay  on  your  job  and  save  on  your 
job.  There  are  others,  too,  including  short-stroke  V8 
design  (shortest  stroke  of  any  truck  V8’s!)  and  6-cyl¬ 
inder  engine  design  that  puts  out  more  power  than  any 
other  in  the  field.  You’ll  learn  about  them  all  when  you 
visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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Biggest  sellers  .  .  .  because  they're  biggest  savers! 


Editors  and  Doctors 
See  Disparity  in  Goals 


One  A  and  2  B',  TimCS  EditOP 

f  If  eekly-.  Service  rp  „  .  r  , .  , 

Kettkring,  Ohio  1  clllxo  \\  I  111 


Wilson,  N.  C. 

Relations  of  the  press  and 
physicians  were  aired  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Carolina  Press  Association 
liere.  The  panel  will  be  repeated 
at  a  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  at 
Nags  Head  June  20-22. 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Raleiph  Seivs  and 
Observer,  moderated  the  panel 
and  noted  the  obligations  of 
newspapers  and  the  obligations 
of  doctors  to  society  in  recon¬ 
ciling  their  differences. 

.\  feature  of  the  panel  was 
the  presentation  of  exerpts 
from  a  .study  being  made  for 
the  State  Medical  Society  by 
Roy  E.  Carter  Jr.  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  When  the 
study  is  completed,  a  statewide 
conference  of  doctors  and  the 
press  is  planned  to  discuss  the 
study. 

detailed  analysis  was 
made  of  1,771  items  in  the 
medical  field  published  in  North 
Carolina  daily  newspapers,” 
said  Mr.  Carter.  ‘‘Only  141  of 
these  or  8%  of  the  total  were 
local  items  from  physician 
sources.  However,  83%  of  the 
latter  were  attributed  to  the 
source  by  nanre.” 

Willing  to  Cooperate 

He  added  that  in  more  than 
half  of  these  instances,  the 
source  was  a  county,  district  or 
state  health  officer. 

“Survey  findings  indicate  that 
physicians  are  rarely  pressed 
into  service  as  news  sources,” 
he  declared,  “yet  generally  are 
willing  to  provide  information 
and  allow  themselves  to  be 
quoted.” 

He  said  five  goals  or  v’alues 
had  been  included  in  the  study 
on  news  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession;  Accuracy,  interest  to 
readers,  usefullness  to  readers, 
promptness  of  publication  and 
completeness. 

“Editors  believe  their  goals 
and  values  in  handling  medical 
news  are  similar  to  those  of 
physicians,”  declared  Mr.  Cart¬ 
er,  “whereas  medical  men  see 
considerable  disparity  between 
the  two  groups.  Doctors  believe 
that  accuracy  should  take 
priority  over  promptness  of 
publication,  but  they  do  not 
believe  that  it  does  so  in  the 
value  scheme  of  editors.” 

He  said  that  medical  society 


presidents  "perceive  newspaper 
editors  as  persons  much  like 
themselves.” 

Lower  Than  Bookkeepers 
“Reporters  are  conceived  as 
weaker  on  several  attributes.” 
he  said,  “yet  it  is  with  reporters, 
generallv.  that  the  medical 
news  source  must  deal.  On  a 
general  evaluation  in<lex,  re¬ 
porters  came  out  with  a  lower 
rating  than  that  given  by  phy¬ 
sicians  to  l)ookkeepers.” 

He  said  that  stories  which 
resulted  from  what  doctors 
termed  as  “irritating  inter¬ 
views”  were  generally  initiated 
by  reporters  and  were  carried 
on  over  the  telephone. 

He  said  the  practice  of  re¬ 
porters  going  over  their  notes 
with  a  source  for  accuracy  was 
“an  unusual  experience.”  Some 
editors  are  reluctant  to  en¬ 
courage  a  “play  back”  of  notes, 
he  said. 

“In  general,  the  younger  edi¬ 
tors  had  a  more  favorable  im¬ 
pression  of  press-medical  rela¬ 
tions  than  that  held  by  the 
older  editors,”  said  Mr.  Carter. 
“Older  physicians  were  more 
favorable  to  the  press  than 
were  their  younger  colleagues.” 
• 

If  Off — 1,066  Ideas 
For  Improvement 

Cincinnati 
The  Enquirer's  “War  on 
Waste”  campaign  lasted  six 
w’eeks  and  resulted  in  l.Ofifi 
suggestions  for  improving  the 
newspaper. 

Ideas  ranged  from  a  tip  that 
a  helicopter  be  used  in  dis¬ 
tributing  papers  to  a  simple 
mechanical  device  that  could 
save  an  hour  of  working  time 
daily  for  each  of  30  men.  Al¬ 
together  240  ideas  were 
adopted,  originators  received 
cash  awards;  .544  other  ideas 
were  given  “thought  and  ef¬ 
fort”  recognition. 

Frank  Grieco,  maintenance 
department,  submitted  73  sug¬ 
gestions,  18  of  which  won  cash 
aw'ards.  Mrs.  Persia  Moeller, 
classified  advertising,  led  a  20- 
member  team  that  offered  120 
suggestions. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher, 
presented  certificates  entitling 
the  two  winners  to  a  10-day 
vacation  in  Michigan,  or  eight- 
days  in  Florida  for  themselves 
and  family,  with  all  expenses 
paid  by  the  Enquirer. 


A  rili/.fii''  foniiiiiltee  has 
ovamined  lh<*  Hr>l  year’s 
|ierf<trmanee  by  the  K»*ekly 
Kellering-tfnkwoiul  Times 
anil  gi^en  it  belter  than 
passing  grades. 

Jiiflgineiil  Mas  made  itn 
the  basis  of  ibe  nevt  paper's 
pledge.  Tb(>  eommillee  rated 
it  H  (very  giMnl)  in  fairness 
in  loeal  eunlro^ersy,  A  (p<‘r- 
feelion)  in  ser\  ing  as  the 
euniinunily’s  eonseienee,  anil 
R  for  being  entertaining  as 
Mell  Us  infornialive. 

Troaiior 

Ft»r  Secrt'kiry-SltMUt*! 

Los  .AngeiJ'Ls 
Phyllis  .Ann  Maurer,  22,  has 
been  selected  by  the  UCL.A  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  as  the 
recipient  of  the  $1000  Tom 
Treanor  -  Los  .Angeles  Times 
Fellowship  in  Journalism. 

M  iss  Maurer,  a  secretary- 
stenographer  in  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science  at  UCLA, 
received  her  B.A.  degree  with 
distinction  from  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1!».')6.  She  majored  in 
philosophy,  minored  in  the 
Humanities  Honors  Piogram, 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  the 
student  newsjiaper,  the  Stan¬ 
ford  IhiUi),  “and  was  president 
of  the  Stanford  Bridge  Club  in 
l)etween.” 

• 

UP  Editors’  Prizes 


Toi»  prizes  in  the  first  news 
writing  and  photo  contest  of 
the  United  Press  Newspaper 
Editors  of  Ma.ssachusetts  were 
given  this  week  to  Paul  H. 
Spiers  Jr.  of  the  Holyoke  Tran¬ 
script  -  Teleyram  and  Norman 
Fontaine  of  the  Fa’l  River 
Herald-Sews. 

Confidential 


Soviet  Leader 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  Neie  York  Timts. 
obtained  a  personal  interview 
lasting  an  hour  and  .50  minutes 
with  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev, 
First  Secretary  of  the  Centra! 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Com-  i 
munist  party,  May  10. 

.Mr.  Catledge  was  in  .Moscow 
while  on  a  tour  of  New  York 
Times  bureaus  throughout  tur- 
ope.  Mr.  Catledge ’s  dispatch, 
to  the  Times  about  the  inter¬ 
view  was  nearly  four  columiu 
long.  The  Soviet  leader  main¬ 
tained  in  the  important  and  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  that  the  “only 
way  to  avoid  an  all-out  war  be¬ 
tween  Communist  and  non- 
Comrnunist  countries  is  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  find  some  way  jointly 
to  ease  the  tensions  that  beset 
this  troubled  world.” 

Before  the  managing  editor 
left  New  Y’ork,  he  cabled  Mos¬ 
cow  he  was  coming  and  would 
be  grateful  for  the  opi»ortunity 
of  a  talk  with  Soviet  leaders. 
On  his  first  evening  in  Moscow, 
at  a  diplomatic  reception,  he 
had  an  informal  chat  with 
Bulganin.  Of  the  interview  with 
Khrushchev  a  t  Communist 
party  headijuarters.  Mr.  Cat- 
ledge  wrote: 

“The  meeting  with  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  took  place  at  the  end  of 
a  long  table  in  his  office. 
Others  present  were  William  J. 
Jorden,  permanent  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Y  ork  Times  in 
Moscow,  Leonid  F.  Ilyichev 
chief  of  Soviet  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try’s  press  department,  an  in¬ 
terpreter  and  a  stenographer. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  table  immediately  facing 
the  interviewer.” 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN 
JACK  V.  HARVEY 
Washington  Building 
STerling  3-4341 


Atlanta 

STANLEY  WHITAKER 
CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 
Healey  Building 
JAckson  5-1576 
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13  MILLION  GALLONS  BIG 


BUT  JUST  A  OROP  IN  THE  BUCKET 


siimer  taxes  and  other  payments  from  our 
operations  brought  to  the  United  States  and 
other  governments  a  record  $2,171  ,()()0,0()(). 
That  was  five  times  the  dividends  to  share¬ 
holders,  more  than  double  the  payroll  and 
benefits  to  employees. 

Best  of  all,  our  operations  were  good 
news  for  the  people  of  the  free  world,  who 
rely  heavily  on  the  energy  of  oil  for  their 
economic  and  social  progress. 

In  this,  our  75th  anniversary  year,  we 
intend  to  continue  our  efforts  to  remain 
successful,  profitable  and  growing,  in  order 
to  serve  people  well. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  1956 
Annual  Report,  write  us  at  Room  1626, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


The  ESSO  WASHINGTON  is  the  newest 
of  the  110  ocean-going  tankers  in  the  Esso 
fleets.  She  can  carry  13  million  gallons  of 
oil.  But  that’s  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  40  billion  gallons  that 
Jersey  Standard  affiliates  delivered  to  cus¬ 
tomers  last  year. 

As  economies  expand  ...  as  populations 
grow  ...  as  people  live  better,  oil  must  pro¬ 
vide  more  energy  to  power  factories,  to 
drive  ships  and  planes  and  motor  vehicles, 
to  heat  and  light  homes  and  offices.  Last 
year  we  supplied  more  than  twice  the  oil 
we  did  ten  years  ago.  This  year  our  cus¬ 
tomers  will  need  still  more. 

It’s  a  big  job  .  .  .  and  it  requires  vast 
amounts  of  costly  equipment.  As  our 
Annual  Report  points  out,  we  spent 
$1,083,000,000  last  year  searching  for  oil 
and  gas  and  paying  for  such  things  as 
tankers,  pipelines  and  refineries.  And  in  1 957, 
we  plan  to  spend  another  $1,250,000,000  to 
find,  produce  and  deliver  the  oil  people  will 


be  needing  tomorrow... and  ten  and  twenty 
years  from  now. 

Because  Jersey  Standard  is  willing  and 
able  to  make  such  investments  and  because 
our  operations  are  efficient,  we  make  a 
profit.  In  1956  it  was  $808,535,000.  About 
half  of  it  went  back  into  the  business  to 
help  pay  for  the  new  facilities. 

Our  successful  year  was  good  news  for 
the  403,000  shareholders  who  own  the 
company  .  .  .  they  got  dividends  of  $2.10 
per  share  on  the  money  they  invested. 

It  was  good  news  for  our  156,000  em¬ 
ployees  . . .  whose  wages  and  benefits  came 
to  $906,000,000. 

It  was  good  news  for  governments.  Oper¬ 
ating  and  income  taxes,  import  duties,  con- 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 

^  AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 


producing  energy  for  an  rUiundant  life 


I 


High  Publishing  Costs 
‘Typical  of  Economy’ 


Cost  factors  in  the  newspaper 
business  are  not  unique;  some 
other  businesses  have  fared 
even  worse  than  newspapers 
have. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  asked 
newspaper  publishers  to  con¬ 
sider  that  high  costs  are  just 
typical  of  the  economy  and  they 
have  to  live  with  them,  if  they 
can. 

For  this  theme  in  his  talk  to 
the  National  Spring  Conference 
of  Greater  Weeklies  .Associates, 
May  10  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Kilgore  dipped  into  the  record 
books  of  20  years  ago.  He  gave 
this  report: 

“If  you  go  back  to  10:17  as  a 
pre-war  basis  you  w’ill  find,  for 
instance,  that  the  pay  of  a 
printer  in  New  York  City  has 
gone  up  from  .$1.07  an  hour  to 
$3.42  an  hour.  That  is  based  on 
a  dav’s  pav.  That’s  an  increase 
of  2207o. 


Steel  Up  222fi 

“That  is  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease.  But  you  might  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  in  the 
steel  business,  the  hourly  pay 
figure  has  gone  up  222%  since 
19.37.  The  pay  of  the  coal  miner 
has  gone  up  241%.  The  average 
pay  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  has  gone  up  222%.  They 
say  misery  loves  company  and 
it  may  give  you  some  slight 
satisfaction  at  least  to  know 
that  steel  corporations  and  con¬ 
tractors  and  coal  mining  com¬ 
panies  have  been  facing,  deal¬ 
ing  with,  and  living  with  cost 
increases  that  are  roughlv  as 
large  as  the  pay  increases  have 
been  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  field. 

“When  we  come  to  the  matter 
of  newsprint  we  are  dealing,  of 
course,  with  a  commodity.  I 
think  most  of  vou  are  well 


Confidential  Negotiators 


aware  that  commodity  prices 
have  generally  risen  a  very 
great  deal  since  19:17  hut  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  varia¬ 
tion  in  pattern. 

“In  19.37  newsprint  sold  in 
New  York  for  $42.i)0  a  ton. 
That  has  a  nostalgic  sound  to 
it,  doesn’t  it?  But  I  think, 
while  most  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  don’t  like  to  admit  it,  that 
the  price  of  $42..o0  a  ton  in 
1937  was  actually  an  abnormal¬ 
ly  depressed  level.  It  was  al¬ 
most  accidentally  low.  I  think 
that’s  why  the  shortage  of 
newsprint  became  so  acute  later 
on  and  lasted  so  long. 

“.Actually  some  manufac¬ 
turers  went  out  of  the  news¬ 
print  business  even  in  the  face 
of  shortages,  and  mills  that 
had  been  making  newsprint 
were  convei'ted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  book  or  magazine 
paper.  It  was  profitable  to  do  so. 

“But  anyway,  what  happened 
to  newsprint?  By  1947  it  had 
gone  to  $84.  In  10  years  it  had 
almost  exactly  doubled.  Today 
newsprint  sells  at  $134  a  ton. 
That’s  an  increase  of  21.3%. 
Curiously  enough,  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  newsprint  is  al¬ 
most  the  same  in  percentage  as 
the  average  pay  of  a  printer, 
up  220%. 

“But  newsprint  isn’t  the  only 
thing  that’s  gone  up  in  the  past 
20  years,  not  by  any  means. 
Steel  in  Pittsburgh  has  gone 
from  $16.80  a  ton  to  $74  a  ton. 
That’s  an  increase  of  .340%. 
What  would  the  newspaper 
publishers  say  if  they  had  to 
face  a  newsprint  price  increase 
of  340%?  Common  Douglas  fir, 
per  thousand  board  feet,  has 
gone  from  $20.8.3  in  1937  to 
around  $80  today,  an  increase 
of  284%.  That’s  one  of  the  basic 
costs  of  building  a  house,  and 
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it’s  up  more  than  newsprint. 

“Cotton  is  another  commod¬ 
ity  that’s  gone  up  more  than 
newsprint  although  of  course 
it’s  had  the  benefit — if  you  can 
call  it  a  benefit — of  government 
planning;  but  anyway  cotton 
is  up  347%  since  1937. 

“I  mention  these  things  only 
because  they  show  that  what 
the  newspapers  are  facing  in 
the  way  of  high  costs  is  only 
part  of  the  general  cost  picture. 
The  newspapers’  challenge  of 
high  costs  is  not  unique.  High 
costs  are  just  typical  of  the 
economy  after  a  period  of  in¬ 
flation  and  the  newspapers  have 
to  live  with  it,  if  they  can.” 

At  another  point  Mr.  Kilgore 
said: 

“The  newspaper  industry  is 
an  industry  in  which  labor 
costs  constitutes  a  very  high 
percentage  of  total  expen.^e. 
But  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  industry  that  has  relative¬ 
ly  high  labor  costs  and  spends 
most  of  its  outgoing  funds  to 
buy  the  services  of  men  and 


TV  News 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


•ABC  Press  New.s 


Hank  Warner  became  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Press  Information 
Department  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  a  year 
ago,  after  13  years  as  press 
information  manager  at  CBS. 
He  once  owned  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Bay  Ridge  (Brook¬ 
lyn)  Record  and  worked  for 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  New  York 
Post,  New  York  City  News  As¬ 
sociation.  His  entire  back¬ 
ground  was  in  newspaper  work 
when  he  entered  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Warner  has  a  staff  of  34 
in  New  York  covering  radio 
and  TV  and  there  is  a  news 
staff  in  Hollywood  for  the  West 
Coast  and  ABC-owned  and  op¬ 
erated  stations  in  Detroit,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  San  Francisco  have 
press  information  staffs. 

“We  have  a  greater  demand 
for  news  right  now — and  for 
the  last  five  years — than  ever 
before,”  remarked  Mr.  Warner. 
“We  are  putting  new  TV  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  on  our  list 
every  day.  The  demand  is  80% 
for  TV  news  and  20%  for  radio 
news.  Our  staff  is  organized 
like  a  newspaper  or  syndicate 
— a  cross  between  the  two. 

“We  require  that  our  copy 
meet  the  requirements  of  a 
newspaper’s  copydesk  and  news 
papers  editors,”  continued  Mr. 
Warner.  “Under  that  policy  the 
copy  requires  less  rewrite  and 
has  a  better  chance  of  getting 
into  the  papers.  We  try  to  say 


as  much  as  w'e  can  in  the  first  ! 
paragraph  so  if  the  story  is  ' 
chopped  it  will  not  be  damaged 
basically.  We  make  special 
studies  of  what  different  news¬ 
papers  want  in  the  way  of 
stories  and  art.  Some  will  take 
a  full-page  picture  layout, 
while  others  want  to  use  only 
a  1-2  column  cut.” 

.Art  Danashon,  formerly  with 
the  Wall  Street  Joiinia],  heads 
the  ABC  Press  Information 
Department’s  copydesk. 

Mike  Foster,  formerly  with  t 
the  New  York  Journnl-Amr- 
iean,  is  vicepresident  of  .ABC 
in  charge  of  the  Press  Informa¬ 
tion,  Advertising  and  Promo¬ 
tion  Departments. 

Writers  on  the  ARC  stall 
come  from  many  newspapers 
over  the  country.  They  work 
under  staff  assignments  to 
shows  similar  to  newspaper 
beats.  Hard  news  often  de¬ 
velops  from  such  shows  as 
“Martha  Rountree’s  press  Con¬ 
ference,”  “Open  Hearing”  and 
“College  News  Conference,” 
with  news  .services  picking  up 
statements  by  top  figures  in 
the  news. 

“We  think  of  stories  more  as 
newspaper  people  than  as  pub¬ 
licity  people,”  observed  Mr. 
Warner. 

He  said  about  20  ilouble- 
space  pages  of  hews  copy  goes 
out  daily,  some  of  it  straight 
news  an(l  some  features.  Pro¬ 
gram  logs  and  corrections  go 
out  all  day  long  over  Teletype. 
ABC  has  an  emergency  news 
wire.  Late  new's  developments 
are  flashed  over  it  to  key  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country 
and  to  editors  of  large-circula¬ 
tion  papers.  The  stations’  pub¬ 
licity  staffs  convey  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  editors  within  their 


viewing  areas. 


Bar  Assofiatioii’s 
Pla«|iic  to  Chaplin 

New  Orleans 

George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  became  the 
first  recipient  of  the  annual 
Press  Award,  given  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  silver  plaque  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Chaplin  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  “a  meritorious  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  law.”  .A  series 
of  editorials,  news  stories  and 
feature  explaining  the  functions 
and  services  of  lawyers  and 
courts  formed  the  basis. 

Citations  of  merit  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Emil  Comar,  Sew 
Orleans  States;  Halford  R- 
Houser,  Bogalusa  News,  and 
Mrs.  Louise  Lipp,  Franklin 
Sun. 
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Swiss  Court 
Denies  Right 
Of  Confidence 

Laitsanne 

The  Swiss  Federal  Tribunal 
has  ruleil  that  freedom  of  the 
press  as  guaranteed  in  the  1848 
constitution  does  not  include  a 
newsman’s  right  to  withhold  the 
source  of  his  information. 

The  ruling  was  on  a  complaint 
by  Associated  Pi-ess  correspond¬ 
ent  Michael  Goldsmith  against 
his  24-hour  imprisonment  Ajiril 
2fi  for  refusing  to  reveal  his 
sources  for  an  exclusive  story 
on  an  espionage  case. 

The  Tribunal  said  it  rejected 
Mr.  Goldsmith’s  comjdaint  on 
the  ground  that  procedural  law 
omitted  journalists  from  the  list 
of  those  entitled  to  “iirofessional 
secrecy.”  Swiss  law  grants  pro¬ 
fessional  confidence  to  priests, 
lawyers,  doctors,  pharmacists 
and  midwives. 

Omission  of  newsmen  from  the 
list  “was  not  an  error  of  the 
legislature,  hut  was  deliberate,” 
the  Tribunal  said,  adding: 

“The  principle  of  press  free¬ 
dom  .  .  .  does  not  include  the 
simple  right  of  a  journalist  to 
refuse  testimony  in  criminal 
proceedings,  even  if  it  were  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  anonymity  (of 
news  sources)  is  a  necessary 
element  of  the  press  freedom 
guaranteed  by  article  of  tlie 
federal  constitution.” 

No  Improper  Action 

The  Triliunal  said  no  improper 
action  was  imputed  against  Mr. 
Goldsmith  because  he  reported 
details  of  an  investigation  of 
alleged  e-'-plonage  involving  At¬ 
torney  General  Rene  Dubois  and 
Federal  Police  Inspector  Max 
Ulrich.  Dubois  subsequently  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  and  LTrich  was 
arrested  on  chaiges  of  selling 
recorder  telephone  conversations 
of  the  Kgyj)tian  Embassy  in 
Bern  to  French  intelligence 
agents. 

The  Tribunals  judgment  per- 
oiits  Examining  Magi.strate  Hans 

alder  to  subpoena  Mr.  Gold¬ 
smith  and  other  newsmen  who 
reported  the  espionage  investi¬ 
gation.  Judge  Walder  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  seek  the  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  Should  Mr.  Goldsmith 
refuse  to  testify,  he  may  be 
sentenced  to  lO  days  in  prison 
or  be  fined  300  francs  (about 
?70). 

*  ♦  ♦ 

j  -4P  in  Full  Accord 

I  Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man- 

I  ager  of  AP,  said  in  a  statement: 

editor  di  PUBLISHER 


“The  decision  of  the  highest 
court  of  Switzerland,  to  the 
effect  that  a  journalist  does  not 
have  immunity  from  disclosing 
a  news  source  in  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings,  does  not  alter  Michael 
Goldsmith’s  responsibility  to  his 
confidential  informant  respecting 
the  espionage  inquiry. 

“The  accuracy  of  Goldsmith’s 
information  was  never  chal¬ 
lenged  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  nor 
was  any  improper  action  im¬ 
puted  against  him.  There  has 
been  no  representation  that 
Goldsmith’s  refusal  to  disclo.se 
the  identity  of  his  informant  or 
informants  has  impeded  in  any 
way  the  investigation  by  the 
Swiss  authorities. 

“Accordingly,  we  advised  Gold¬ 
smith  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  it  was  his  decision  that 
he  could  not  honorably  do  other¬ 
wise  than  to  refuse  to  break 
confidence. 

“I  am  in  full  accord  with 
Goldsmith’s  decision,  much  as  I 
regret  the  circumstances  which 
require  him  to  he  at  odds  with 
the  authorities  of  a  country  in 
which  he  is  a  guest  as  our  cor¬ 
respondent.  Obviously,  a  free 
flow  of  information  is  impossible 
if  confidential  sources  are  not 
protected  under  circumistances 
such  as  are  involved  in  this 
case.” 

• 

Office  Roiiiaiiee 

Washington 

Frank  Holeman,  former  jiresi- 
dont  of  the  National  Press  Club 
and  member  of  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  Netv  York  Dailii 
\eus,  and  Miss  Lari  Lazzeri, 
who  was  secretary  to  the  News’ 
bureau  chief,  John  P.  O’Donnell, 
w'ere  married  May  11  at  St. 
Matthew’s  Cathedral  here. 

• 

Linage  Correction 

Media  Records  has  submitted 
the  following  corrected  linage 
figures  for  March: 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

1937  1956 

Republic  (m)  ...  2.095,7.36  1,9.59.899 

Republic  (S)  .  .  891.211  73.5.704 

(e)  ...  2,019.660  1,9.59.899 

Total  .  6,006.607  4.055,.502 


Will.  P.  Kemble,  81 

Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 
William  Penn  Kemble,  81, 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Mount  Carmel  Item  for  the  past 
00  years,  died  of  a  heart  ailment 
May  14,  after  a  two  month  ill¬ 
ness.  Acquiring  the  Item  as  a 
weekly  on  Feb.  1,  1897,  he  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  daily  in  1902. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Newgpaper  Brokers _ 

DAILY,  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly 
Newspapers.  J.  R.  GABBF^RT,  3937 
Orantre  St.,  Riverside.  California. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif  j 

SALES,  APPRAISALS.  MANAGI^ 
MENT  aid.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  601  GeorKia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  i)er^ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  peraonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  Helds.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  lajs  Angeles  66 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 


i(  ir  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Styiies,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  6.  California. 

NEWSPAPER  properties  of  invest¬ 
ment  quality :  The  DIAL  Agency.  66 
Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


ISewspaper  Apprai»er» 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
1  Over  136  valuations  made 

Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
i  Experienced  court  witness 

I  Comi)Iete  reitorts  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
[  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
1  WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
!  Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
I  our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
I  or  obligation. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Ix)S  Angeles  28.  Calif. 


SOUTHEAST  WEEKLY.  Population 
7.500.  No  comi)etition.  Fully  equiiiiied 
shop.  Good  crew.  Gross  shove  »'20,- 
000.  Circulation  1.300.  825,000.  810.- 

000  down.  Bo.\  2002,  Jkiitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher.  _ 

WEEKLY,  New  Jersey,  no  plant,  un¬ 
limited  field  for  growth,  fine  earning 
record,  must  sell  due  to  illness.  Needs 
816,000  cash.  Box  2029,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


YOUNG  MAN  with  cash  and  editorial 
know-how  seeks  junior  partnership  in 
Chart  Area  2  weekly,  Jersey  preferred. 
Box  1938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  or  large  weekly  in 
Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Ade<iunte  financ¬ 
ing.  Answers  confidential.  Box  2023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 

CAPITAL  REQUIRED  for  sensational 
new  Youth  magazine ;  accepted  by  top 
distributor.  No  Obligation.  Box  1940, 
8'.dit()r  &  Publisher. 


ISational  Advertising  Space 


GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 
P.O.  Box  8008.  MADEIRA  BEACH 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Award  Information 


Journalism  AWARDS  Directory 
Rules,  deadlines,  etc.  on  200  opi>ortuni- 
ties.  86.  PO  Box  434,  Rye.  N.  Y. 


Special  Editions 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 
Available  after  June  first.  Make  your 
reservations  now  for  1958  59  and  CO. 
Samples  and  references  on  request. 
Commission  basis  only  at  preferred 
rate.  For  full  information,  write 
S(>ecia)  Editions  P.O.  Box  263,  Austin 
62,  Texas. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALI'/ING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Newspaiwr  Press  Installations 
MOVING-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wire 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
5.5-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
_ BArclay  7-9775 _ 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  ’Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 

Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rales  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  times  &  50c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c; 

1  (m  bSc.  Add  2Uc  for  Box  Service. 

I  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

'  4  times  O  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  @  51.00;  2  times  Q  51.05; 

1  Q  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
I  holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
i  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy.  _ 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

TimM 

Times 

Times 

Timts 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phene  BRyant  9-3052 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


LUDLOW,  22>^  em,  rebuilt  *2,250. 
jood  selection  of  cabinets,  mats,  etc. 
Midwest  Matrix  Mart 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicapo  5,  III. 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 

IX>R  shrinking  ads — One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  width  and  height — Send  for  free 
survey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 
107  S.  33  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Mats  and  Mold  Caps 

8  Standard  Fonts  Intertype  Matrices 
6  Pt.  Ideal,  bold  No.  1671 ;  3  Standard 
Fonts  (Plus  Sorts)  Intertype  Matrices 
6  Pt.  Ideal,  bold  No.  1571 ;  2  Boxes 
6  Pt.  Ideal,  bold  No.  1671  Intertype 
Sorts :  1  Short  Font  Intertype  Matrices 
6  Pt.  Ideal,  bold  No.  1671 :  1  Standard 
Font  Intertype  Matrices  8  Pt.  Regal  1 
No.  1  No.  2346  TTS ;  1  Box  Intertype  I 
Matrices  Sorts  8  Pt.  Regal  No.  1  No. 
2346 :  2  Short  Fonts  Intertype  Matrices 
6  Pt.  Condensed:  INTERTYPE  MOLD  l 
CAPS  2—36  Pt.  30  em  Mold  Caps  i 
U-4276:  2—30  Pt.  30  em  Mold  Caps 
U-4276  :  2—24  Pt.  30  em  Mold  Caps  2  ! 
Letter  U-4054  ;  2 — 18  Pt.  30  em  Mold 
Caps  2  Letter  U-4054 ;  All  Good  Con¬ 
dition.  News  Publishing  Company, 
B.  M.  Parks.  227  East  Washington 
Boulevard.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the  World 
—  there  must  be  a  reason — $84.50  to 
$97.60  each,  FOB  Elkin.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company,  P.O. 
Drawer  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Press  Room 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  USED 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES.  MANY 
WITH  MODERN  COLOR  FACILI’nES. 

i  24  PG.  GOSS  DEKATUBE 

6  COLOR  Pans  &  Compensators  for 
Colors.  Balloon  Former — Vacuum-back 
Stereo.  Press  Only  6  Years  Old. 
Available  Immediately. 

Location:  Appleton,  Wise. 


3  UNITS  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press — 23%6 — Stereo— AC. 

Location :  Portsmouth,  Va. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

8  Units — 2  Double  Folders  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR. 

(Can  Divide  into  2  Octuples.) 

Location :  Winnipeg.  Canada. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multy-type — 22%"  Cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location :  Detroit,  Michigan. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed,  22%"  Cut-off  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  Spray 
Fountains. 

Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

,  2  UNIT  HOE 

I  Floor  Fed  —  22% "  Cut-off.  Double 
Folder — (Ikjmplete  Stereo — AC. 

Location:  Gastonia,  N.  C. 


LINO  MODEL  8  #64116,  gas  pot. 
Monomelt,  4  molds.  Excellent  Condi¬ 
tion.  Also  have  extra  Mags  &  Mats. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  III. 

(3)  INTERTYPES  C-2  (high  speed, 
app.  12  lines  per  minute),  serial  No. 
19850  (front  change),  serial  Nos.  16636 

6  16309  (back  change),  all  3  equipped 
with  2  magazines,  2  molds,  gas  pot, 
metal  feeder,  motor,  blower  &  tele- 
typesetter  keyboards,  all  in  excellent 
condition. 

F.4-SM-2  INTERTYPE  mixer,  serial 
No.  17121,  equipped  with  4  full  maga¬ 
zines  &  2  aux.  magazines,  quadder, 
mohr  saw,  six  pocket  disk  with  4 
molds,  automatic  blade  changer,  gas 
pot,  blower,  metal  feeder,  motor,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE 
SUPPLY,  INC. 

204  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York  12,  N.  Y.  Walker  6-0100 

11  NEWS  FONTS  (two  almost  new) 
Intertype  8  pt.  Regal  with  bold  num¬ 
ber  2  (1718)  contrasted  black  &  white. 

7  Fonts  7>4  pt.  Ionic. 

Burlington  Daily  News 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Netesprint 

BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

All  Sizes  Stand.ard  Canadian  Newsprint 
70  E.  45  St.  N.  Y.  MU  6-5676 
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16/32  PG.  GOSS 

Single  Width — 23916”  Cutoff. 
Complete  Stereo. 

Location :  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

&  *4  PK.  Folder — Stereo — AC. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

oxford  7-4590 


ROLL  ARMS  for  Unitubular  holding 
6  rolls,  electric  hoist.  Will  sell  separate 
roll  arms.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise.  Idaho. 


WE  HAVE  TWO 
16-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
Complete  with  stereotype  equipment. 
Both  presses  are  e<iuipped  with  2  form¬ 
ers  and  2  folders  for  doing  both  % 
and  fold.  This  is  a  long  frame 
press.  All  drives  are  AC. 

MODEL  A  DUPLEX 
GOSS  COMET 
16-32  PG.  HOE 
HOE  MAT  ROI.LER 
WOOD  MAT  ROLLER 
TWIN  COX-O-TYPE 
Interested  parties  please  contact: 

UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
60,  75  H.P.  A.C.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


GOSS  24-PAGE  PRESS 

High  Speed,  Single  Width.  3  Decks 
22%  Inch  Cut  Off 
Motor  Assembly  and  Controls 
One  Color  and  Black 
Early  1958  Delivery, 

Now  in  Operation. 

Rapid  City  Daily  Journal 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 

E.  H.  Lighter,  Bus.  Mgr. 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Rotary  Newspaper  Press 
Serial  #23368-109. 

’/6  and  %  page  folder. 

3  phase,  60  cycle.  5  H.P.  A.C.  Drive. 
22  %"  cutoff. 

Full  Stereotype  E<iuipment. 

Press  locat^  middle  west. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation  by 
appointment.  Jerome  Feldman 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES  INC. 

2117  E.  7th  PI.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Phone  VAn  Dyke  8634 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 

GOSS  PRESS 
48-Page  Rotary 

3 — HSLC  Floor  Units 
1 — Double  Folder  &  Conveyor 
Length  cutoff  22%  inches 
AC  Full  Automatic  Motor  Drive 
Pony  Autoplate  &  Kemp  Pot 
Inquire 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 

GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 

3  color  cylinders,  AC  Drive,  23 
cutoff,  .\vailable  October. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 


SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 
(Balcony  Type) 

6  Units  -  1  pair  folders;  1  Scott  Color 
Cylinder. 

2-1 1'«”  cut-off. 

Available  about  October  1.  1957  :  above 
average  condition ;  sample  papers  on 
request. 

Now  running  9  column — 11  cm  x  22" 
page  on  a  68"  web :  40"  m.aximum 
diameter  roll :  76"  maximum  web : 

Normal  operating  speed— 28.000 :  Gear¬ 
ed  speed  —35,000. 

Roll  stands  underneath.  Press  located 
on  4'  substructure  with  rolls  easily 
accessible  for  loading :  steel  plate  & 
impression  cylinders  with  roller  bear¬ 
ings:  60°  cylinder  stagger:  60°  plate 
bevel. 

Easily  accessible  for  removal :  Press 
is  20'  wide  by  47'l'/4"  long  by  approx. 
15'  high. 

Two  125  HP  chain  drives  &  controllers 
for  ojieration  on  208-220  volt-  3  phase 
-  60  cycle  AC  current ;  push  button 
stations  &  bell  type  signal  system  in¬ 
cluded.  One.  possibly  two  conveyors 
included ;  normal  complement  of  rapid 
synthetic  rollers,  plus  spares. 


23- *4 "  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high  spH 
low  construction.  Substructure  Clint 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  tC' 
meet  buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  o- 
Iiense.  Available  now  or  will  ston 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th.  Kansas  City,  Mf' 


UPPER  Former  for  Unitubuiar,  Sub¬ 
structure  with  spindles,  tension  blocki 
for  4-Unit  Unitubular.  Available 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Stereotype 

NEW  HALL  MAT 
ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many 
other  features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables,  6'  and 
S’  Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping 
blocks,  etc. 


One  6-ton  metal  pot,  gas  fired  with 
controls ;  1  Wood  pony  auto  plate, 

23, *4  cut-off,  pump:  One  2.000  gallon 
square  ink  tank  with  pump. 

Price  $35,000  for  above  equipment 
f.o.b.  Gary,  Indian,-!.  May  finance  if 
necessary.  For  information  write  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  The  Gary  Post-Tribune, 

[  Gary,  Indiana.  Phone  TUrner  6-7531. 

I  - 

USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  antd  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equi|)ment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  'Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 
the  presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  presses 
and  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
1  equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  (’he 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

6601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50.  III. 

PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


u  ot-Uir 


(\uiary 


'  JDNES  Automatic  Tension  govern 
1  Two  100  H.P.,  DC  Cutler-Hamr 

;  Drives 
22% "  Cut-Off 


PRESS  is  in  good  shape  but  can*t 
meet  our  demand  for  color.  It  is  now 
in  operation  and  may  be  checked  and 
seen  at: 

JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  arti¬ 
cles. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

.STA-HI,  old.  HH  type,  now  in  m 
I  Buying  new  one.  As  is,  crated  and 
loaded  on  truck,  $500  cash.  Sanford 
I  Herald,  Sanford,  North  Carolina. 


For  Sale 

50  Dural  and  steel  chases  for  8-coluinn 
pajre.  We  have  sold  customer  w 
new  9-column  Dural  chases. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamfor(d,  Conn. 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 

TWO  High  Speed  Press  Units  wW 
folder  any  make.  Dealer  Box  90*. 
Boise,  Idaho. 

I  NEED  COMPLETE  plant  to  prin' 
weeklies.  Job  printing  equirmeni 
wanted  also.  Boynton  Beach  Newi. 
Box  698,  Boynton  Beach,  norida. 


I  WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plant,, 
i  also  Individual  Machines  and  Eqnip- 
I  ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

:  PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  ^ 

KEMP  metal  pot 
3  to  8  ton  size 
Dealer  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


WANTED  TO  BUY: 

I  STEREO  EQUIPMENT,  heavy  d'lg 
I  pony  Autoplate  for  239in  cut  off,  sUrDi 
curved  router  Hammond  easy 
i  eight  with  pot  attached.  Box  lot'- 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-4690 


WA.NTED :  S-pajre  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


VIGOROUS  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  competitive  afternoon  New 
England  daily.  Tough,  challenging,  but 
with  future.  Box  1726,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 

LEADER,  exi)erienced  producer.  Super- 
vi»e,  train  district  men.  Develop  sub¬ 
urban  districts  from  many  motor 
routes.  Opportunity  unusual.  South¬ 
eastern  rapidly  growing  city.  Box  1813, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPANDING  competitive  eS  Florida 
city,  seeks  street  sales  expert  reorgan- 
iaer,  employ  temivorary.  Possible  per¬ 
manent  opportunity  for  fast  producer. 
Write  your  record,  requirements.  Box 
1812,  Mitor  &  Publisher. _ 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  daily.  Bright  future  for  right  man. 
We  operate  on  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Write  Box  1854, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  experience, 
salary  requirements,  references. _ 

CIRCULATION-PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Excellent  opiwrtunity  for  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  carrier  and  dealer  promo¬ 
tion.  Large  daily  with  active  carrier 
organization.  Write  fully,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  age,  ])ersonality 
characteristics,  salary  required,  etc. 
Oiart  Area  12.  Box  2024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

nRCUL.ATlON  MAN.AGER  6.0(10 
California  coastal  daily.  Under  40. 
References  required,  fast  growing 
community.  This  is  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  Box  2022,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


LAYOUT  MAN 


for  classified  advertising  department 
of  company  in  Chart  Area  3,  iiuVilish- 
ing  morninsr,  aftern<x»n  and  Sunday 
newspapers;  experience  in  pi*eparinjr 
copy  and  developinp  ideas  for  presen¬ 
tation  desired ;  Kood  salary,  hospitali- 
7.ation,  life  insurance  and  retirement 
benefits.  V/rite  pivinp  (lualifieations 
to  Box  2019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dispatch — Production 


ASSISTANT  TO 
PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

With  composing  room  background  on 
metropolitan  newspaiters.  State  age, 
and  salary  expected  in  first 
Wter.  Replies  confidential.  Box  1936, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  grov 
hi*  in  Eastern  Michigan.  Mu! 

^  able  to  sell  and  know  layout  an 
forty.  Car  necessary.  Salar; 
|!™!'*‘*"®''ing.  exiienses.  retirement.  111 
®in®  Cross.  Goed  future  fc 
gnt  man.  Write  General  Sales  Mai 
wifi:  ‘Vanrsville  Printing  Co.,  10 
OTOn  Blvd.,  Marysville,  Michigan. 


HELP  W  ANTED 


Display  Advertising 


I  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
i  MAN  on  his  way  up.  to  handle  major 
'  general  advertising  classifications.  We 
want  the  kind  of  man  who  is  anxious 
I  and  able  to  move  into  a  position  of 
greater  responsibilities.  Preference 
i  given  to  a  man  presently  employed 
on  a  smaller  Midwestern  daily  news- 
pajier.  There  are  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  here  for  such  a  man.  whose 
future  is  before  him.  All  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  or  wire  Louis 
D.  Young,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Indianapolis  Times,  A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. _ 


THIS  IS  the  nation’s  outstanding  ad 
manager  opportunity  in  the  small  daily 
field  today.  Western  newspaper,  ex¬ 
panding  market,  aggressive  manage¬ 
ment.  Salary  open.  If  you  are  im¬ 
aginative  and  can  sell,  if  you  can 
organize  and  coach  a  staff  to  a  high 
peak  of  sales  productivity,  if  you  are 
eager  to  find  just  the  spot  where  you 
can  develop  an  enviable  record  of 
achievement,  this  is  your  opixirtunity. 
Outline  completely  your  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  1822,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lishers _ _ _ _ _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  excellent 
opportunity  to  grow  with  rapidly  ex- 
panding  weekly  in  real  live  advertis¬ 
ing  area.  Write  giving  references  and 
salary  expected.  Vestal  News,  Vestal, 
New  York. _ _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  needed  for 
replacement  on  local  staff  of  Muncie 
(Indiana)  Star  and  Muncie  Evening 
Press.  Want  a  goixl  all  ’round  man  — 
offer  above  average  security — pleasant 
working  conditions — salary,  commis¬ 
sions,  car  allowance — free  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  other  benefits.  Fine  college 
city  of  over  60,000 — we  need  a  good 
man— we  invite  your  inquiry— write  or 
eall  Wayne  Botkin.  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  Star  &  Press,  Muncie,  In<i. 

MANAGER 

OF 

GENERAL 

ADVERTISING 

WE  ARE  a  growing  metropolitan 
newspaper  In  the  mitdwest  with  a 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


WILL  PAY  TOP  SALARY  to  compe¬ 
tent  man  or  woman  who  is  capable  of 
producing  finished  layouts.  Please  send 
references  with  first  letter,  to  Box 
1912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ADVER'nSING  MAN  with 
about  three  years  experience  in  selling 
and  lay-out  wanted  by  good  daily  in 
scenic  Southern  Oregon,  reply  to  Odd 
Lunde,  Advertising  Manager,  Daily 
Courier,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  advertising  sales 
and  other  newspaper  work  by  large, 
long-established,  successful  weekly 
newspaper  group.  First  opening  S 
years.  Permanent.  Fine  personnel.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Car  furnished.  Prefer  jour¬ 
nalism  grad  with  weekly  experience. 
Central  New  York.  12  miles  Syracuse. 
Write  fully.  Brown  Newspapers,  Bald- 
winsville.  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  capable 
of  making  good  layouts  and  servicing 
account  ABC  city  zone.  Po|>ulation 

35, .551.  Life  insurance,  hosiutaliza- 

tion,  etc.  Better  than  $100  weekly, 
i  Write  giving  exiwrience  and  details. 

‘  Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 

ADVER’nSING  SALES.MAN 
i  Ohio’s  newest  Daily  has  ojiening  June 
j  1st  for  exi)erience<l  retail  advertising 
1  salesman.  Excellent  opimrtunity. 
I  Write  or  wire  full  details.  'The  Daily 
I  News.  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


1  history  of  successful  selling  In  the 
j  National  Advertising  field, 
j  WE  WANT  an  aggressive 

j  young  man  to  head  our  gen- 

I  eral  rate  advertising  depart- 

I  ment  who  is  thoroughly 

i  grounded  in  National  Ad¬ 

vertising  sales  and  capable 
of  leading  a  sales  staff  of 
6  men. 

ThIIS  JOB  can  lead  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities.  If  you  have 
demonstrated  your  qualifications  for 
advancement,  write  in  complete  de¬ 
tail,  giving  personal  and  business 
bactground  to 

Box  1942,  Editor  &  Publisher 


FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  weekly  has 
immerliate  openings  for  several  ad  men 
with  following  experience:  sales,  pro¬ 
motion,  layout,  photography,  journal¬ 
ism.  job  printing  sales,  circulation. 

I  Neat  appearance,  not  over  38.  Posi¬ 
tion  re<iuires  sales,  other  background 
for  staff  coordination.  Many  manage- 
^  ment  opiwrtunities.  Interview  at  your 
expense  necessary.  Box  1916,  Editor  & 

Pnhlisher. _ 

HAVE  OPENING  on  Mid-West,  daily 
and  Sunday  paper,  for  ambitious  young 
I  salesman  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
I  earning  less  than  $115  per  week. 
Please  send  full  information  to  Box 

1911,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

,  WEEKLY  SHOPPER,  well  established 
with  good  plant  in  dynamic  growing 
Pacific  Coast  area,  is  looking  for  sea- 
,  soned  advertising  manager,  experi¬ 
enced  in  suburban  operation,  to  help 
develop  this  property  into  full  destiny. 
Man  we  are  looking  for  may  now  be 
second  man  on  successful  similar  op¬ 
eration.  Salary  open.  Box  1913,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  a  young 
man  25-30  with  background  in  news¬ 
paper  display  advertising  and  space 
sales.  We  have  job  on  a  non-competi¬ 
tive  daily  of  over  100.000  circulation 
j  located  in  chart  area  2,  a  fast  grow- 
j  ing  industrial  area. 

FOR  THE  aggressive  young  man  who 
'  is  seeking  a  real  future  and  who  has 
:  creative  sales  ability  and  good  sell- 
'  ing  personality  and  who  after  staff 
ti-aining  can  assume  resrH)nsibility  of 
,  big  accounts  and  sell  the  small  ones 
we  can  offer  steady  employment  on  a 
good  living  salary  basis,  paid  insur- 
'  ance  and  liberal  retirement  plan,  plus 
I  other  fringe  benefits.  Reply  stating 
I  all  qualifications  to  Box  1842,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 
ACCOUNT 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THKRF/S  a  career  opi>o»*tunity  on 
the  stafT  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  lar- 
>rest  newspai)ers  7  day  oiienition — 
for  a  retail  advertisinir  salesman  who 
can  sell  and  service  department 
stores, 

NATURALLY,  bi^  city  exi>erience 
is  preferred,  but  a  fully  qiinllfu'd  top 
rtiirht  salesman  or  retail  advertisinsr 
manaprer  on  a  medium  size  pai>er  will 
be  considered.  Lil)erHl  employee  bene¬ 
fits. 

SELL  yourself  by  mail.  Include  com¬ 
plete  blojrraTihical  data,  newspaiwr  ex- 
lierience  and  salary  requirements.  All 
replies  will  be  hold  in  confidence.  Box 
2000,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


TO  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
BEST  YOUNG  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 

See  Display  Advertisement 
on  Page  70. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


LONG  AND  WELL  established  7  day 
ncwspaiier,  75  to  100,000  circulation 
bracket  in  Chart  area  9  needs  aggres¬ 
sive  local  advertising  salesman,  pre¬ 
ferably  under  46  years  of  age  and 
promotlonally  minded.  Attractive 
starting  salary  with  opportunity  for 
advancement  with  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Give  complete  inform.ation  about 
self  and  experience  in  reply.  All 
corresiwndence  confidential.  Box  2005, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDIANA 

pa|)er  wants  alert  young  advertising 
salesman,  22  to  38  year^  of  a^c. 
Excellent  future,  ideal  workinjr  condi¬ 
tions,  many  benefits.  Some  practical 
exiierience  or  J-School  graduate  de¬ 
sired.  Fine  community  of  22,000.  Write 
or  phone  collect  to  manasrer,  Pharos- 
Tribune  and  Press,  Logansqiort,  Ind. 


Editorial 


MORNING  NEWSPAPER  located  in 
city  of  350,000,  middlewest.  looking 
for  lop-notch  copyreader.  PositioD 
pays  very  good  salary.  Group  insur^' 
ance.  hospitalization,  paid  for  plus 
other  benefits.  Applicants  must  fur¬ 
nish  good  references  and  have  no  less 
than  3  years  experience.  Write  Box 
1857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daily 
Chart  Area  12.  Box  1712,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

COPY  DESK  editor  with  at  least  year's 
e.\i>erience.  Give  background  and  salary 
ex|)ected.  Missoulian,  Missoula.  Mont. 

EDITOR  for  northern  daily  10,000  cir¬ 
culation.  capable  directing  stutf  of  six, 
and  of  g<HNi  writing,  including  edi¬ 
torials,  for  growing,  aggressive  paper 
with  independent  Republican  policy. 
Man  we  are  looking  lor  is  that  rare 
individual  who  is  not  only  capable 
taking  entire  charge  news  side  and 
producing  lively  i>ai)er  in  one  of  the 
finest  plants  of  its  size  in  the  country, 
but  aKx»  must  be  a  good  manager  and 
have  reasonable  resiiect  for  c<ist$$|. 
Must  not  be  afraid  of  hard  work  for 
reasonable  salary  and  chance  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  profits.  Only  city  in  hub 
city  of  ai*ea  which  has  been  termed 
•‘America’s  last  frontier”  with  indica¬ 
tions  of  phenomenal  grow'th  during 
next  decade,  so  man  selected  must  show 
he  iK)ssesse.s  capability  growing  with 
patier  as  circulation  increases  to  50,000 
clas’s.  Box  1830.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTELLIGENT  YOUNG  LADY 

as  assistant  to  extremely  able  women’s 
l)aire  e<iitor.  ('hart  Area  1.  Box  1816, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  cnthu.siR..im  and 
some  camera  experience  for  small 
daily  in  attractive  Southwestern  Ohio 
city  of  14,000.  This  is  a  chance  to 
grow  with  a  respected  group  opera¬ 
tion.  Staff  of  five.  Seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars  to  start.  R.  S.  Rochester,  Editor, 
Record-Herald,  Washington  Coart 

House,  Ohio.  _ 

REPORTER  for  fast  growing  weekly 
in  expanding  college  town.  Must  b« 
qualifi^  to  become  B.s.sociate  editor 
after  short  training  period.  Unusual 
benefits.  Will  consider  beginner.  Give 
references  and  salary  expected.  Vestal 
News,  Vestal,  New  York. 

DESK  MA.\  WANTED— Experienced 
copy  reader  or  editor  wanted  to  read 
local  copy,  write  heads,  plan  and 
makeup  pages  and  act  as  general  as¬ 
sistant  to  city  editor  on  medium  sized 
progressive  Southern  California  daily. 
Night  hours.  Salary  ojien.  Side  bene¬ 
fits  include  bonus  and  iiension  systems, 
sick  leaves,  paid  vacations.  Five  day, 
40  hour  work  week.  Write  or  phone 
Garland  Griffin,  Managing  Editor, 
Riverside  (California)  Press-Enterprise. 
EDITOR-MANAGERS  for  branch  pub¬ 
lic  relations  offices  situated  adjacent 
to  upstate  New  York  and  midwest  uni¬ 
versity  campuses.  Send  full  resume. 
Address  Box  1925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR  between  ages  30  and  early 
60's  with  daily  desk  work  experience. 
$90  for  five  and  one  half  days.  Mon¬ 
trose,  Colorado,  Daily  Press. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


MATURK  EDITOR,  reporter.  Mid-  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  general  report- 

west  8  leading  community  publications  ^r,  some  sports  exi>erience  in  one  of 

ne^  proven  newsman  with  the  ability  friendliest  cities  of  Louisiana,  near 
and  drive  to  move  ahead  both  in  Gulf.  Multi-million  dollar  Navy  jet 
salary  and  responsibility~-unique  op-  training  base  now  under  construction, 
portunity  in  permanent  position  of  pay.  Send  background,  and 

authority  with  highly  respected  pub-  ,  salary  expected.  M.  A.  Wolcott,  The 
lications  printing  more  than  100  pagCT  |  Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 

weekly.  Starting  salary  $125.  Merit  i - — 

ability  increases  should  reach  $140  in  i  REPORTER  for  small  afternoon  daily, 
three  months,  $170  within  year.  Firm  |  Tipton  Daily  Tribune,  Tipton,  Indiana, 
financially  stable,  rapidly  growing  pub-  |  R.  D.  Maney,  Manager, 
lications  staffed  by  young  men  with  1  , 

imagination,  know-how.  Write  Box  i  SEMI- WEEKLY  PAPER,  one  of 

1932,  Editor  &  Publisher.  !  largest  in  U.  S.,  needs  energetic. 


HELP  WANTED 


Research — Analvsis 


NEWSPAPER 
RESEARCH  MANAGER 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  for 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
for  communications-minded  eastern 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  to  e^t 
award  winning  company  magazine  and 
community  news  page,  and  handle 
employee  and  community  relations  as¬ 
signments.  Prefer  man  under  30,  with 
college  degree  and  three  to  five  years 
newspaiier  and/or  magazine  experience. 


alert  and  t^hnically  qualified  assistant  qualified  to  contribute  immediately  to 
to  head  his  own  small  but  effective  program  of  present  4-man  staff.  Send 
department.  Will  suiiervise  all  adver-  complete  resume,  with  salary  desired. 


I  K.  I  .  Maney,  M.inager. - department.  Will  suiiervise  all  adyer-  complete  resume,  with  salary  de 

(  SEMI-WEEKLY  PAPER,  one  of  tising  statistics,  reiiorts  and  market-  pox  1939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  largest  in  U.  S.,  needs  energetic,  information  service  for  one  of  the  I 

I  young  reporter  with  1-2  years  news-  nation  s  great  metropolitan  new^ 

I -  - : -  /-> - 1 — —  -  paiiers.  Management  is  sympathetic 


REPORTER,  experienced,  male  or  paper  experience.  Organization,  com-  I  paiiers.  Management  is  sympathetic 
female,  permanent  employment.  Must  munpy  expanding.  Chart  Area  2.  to  and  cooiierative  with  research  goals 
h^Bve  car.  Write  or  call  for  interview;  2001.  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  a"*!  views  this  department  as  essen- 

The  I.eader,  Mr  ildwood.  New  Jersey.  - — — - -  |  tial  to  sales  progress.  Media  exiieri- 

¥?ir priT? TicR  fitvinii  aftAG  SOCIETY  EDITOR  wanted  to  take 


INSTRUCTION 

Classified  Advertising 


REPORTER,  sports  editor,  small  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Camera  experience  helpful. 
Prefer  single  man.  Bryan,  Ohio, 
Times. 


M’ANTED  —  Progressive  Indiana  eve-  -SPORTS  EDITOR,  must  also  coyer 
ntng  daily  seeks  newsman  for  dual  j  general  beat.  Small  daily  morning 
role  involving  area  editor  to  supervise  '  tabloid.  Northern  M'yoming  Dtiily 
correspondents  and  area  news,  and  News,  Worland,  Wyoming. _ _ 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  wanted  to  take  ence  imiiortant.  Age,  sex,  and  pre¬ 
full  charge  of  society  page.  Some  ex-  views  condition  of  subordination  no  MORE  SALES-POWER 
Iierience  necessary.  Daily  News,  Fari-  barrier.  Must  lie  strong  in  under-  tX)R  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 
h.ault,  Minnesota. _ _ standing  that  research  can  and  should 

.gPORTS  EDITOR,  must  also  cover  creative.  ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  at 


lie  creative.  ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 

up  more  contracts  ..  .  .  New  pr^ 
TELL  US  about  it.  We'll  start  talk-  and  happiness  in  their  work  —  these 
ing  at  a  $7,000  base,  jilus  incentives,  are  benefits  cnrollees  from  over  200 
benefits,  retirement  plan  and  3  weeks  daily  paiiers  report  they've  gained 
paid  vacation.  G-iod  city  to  live  in.  from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 


supervisor  of  certain  distribution  re-  toP  REPORTER  S  POSITION  oiien  ,v,id  v-ication  G-Mid  city  to  'live  in  !  from  the  'irowkrd”' P 
sponsibilities  in  same  area.  Excellent  |  foGt-crrowinir  midwest  dailv  Salarv  ;  I!-*  **  '■‘ration,  v,  .oa  cny  i  ii  e  in.  irom  tne  llowaru  f 
working  conditions.  Box  1900,  Editor  and  futuT  aftr^tive!  Contact  Classified  Advertising. 

&  Publisher.  I  Rrpss.  M.mkato.  Minnesota.  l‘‘®st  foi  confidence.  YOU  get  individuali 


&  t  ublisher. _ Press.  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

FREE  WANTED —Bureau  chief  to  record 

MONTHLY  .lOB  M.ARKET  letter,  with  story  villages  progress  from  country- 
list  of  available  jobs  and  nationwide  town  to  huge  industrial  center.  Some 


employment  conditions. 


McKee  experience.  Office  12  miles  from  desk 


BOX  2027,  hklitor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  count. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 


Birch  ' Personnel,  .59  E.  Madison.  Chi-  I  of  growing  11.000  evening  daily  in  rromoiion  ruouc  neiaiiuns 

-  I  ^a-t^Area^rt^^.^^  Imn,«liate ^o,.ning.  'Tdl^r mi^ninr ‘^d 

- -  —  —  for  pro8fres8iv€  Idaho  mining;  and 

TWO  EDITORIAL  POSITIONS  -  wanted:  General  reporter,  some  smelting  company.  Must  be  experi- 

rNDCM  Cl/ICDC  camera  exiierience.  Small  daily  in  enced  in  all  phases  of  house  organ. 

WrclN  rwK  oK-IbKo  '  growing  industrial  community,  center  $6,000 — $7,200.  linitial  interview  in 

of  North  Dakota.  Gixxl  hunting,  fish-  San  Francisco.  Send  samples  of  work 

Editorial  positions  opening  in  Sep-  ing.  Consider  "retread”  if  not  over  and  resume  to  Box  1801,  Editor  & 

tember  on  national  skiing  publication.  .nS.  .able,  sober  and  healthy.  Write,  Publisher. 


1. — Want  aggressive  young  man  BO¬ 
SS  years  starting  September  for  year 
around  position  as  Regional  Editor  of 


giving  qualifications.  W.  C.  Tostevin, 
Mandan  Daily  Pioneer,  Mandan,  N.  D. 


A  GROUP  of  17  Northern  California 
weekly  newspaiiers  subscrilied  to  by 


nationally  di.stributed  skiing  publics-  WOMAN  WANTED  for  number  two  60.000  union  memliers  seek  services  of 
tion.  Thorough  knowledge  of  skiing  in  large  womens  department  of  able.  exiierienced  young  man  or 

essential.  Must  have  news  writing  i  fttst  growing  southern  daily.  Must  lie  j  woman  to  head  jiromotion  department, 
ability  and  newspaper  production  ex-  |  enthusiastic.  _  flexible,  versatile  wilh  I  Must  know  layout,  direct  mail,  moder- 
perience.  Will  head  own  department  !  executive  ability,  good  salary,  opixii-  !  ate  grasp  of  statistics,  all  in  order 
where  initiative,  imagination  and  hard  I  tunity  for  bright  person.  Write  full  to  as-sist  present  circulation,  advertis- 
work  are  needed.  Help  put  out  winter-  '  resume.  Box  2025,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j  ing  and  commercial  printing  depart- 
sports  trade  magazine  in  summer  I  -.-.tv-/-  x-  3  i  v  ments.  Good  future  for  talented,  dedi¬ 
months.  $5000-$6000  starting  annual  ^t’W  York  suburh.-in  rated  iierson.  Write  Langdon  W.  Post, 

salaiy.  2.— Also  need  young  lady  un-  |  "imerert^''  Olympic  Press,  5823  Occidental  Street, 


der  35  years  with  some  production  ,  .  ...  ,  j 

experience  to  write  and  rewrite  ski  "Pfrahip  Popul.ation  here  will  d 
stories  newsi)aper  style  at  top  speed.  'V,  plant  under 


eventual  man¬ 
ure  will  double 


Start  $350  per  month.  Ideal  working 
conditions  in  new  publishing  building 
and  opportunitie®  for  growth  with 


sideration.  We  have  opimrtunity  for  utility  company  in  Chart 

young  man  willing  to  work  and  grow  Area  6.  Must  1«  exiierienced  in  writ- 
with  us.  Editing  is  principal  job  for  '"8'-  e'>l>y  reading,  layouts.  Send  sam- 


ana  opportunitie  jur  growtn  wiin  present  with  chance  to  observe  I*'*'®  w'ork  and  resume,  mentioning 

young  company.  Write  qualifications  ,  '."f  presenr  vyin  cnance  to  onscrie  |  *  ,  jpGiro.1  to  Hov  9(196  E/i;tnr  * 

and  exnerience  to  Skiing  Publishing  '  •I'’*’  Printing  department  and  general  salary  aesi red,  to  Kox  2026.  Editor  & 


and  experience  to  Skiing  Publishing  !  Printing  depart^ment  and  general 

Company,  P.O.  Box  7858,  Denver  15,  '  tyiauagement.  Box  ..033.  Editor  &  Piih- 


M  .  IS  WO  ..st.u.......  total  fee.  $66.  For  more  sales- 

EDITOR,  new  employee  publication  l>ower.  increas^  copywriting  ability, 
for  progressive  Idaho  mining  and  and  greater  jo^happines.s^,  mail  your 
smelting  company.  Must  be  expert-  application  with  initial  $15  payment 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street. 

Miami  47,  Florida 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotyiie,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ Administrative _ 

PUBLISHER  AND  NEWSPAPER  Ex¬ 
ecutive  cf  20  years  experience.  Duties 


Oakland. 

ED1TOR-E31  PIXl’^EE  PUBLICATION 


M'ANTED  for  immediate  employment, 
experienced  reporter  able  to  fill  in  on  f'DIIATIX/C  DCXCM/  cniT|CND 
city  desk  and  wire,  .\bility  to  use  bUUK.  bUI  I  UK 

camera  desirable.  Good  opportunity 

with  dailv  in  industrial  community  of  to  000  TO  t  I  9  000 

16.000.  Furnish  qualifications,  refer-,  Hf.UUU  I CV  JIZ.UUU 

ences.  salarv  requirements  to  Don  '  ,  .  .  ,  , 

Beattie.  Editor,  Ashland.  Ohio,  Times-  '■f  iding  magazine  seeks  young  biok- 
Cazette  I  '“I't  "Oman  to  produce  impular  il- 

* _ 1  lii-lratetl  books  on  Natural  History. 

WE  HAVE  opening  for  general  re-  VVorld  Geography  and  the  story  of 
porter.  This  is  exciting  area  with  $1  ,  have  imagination,  popular 

billion  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  "juch  in  writing,  good  picture  sense. 
Power  projects  uTider  construction.  Must  be  able  tc  conceive  and  orffani7e 
$150  million  new  Reynolds  Metals.  Co.  the  book:  select,  edit,  condense,  rc- 
and  General  Motors  plants.  We  are  "••ite  text,  researching  and  "rtfin" 
only  30  miles  from  Adirondacks,  60  !  up"'  material  as  needed,  select  pictures 
from  Ottawa,  Can.ada,  on  beautiful  and  layout  pages,  follow  through  final 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Company  paid  \  i‘io<luclion  staires. 


MIDNVESTERN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  beinir  terminated  that  of  jreneral  roan* 
orKanir.ation  needs  youn^  rei>orter  ai^r-publisher  of  sus|)ended  daily  nf 
with  knowlcdire  of  manufacturing;  15,U00  circulation  with  average  month* 
machinery  or  consliTiction  materinU  |y  irnis*s  of  $60,000.  Background  in* 
for  account  executive  job.  Must  be  eludes  Pulitzer  Prize.  Nationally  knoun 
fast,  Jiccurate  writer  with  editorial  in  professional  journalistic  nctiviiie*. 
viewpoint.  Prefer  under  30  with  col-  Stn)n«  on  community  leadership,  fcx* 
lejre  background,  some  mairazine  ex-  |»erience  in  Chart  Areas  .3,  4  and  6. 
IKjrience.  Box  2013,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  2034.  fMitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  A^D  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


hospitalization,  life  insurance,  pension 
and  retirement  plan,  profit  sharinj;. 


Opi>ortunity  for  advancement  within 
larire,  lon^r-established  orpanization. 


We  nre  member  of  24  newspaper  Subm'it  confidenti.ir  resxime  giving  fuli 
group  with  great  opportunities  for  am-  particulars  on  education,  positions 
bitious  yount?  man  willinp  to  work,  l-i.i 


bilious  younp  man  willing  to  work. 
Write  pivinp  all  pertinent  details  to 
John  M.  Scott,  Manapinp  Editor,  Op- 
denfdmrp  .Tournal,  Opdensburp,  N.  Y. 

COPY  READER—  Are  you  qualified  to 
step  to  plus-100.000  circulation  daily 
in  upstate  New  York?  Will  pay  pood 
salary  for  fast  capable,  dependable 
man  seekinp  advancement  in  larpe  or¬ 
ganization.  Give  backproiind  and 
present  salary.  Box  2020,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


held,  writinp  and  travel. 

2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 


EDITOR,  Southeastern  Michigan  daily.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  composing 
Permanent  opportunity  for  responsible,  room  processes  including  teletype.  Good 
nnribitious,  newsman  who  wants  to  managerial  ability.  Population  50,000, 


build  a  career  in  a  growing  com-  non-union.  Chart  Area  2  daily,  Box 
munity  of  40,000.  Box  2004,  Editor  1931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

&  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  18,  1957 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


advertising  or 
general  manager 

wants  profit  participating  job 
in  any  opportune  fleld.  Strong 
record  of  linage  gains,  class 
and  display,  on  small  dailies. 
Box  1906.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

newspaper  executive  in  early 
40'i  with  over  20  years’  experience 
til  phases,  impressive  background  of 
responsibility  in  business  and  produc¬ 
tion  departments  both  metropolitan 
ind  non-metroix)litnn  newspapers 
wants  position  as  general  m.mager  10- 
W.OOO-circulation  newspaper.  Thirteen 
years  with  two  employers,  seek  change 
for  greater  opiKirtunity.  College  gradu¬ 
ate  with  record  of  civic  leadership. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  4,  6,  9,  but  will 
consider  any  section.  Box  2015,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


INCREASE  YOUR  CIRCULATION 
A-1  manager  daily  or  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  circulation  and 
promotion.  Proved  proilucer.  Neat  ap- 
petrsncp.  Best  reference.  Box  1922, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCEP  CIRCULATOR 
tvailable  due  to  climatical  conditions. 
Sound  knowledge  of  circulation,  A.B.C. 
procedure ;  cost  conscious,  yiromotion 
minded,  strong  on  home  delivery. 
Married,  36  years  of  age,  20  years 
experience  on  papers  ranging  from 
50.000  country  paiier  to  competitive 
over-100.000  met.  Presently  country 
manager  on  over  60.000  paper  with 
record  of  1900  average  gain  this  audit. 
Write  Box  2030.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  CIRCULATIO.N'  MAN  desires 
change.  8  years  on  large  Southwest 
daily.  Exiierience  in  every  department 
both  country  and  city.  Promotion 
mindesl.  Knows  how  to  handle  men. 
3  price  increases  under  belt.  Can 
build  good  solid  business  in  keeping 
with  any  budget.  College  trained  and 
a  hard  worker.  Box  2014,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Can  prove 
top  calibre  by  past  records.  Available 
now.  Box  1904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS.  See  our  a< 
under  newspaper  services.  P.O.  Boj 
Austin  62,  Texas. 


AM  SALESMAN,  W.ANT  MONEY 

Eight  years’  experience.  Strong  on 
copy,  layout.  Personable,  fast,  accurate, 
Poducer.  A-1  references.  Box 
1933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 
AND 

national  ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS 

^PACE  salesman  S  years  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  3  years  display  adver- 
*‘’'ng  2  years  national  advertising  age 
33,  family  man,  college  desire  position 
In  newspaper  representative  sales  or 
yjt'otial  advertising  sales.  Write  Box 
1909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

available  IM5IEDIATELY 

Aggiessive  space  salesman — 28,  degree 
In  advertising.  Strong  on  sales,  good 
“Pd  layout.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1926,  Editorjfe  publisher; _ 

display,  agency,  or  PROMOTION 
4  y«ps  dailies.  1  year  good  Agency, 
•^nd  background  in  Television  and 
Motion  Picture  Production.  Age  29. 

A-1  references,  clean  sales, 
no  high  pressure,  desires  to  locate  In 
Texas.  Write  Box  1927,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Duplay  ad  manager.  Top  layout. 
Idea  man.  Daily,  weekly,  agency  ex- 
Pgnenee.  Marri^.  31,  car.  Prefer 

SlbilsW  * 

EMPLOYED  - 3  years  experience 
jn  (jassified  and  Display.  Age  26. 
o  EcefdT  Chart  Area  12  or  6. 

Pox  2017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WA.NTED 

Display  Advertising 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  I  enn  offer  you 
experience,  sound  mature  judgment, 
intelligence,  leadership  and  ambition. 
Can  you  offer  me  a  challenging  i)Osi- 
tion :  opportunity  for  personal  growth. 
ade<iuate  comiiensation  and  an  en¬ 
vironment  suitable  for  raising  my 
family?  Am  35,  experienced  ad  man¬ 
ager.  presently  top  man  on  staff  of 
award  winning  small  daily.  Stymied, 
must  make  change.  Interested Box 
2003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"TOP  NOTCH  SALESMAN" 
OBJECTIVE  FLORIDA! 

Want  to  do  a  job — not  fill  a  position. 
Creative,  productive,  display  or  classi¬ 
fied  salesman  or  manaKer.  10  years  of 
unsurpassed  layouts,  copy,  training:. 
manaKinjfr  in  real  competitive  markets. 
Finest  hack(?round  and  record.  1  don’t 
want  a  Florida  vacation-  I  want  to 
w'ork  there  instead.  No  newspaiier  too 
lar(te  or  too  small.  Detailed  rc.^Time  on 
request.  Box  2031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

PICTURE  EDITOR.  National  maga- 
line  experience.  Know  photography. 
B.A.  Box  1327,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY.  130  West 
42  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  WI  7-6745. 

NOTHING  TO  OFFER  but  Ulent, 
youth,  experience,  education,  ambition, 
sobriety.  J-Grad.  married.  30.  Morn¬ 
ing,  evening  daily,  college  publications 
experience.  Seek  newspaper,  public 
relations  or  personnel  work  with  future, 
integrity.  Not  less  than  between  $6,000- 
$7,000.  Chart  Area  6,  Michigan,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana  preferred.  Box  1721, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

AWARD  WINNING  Negro  Reporter, 
98.  family,  seeks  reporting  job  in  or 
near  New  York  City.  Six  years  ex¬ 
perience.  College  grad.  Personable.  In¬ 
dustrious.  Box  1832,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESK  OU  REPORTER— 12  years  top 
experience.  Single,  32,  sober,  J-jfrad. 
Chart  Areas  12,  4,  Box  1846,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS-EDITOR  :  General  Assijrnment 
— Serious  illness  in  family  necessitates 
immediate  move  to  Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy  area  or  60  miles  radius.  Present 
sports  editor  of  12,000  pm  daily. 
Nine  years  experience,  sports,^  police, 
city  hall,  court,  feature  assignment 
and  general  assignment;  qualifitHi 
photographer,  Fairchild  operator.  Pre¬ 
fer  sports  but  will  accept  any  reason¬ 
able  offer.  35  years  old,  married, 
steady.  Clips  and  references  furnished. 
Available  for  immediate  interview. 
Box  1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  available  firat  week 
of  June.  Sober,  family  man,  six  years 
experience.  Has  handled  AP  wire  on 
daily  in  city  of  21,000.  Must  have 
$100  a  week.  Ready  to  move  furniture 
and  family  to  permanent  living  quar¬ 
ters  in  chart  areas  1,  2  or  6.  Box 
1835,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  General  Assignment,  (no 
sports),  2  years  daily  experience.  27. 
single,  veteran  (U.S.M.C.)  Seeks  spot 
in  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Now  in 
N.Y.C.,  but  will  relocate  if  necessary. 
Box  1855,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  —  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  large  daily,  several 
copyreaders,  good  sports  editor,  several 
J.  school  graduates,  experienced  wom¬ 
en’s  editor.  Bill  McKee.  Birch  Person¬ 
nel.  59  E.  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

EDITOR,  house  organ  or  slick  com¬ 
pany  magazine  with  accent  on  pic¬ 
tures.  Layout,  writing,  production, 
typography,  photography:  7  years 
magazine  experience.  College  degree. 
Married.  Box  1918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

6  YEARS  a  general  assigrnment  re- 
j  porter.  Seek  spot  on  paper  having 
I  home-edited  Sunday  magaxine  or  state 
I  capital  location.  Box  1916,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  I  Sharp  British  newsman  24 
wants  period  in  US.  Owing  to  cur¬ 
rency  restriction  only  YOU  MR.  EDI¬ 
TOR  can  help  by  offering  work.  Ex¬ 
perience,  education  above  average.  Box 
1920.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RESPONSIBLE  EDITORIAL  WRITER 
wants  spot  on  reader-conscious  paper, 
medium  community.  Chart  Areas  1. 
2  or  6.  Nine  years’  daily  experience. 
One-man  page  four  years.  _  Will  double 
newsside  if  needed.  Married,  35,  son, 
good  references.  Permanence  sought. 
Box  1923,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  MANAGING 
EDITOR 

on  non-metropolitan  _  paper  (20,000 
class).  Desires  editorial  job  on  larger 
paper  (under  100,000  circulation). 
Wire,  sports,  city  desk  experience. 
Married.  Age  35.  6  years  with  present 
employer.  2  week  notice  required.  API 
seminar  member.  Local  emphasis  on 
present  paper.  Write  Box  1921,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  desires  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  independent  daily.  Marine 
SSgt.  due  for  discharge  August  4. 
BS  and  Navy  J-School  grad.  Know 
camera.  Newspaper  experience  confined 
to  Marine  Corps  weekly  but  anxious 
to  get  career  rolling.  Box  1941,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

NEED  GOOD  MAN?  Responsible  re¬ 
porter,  photographer,  6,000  afternoon 
circulation,  wants  greater  challenge. 
F'lirmer  managing  editor  county  weekly. 
Thorough  knowledge  printing.  Family 
man.  Box  1937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AFRICA,  MIDDLE-EAST,  EUROPE. 
Veteran  foreign  correspondent  will  ac¬ 
cept  free  lance  assignments.  ATTICUS, 

Box  2006.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AVIATION  WRITlNfi  job  wanted  by 
reporter-iihotographer-fenturc  writer 
with  5  years'  exi>ericnce  on  daily.  Vet. 
29,  family,  BSJ,  Box  2016,  F.ditor  &  i 

Publisher. _ _  j 

iSrfruS'fRlAL  WRITER,  newspaper  \ 
editor-photographer  (journalism  grad  j 
five  years  exiterience)  wants  job  as  i 
oil,  industrial  or  farm  editor  with 
l>aiier  or  magazine.  H.ave  camera —  I 
will  travel.  B*>x  2007,  Erlitor  &  Pub-  | 

lis'her. _ 

EDITORIAL  AND  FEATURE 
Award  winning  editor  available  June 
1.  Unusual  knowU-dge  national  and 
foreign  affairs.  Dramatic  interpreter 
current  trends.  Box  2018,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

JUr^  1  SEPTEMBER  14,  college  ' 
junior  wants  general  reporting  small 
or  medium  d.'iily.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6. 
Was  copy  bi  y  at  NBC.  Past  year  full 
time  copy  boy  for  wire  service  _  at 
U.N.  College  paper  and  radio  station. 
Goo<i  references.  Box  2021,  Etlitor  & 

Publisher.  _ _ 

MAKE  ’EM  LAUGH.  Make  ’em  cry. 
Make  ’em  read  it  and  talk  about  it. 
That  builds  circul.ation.  Top  feature 
writer.  Special  training.  Seven  years 
experience.  J-Grad,  32,  married,  auto, 
camera.  Experience  ranges  frorn  oil¬ 
fields  of  Southwest  to  specializerl 
farming  of  Northwest.  Love  ’em  both. 
I'll  produce  good  copy,  good  pictures. 
Want  proof?  Box  2009,  Erlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NORTHERN  EDITORS  ATTEN’nON 
NEWS.  WIRE.  CITY  EDITOR.  Age 
33,  married,  one  child.  Non-drinker. 
B.S.  and  M.A.  degrees.  Experienced 
on  weeklies  and  daily  putting  out 
two  p.m.  editions  a  day.  Prefer  chart 
areas  1  and  2.  Will  send  further  in¬ 
formation  and  sample  front  pages 
(showing  make-up,  story  and  picture 
selection)  proving  I’m  worth  $110  a 
week.  Now  located  in  South,  want  to 
return  to  homeland.  Box  2008,  Etiitor 
f-  P((blisher. 

SEND  THIS  BOY  through  college". 
Impoverished  but  able.  College  editor. 
Desires  newspaper  work  for  summer, 
available  June  1st  through  Labor  D.ay. 
No  tux.  will  travel  (anywhere).  Box 
2028,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  CARTOONIST,  Also  editing, 
.reporting,  features.  Married,  31,  car. 
'$120.  Box  2011,  E/ditor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


RAT  wants  off  sinking  ship.  Single, 
21,  nosy.  Brains,  energy,  references, 
clips.  Want  experience  good  small 
daily.  Box  2010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD  WORKER,  25,  m.arried,  veteran, 
some  experience  with  newspaper  and 
magazine,  seeks  st.able  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  with  newspaiier  in  New  York  or 
within  commuting  distance.  Will  start 
at  bottom  provided  can  pave  my  way 
up.  Local  reporting  and  foreign  news 
rewrite  or  editing  preferred.  Write 
Box  2038,  Editor  &  Publi.shcr. 


REPORTER,  June  J-Grad.  Top  by-liner 
Tri-weekly  college  newspaper.  News 
Workshop  selectee.  Tradition.  Single. 
Box  2036,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  VET.  24.  College  Editor 
(BBA  Advertising),  2  years  Army 
PIO,  wants  job  with  small  daily  or 
weekly  in  metropolitan  New  York- 
Long  Island  aiea.  Handle  anything, 
begin  June  or  July.  Box  2040,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Instructors 


PHOTOJOURNALISM  teacher.  M.Sc., 
B.  A.  Picture  magazine  experience. 
Know  photography,  layout,  writing. 
Box  1919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRINTER  AD-MAN  seeks  situation — 
in  the  East.  Box  1848,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Photography 


I  Neeid  a  Photographer? 

I  The  National  Press  Photographers  As- 
I  soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv- 
I  ice  to  its  members  and  tt)  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Stili-TV  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  Clarke 

1524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


YOUNG  MAN.  age  20,  desires  iierm.a- 
nent  position  as  a  photographer  on  a 
newsi)ai)er.  Experienced.  Prefer  New 
York  State  or  mid-west.  Contact  David 
Herman,  3.73  So.  3  Street,  Brooklyn 
11,  New  York. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


EXPERIENCED  editorial  worker 
(woman)  available  for  position  on 
trade  journal,  magazine  or  public  re¬ 
lations.  Good  feature,  news,  promo¬ 
tional  and  editorial  writer.  Some 
make-up  experience.  Capable  of  asais^ 
ing  busy  executive  on  speeches,  radio 
and  TV  scripts.  Give  facts  on  job. 
Box  1824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNDER  30— Public  Relations  Dynamo 
for  tough  challenge.  Nine  years  ex¬ 
perience  top  national  accounts  Con¬ 
sumer-Industrial.  Will  leave  New  York 
City.  Box  1843.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEN  YEARS  rounded  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  one  bureau  managership,  with 
press  association  in  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nes-see.  Atlanta.  Miami  anil  Washing¬ 
ton.  Currently  holding  highly  reai>on- 
sible  news  desk  job  in  latter  office. 
Would  like  to  enter  public  relations 
field,  preferably  where  Washington 
contacts  re((Uired.  $9,300  minimum. 
Box  2035,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SUCCESSFUL  young  (35)  newspaper 
commercial  printing  salesman  must 
move  to  San  Francisco  bay  area,  and 
wants  to  become  associated  (work  for) 
with  a  progressive  newspaper  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department.  Reason 
for  move:  Wife  to  spend  next  two 
years  completing  her  Lit.  Ph.D.  Will 
make  self  available  for  work  at  end 
of  August.  1967.  For  references  and 
background  please  write  Box  18SS, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


By  Hol>crl  1.  Brown 

New  Ori.eans,  La. 

A  .^SESSION  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  here  this  week 
was  given  an  interesting  pot¬ 
pourri  about  television  and  the 
things  it  doesn’t  do. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  the 
promotion  men  spent  a’l  their 
time  tearing  down  television  as 
a  medium.  The  word  did  crop 
up  occasionally  but  most  of  the 
time  they  were  too  busy  investi¬ 
gating  the  positive  side. 

Robert  J.  McBride,  director 
of  research  for  the  Detroit 
F ree  Presa,  put  all  the  TV  in¬ 
formation  together.  .\s  deliv¬ 
ered  before  a  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  session  at  NNP.A  it 
makes  interesting  reading 
*  ♦  * 

“An  increasing  number  of 
advertising  people  recognize 
that  while  TV  is  a  wonderful 
entertainment  medium  it  is  not 
as  great  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um,’’  Mr.  McBride  opened. 
“People  watch  television  because 
of  the  entertainment — commer¬ 
cials  actually  are  intruders.  A 
survey  by  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  shows  that  CA'r  of 
housewives  w'ould  piefer  TV 
without  commercials. 

“.\t  the  same  time,  advertis¬ 
ing  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
newspaper.  Readers  buy  the 
paper  for  the  ads  as  much  as 
for  the  editorial  matter.  Both 
men  and  women  readers  plan 


TV  sets  in  use,  less  than  half 
(only  5.2 (f  of  the  total  sample) 
were  able  to  identify  the 
sponsor. 

Another  phone  survey, 
made  over  a  period  of  three 
and  a  half  weeks  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Con  rant,  Hartford  Time^i, 
A'cic  Britain  Herald  and  the 
Manchetiter  Herald,  checked  the 
viewing  audience  of  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  new  program  and  dis¬ 
covered  that:  64 of  the  homes 
were  missed  by  TV;  50  out  of 
252  couldn’t  identify  the  pro¬ 
gram  they  w’ere  watching;  197 
of  252  couldn’t  identify  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  program;  only 
were  tuned  in  to  the  program 
being  checked;  of  this  7%  less 
than  ‘Zo'f  could  identify  the 
sponsor. 

Mr.  McBride  said  “common 
sense  tells  us  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  number  of 
homes  with  sets  in  use  during 
daytime  hours  and  the  number 
of  homes  with  housewives  de¬ 
voting  undivided  attention  to 
TV. 

“The  longtime  broadcast  audi¬ 
ence  measurer,  C.  E.  Hooper, 
conducted  a  listener  survey  in 
February  and  March  of  1956 
(high  listenership  months)  mak¬ 
ing,  2.'>,866  telephone  interviews. 
He  found: 

“1.  In  46..3'f  of  the  homes 
with  sets  in  use.  the  housewife 
was  not  even  in  the  same  room 
as  the  TV  set. 


"I  liked  the  old  picture  they  used  with  your  column  for  15  years. 
You  had  hair!" 


are  turned  on,  an  average  of 
19%  are  not  watched. 

“4.  An  NBC  study  of  listener- 
ship  to  the  ‘Today’  TV  program 
shows  that  29-25%  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  w’atched,  although 
the  TV  set  is  on  and  would 
count  as  a  set-in-use. 

“What  about  commercials? 

“A  prominent  research  organi¬ 
zation,  which  itself  measures 
TV  audiences,  says  this:  ‘Only 
41%  of  the  audience  sees  the 
average  commercial  on  a  TV 
network  show,  instead  of  the 
practically  100%  quoted  hy 
some  advertising  salesmen. 

“Thus,  59%  of  the  viewing 
audience  —  59%  of  the  people 
watching  the  typical  network 


tossed  in  three  more  sets  of 
facts  to  show  newspaper 
strength  in  contrast  to  the  above 
weaknesses  of  TV. 

“1.  A  thorough  19-market 
study  conducted  in  Texas  by 
Belden  Associates  research  firm 
shows  that  today’s  actual  news¬ 
paper  reading  audience  is  ap¬ 
preciably  higher  (25%  to  50%) 
than  either  the  radio  or  TV 
audience. 

“2.  Sindlinger  &  Comi)any  re¬ 
ports  the  results  of  a  study  , 
ba.sed  on  7,000  interviews;  dur¬ 
ing  the  survey  week,  76%  of 
respondents  read  newspapers. 
58%  watched  TV,  56%  listened 
to  the  radio,  26%  read  maga¬ 
zines. 


their  shoirping  from  the  news-  “2.  In  15%  of  the  homes  with 
paper.  The  Northwestern  sur-  sets  in  u.se,  the  housewife  was 
vey  shows  that  i)2",  of  the  not  at  home, 
respondents  want  their  newspa-  “;5.  in  12.9'r  of  the  homes 
pers  with  advertising.  with  sets  in  u.se,  the  housewife 

“.And  it  stands  to  reason:  in  the  same  room,  but  en- 

The  advertiser  gets  the  best  re-  gaged  in  other  activities  (in¬ 
sults  when  his  me.^sage  is  wel-  eluding  knitting  and  i-eading 
corned  and  desired.  the  pajter). 

“Because  TV  viewers  are  ..4  25.8%  of  the 

basically  opposed  to  the  com-  homes  with  sets  in  u.se  was  the 
mercials,  they  don’t  really  get  housewife  giving  the  program 
the  message  in  most  cases.  In  her  undivided  attention.’’ 
fact,  more  than  8  out  of  19 
viewers  see  the  show,  but  miss 

the  sponsor’s  ‘sell.’  A  survey  Going  farther,  Mr.  McBride 

of  viewers  reveals  that  84%  of  gave  the  results  of  a  survey 
the  audience  could  not  identify  conducted  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
the  sponsor  of  the  program.  versity  based  on  nearly  8,000 

“1.  A  telephone  survey,  made  phone  calls  and  4,064  completed 
by  Western  Union  for  the  interviews: 

Miami  Herald,  of  11,051  calls  “1.  Only  one-half  of  hou.se- 
revealed  that  a  staggering  wives  who  watch  TV  at  night 
86..‘1%  of  the  homes  were  mis.sed  give  it  relatively  full  attention, 
completely  by  TV  during  the  “2.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
regular  hours  of  8  a.m.  to  19  women  listed  in  .surveys  as  TV 
p.m.  Either  the  sets  were  not  ‘viewers’  are  not  even  in  the 
in  use,  there  was  no  TV  set,  same  room  with  the  TV  set. 
or  there  was  no  one  at  home.  “3.  A  1954  Hooper  survey 
“2.  .And  of  the  13.7%  of  shows  that,  of  the  TV  sets  that 


TV  program  —  never  see  the  “3.  The  latest  Videotown 
commercial.  study  by  Cunningham  &  Walsh 

“And  the  entertainment  of  reveals  that  newspaper  reading 
the  big  TV  network  program  is  unaffected  by  television  view- 
generally  holds  audience  interest  ing  habits.  Radio  listening  and 
moi'e  than  does  a  local  pro-  magazine  reading  suffer,  but 
gram.’’  newspaper  reading  remains  high 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  McBride  as  TV  viewing  levels  off.” 
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Engineered 

for 

BIGGER 
DISPLAY  AD 
PROFITS 


Florida 

Sweet 

Juice  5  lbs. 


ORANGES 


No  side  magazines  were  needed  for  this  l)ig  mixed  dis¬ 
play  l)eeanse  the  Model  35  Rangemaster  Linotype  sets 
through  normal  36-  and  condensed  48-point  and  has 
unequalled  main  magazine  capacity. 


Today’s  increased  display  adv  ertising  should  give  you  bigger  profits,  but 
if  you’re  using  yesterday’s  composing  room  methods,  the  extra  linage 
mav  only  result  in  higher  costs! 

The  modem  method  of  setting  big  mixed  display  for  maximum  profits 
is  showai  bv  the  actual-size  sample  above.  It  was  ket/boarded  from  the 
main  magazines  of  the  new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 

Bv  keyboarding,  you  eliminate  costlv  hand  composition,  with  its 
manual  distribution,  “cutting  in”  and  underpinning  that  take  up  so 
many  expensive  job  hours. 

What’s  more,  you  set  big  sizes  . .  .  through  nonnal  36-  and  c  ondensed 
48-point!  Because  of  its  unmatched  main  magazine  capacity,  the  Model 
35  carries  complete  fonts  of  tvpe  so  big  and  so  black  that  no  other  main 
magazine  mixer  can  erjual  it. 

The  newly  engineered  Rangemaster  Linotype  will  be  a  big  profit- 
maker  in  vour  comixjsing  room.  Call  or  write  vour  Linotvpe  Agenev  for 
all  the  facts. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  In  Linutype  Cairdnnia  and  f'atedunia  Bidd 


ic  ’  icict;  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Home  is  where  The  News  is! 


In  San  Francisco,  center  of  the  nation’s  sixth 
largest  market,  six  out  of  every  ten  copies  of 
The  News  go  home  by  means  of  carrier-boy  service! 

Because  The  News  hits  people  where  they  live. 
News  customers  read,  respond,  and  buy.  For 
example,  during  January  and  February  of  this 
year  The  News  Home  Service  Department  re¬ 
ceived  13,178  letters  and  phone  calls  for  in¬ 
formation! 

Written  and  edited  for  the  family,  all  of  whom 
are  consumers,  The  News  is  proud  to  reveal  its 
home-delivered  circulation  in  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  reports.  The  figures  will  convince 


you.  If  you  want  your  products  to  go  to  the  heart 
of  San  Francisco— put  them  in  the  paper  that 
goes  home.  The  News! 

Remember  .  . .  Home  is  where  buying  decisions 
are  made . . .  and  in  San  Francisco,  Home  is  where 
The  News  is! 

The 

San  Frandsco  News 

San  Francisco’s  Leading  Home  Newspaper 


SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorW.r,(«grain  S  nwSvn  COLUMBUS . CHiin 

QEVEIAND . Prat,  CINCINNATI . Po<f 

PITTSBUROH . Prai,  KBITUCKY . Porf 

SAN  FRANQSCO . New,  Covington  odithn,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timts  KNOXVILLE  ....  NewsSontinol 


DENVER .  .  •  Rock,  Mountain  Nowi 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Past-Horald 

MEMPHIS . Pross-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcral  Appaal 
WASHINGTON . Ntwi 


EVANSVIUE . Pnst 

HOUSTON . Pnst 

FORT  WORTH . Pr,H 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

H  PASO . HoraU  Post 


Oanarol  Advartiting  Oaportmant.  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Yark  City 


Chkoga  San  Francltaa  Datralt  Cincinnati  PhlladalpMa  Dallat 


